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consciousness of 1 * * 4 5 * 7 the void,’ XIX 2, and on the ‘ goodness ’ 
of Nibbana, XIX 6. 

2 That a unit of consciousness lasted a day, II. 7. 

3 That utterance of a Shibboleth can induce insight, XI. 4, cl 

Pubbasehyas, 2. 

4. That spiritual liberty supervenes while one is Instln], III 3, 

and Pomes gradually. III. 4, as its blessings become foreseen, 

IX. 1 

5. That on© may bo conscious m the Unconscious sphere. III 11, 

but not conscious to tko ‘Neither cosscious-nor unconscious ' 
Jhana, III. 12 

0. That space is visible, VI. 7, also the elements of matter, senses, 
and action, (Karma, VI. 8). 

7. That the present instant, and the future can be known, V. 8, 9. 
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as possessions, IV. 9. , 

9 That to bring about Jhana, sense gets perverted, V 3 

10 That *1 knowledge is analytic, V. 5; when pop*r truth » 

“» object no less than whon it .s ph.losoph.ee , V 6 ; 

11 That thought-reading is of bare consciousness only, V. i. 

12. That Arahantship is the reabzing of a tenfold rc .lease, IV. > 

but the Arahant dies not wholly freed, XXII. ■ 

13. Thet Kerne prodnee. lend, VII. 7; olso old ego end d.eth, 

14 Tl.et ‘resultant st.tes themselves entail results, TO. 10. but 
Arivan states are negations only, VU. 9. 

. That Assurance is unconditioned, VI. 1; so too is trance, VI. 5. 

° tinl element in the sphere called Rupa is the 

16. That the 0SS0I ^ ‘ 1 vnL 5 but there is matter in the sphere 

HTEiSST A,r ipa v m v 8, M in the Rlpa-sphere 
also, XVI. 9, and lust m both, XVI. 10. 

17 That a certain utterance may induce insight XI . 4. 

8 That X in the Path can discern Y’s spiritual victories, V. 10 

19 . That each Nidana is predetermined, also impermanence itself, 

7 8 

20. That JhLm may be enjoyed as an end, XIII. 7 

21 That latent bias differs in kind from open vice, XIV. 5, and 
the latter happens involuntarily, XIV . 6. 
oe That there may be counterfeit consciousness, XXIII. 4. 

23. That the Arahant accumulates merit, XVII. 1, and dies with 

meritorious cons ° 10 ’ tory an d that animals are 

24. That there are no guards in rurga j 

reborn in Heaven, XX. a. , 

23. 3;' that aU their 

\he woes th / . J pn. 2 , and are common to their disciples. 
STS £5 “» work wonders against nature, XXI. 4. 
sc. That a Buddha', daily habit., notably speech, am supramuudauc, 

27. That one in the First Path ha. not the five spiritual controlling 
powers, HI. 0. 

ir S xtor P TyS sight and hearing can be ‘ celestial ’ organs when 

; 9 Thr^Sth^i^tb, there is Pirst Pmition III. 3. 
30. That six senses and sensuous desires obtain in Rupa-heavens, 
VIIT. 7 ; XIV. 7. 
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31 That action and its accumulating result are different things 

XV 11 

32 That matter is ft result of action. Karma, XVI 8 
Some Andhakas 

33 That JhSna has fire stages not four, XVIII 7 
U Uh the Mahi^sn solas 

34 That there are two cessations of 111, II 11 
Some Andhalag, tilth the hlahiijsasalas held 

35 That there is immediate transition in Jhana, XVIII 6 
II ith the V ttardpalhal as 

36 That -As ura rebirth constitutes a sixth sphere, VIII 1 

37 That the six senses obtain in Rupa heavens, VIII 7 

38 That trance unconsciousness is unconditioned, VI 6 

39 That views as such are un moral, XIV 8 

40 That natural kinds are immutable, X\I 7, so too are Karina 

processes XXI 8 

41 That there is but one Path, not four, XVIII 6 

42 That everything of the Buddha was fragrant, XVIII 4 

43 That the Buddha entered the Path in a previous birth, IV 8 

44 That fruitions persist as possessions, IV' 9 

45 That latent bias has ao mental object, IX 4 

IV tth tome oj the aboie 

46 That latent bias is without mental object, IX 4 
ll tih the Velulyalas 

47 That sex relations may be entered on by any human pair (even 

recluses) with ft united resolve XXIII l 
With the Sabbatthivaduu, Sammitxi/as, and Hhadraydntlas 

48 That penetration is acquired piecemeal, II 9 


Or the A'.dhakas — (u) Tin Pi un iseli\ as held that 
t Sound can bo heard bj ono in JhSna, \\ III 8 

2 local sounds an purely ps) chio wmr**, IX. 0, It docs not 

conform to mental procedure. I\ 10 

3 Action docs not conform either, IX II 

4 The word ' borrow f> is spoken when by JhSna t be First Path 

is attained, II 6, and induces insight, II 6 

5 llano (mmd) is an un moral organ, XIII 9 

1) Consciousness (riKrt) and insight (/ J*a) are distinct in kind, 
XI 3 

7 file sense sphere moans only the pl< mires of sense, Mil 3 
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8. Tho Unincludcd may include erroneous views. XIV. D. 

0. The Arnhnnt’s knowledge may be defective, JI. 2; (probably the 
next two numbirs also). 

10. Dosire for ideas is not a source of III, XIII. 10. 

11. Sound viows aro compatible with murderous hate, XII. 7. 

12. Tho act of acquiring and the fruit of religious lifo aio both un- 

conditioned, XIX. 4, 3. 

13. Knowledge of tho Nidiinns belongs to tho Ariyan Paths and 

Fruits, XX. G. 

14. The Four Truths aro unconditioned, AT. 3. 

15. Tho objects of senso are desires, not tho subjective experience, 

VIII. 4. 

10. Tho Ambrosial as idea is a Fetter, IX. 2. 

With the Sammitiyas : 

17. That vital power is psychical only, VIII. 10. 

18. That thcro is an intermittent state of existence, VIII. 2. 

19. That Karma may cause an Arahant to fall, VIII. 11. 

With the 2Iahi)jsasal:as : 

20. That tho Nidanns wero unconditioned, VI. 2. 

Vb 

The (i.) Phbbasclivas and (ii.) Afaiuseutas held that 

1. Everything has only momentary being, XXII. 8. 

2. Tho embryo docs not develop organs in sequence, XIV. 2. 

3. All may bo attended to at once, XVI. 4. 

4. Arahants may bo defiled by devils, II. 1. 

0. Bodhisats are, when prophesied about, already in tho Path. 

xm. 4. 

Vc 

(iii.) Tire R \JAGiittKAS held 

1. That purgatorial retribution must last a whole ‘ ka pj> a ,’ XIII. 1 , 

2. That ono in Jhuna-tranco may die, XV. 9. 

V d 

The (iii.) Rajagieikas a>'d (iv.) Siddilvttkikas heed that 

1. Tho classification and association of ideas was a fiction, VII. 

1, 2, and so too was tho theory of ‘ mentals ’ (ceta*ib I) ns 
adjuncts or properties of consciousness, VII. 3. 

2. Giving (in so far as it is ethically meritorious) is a mental act 

only, ATI. 4; things given here sustain life elsewhere. ATI. 0 

3. Death cannot come untimely for an Arahant. XATI. 2. 

4. All happens through Karma. XATT. 3. 

-1. Tho Karma of heinous crime brings a whole happ a 
retribution, XIIX. 1. 
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If ilk the SammUiyai 

G ’Vent increases with utilitj , MI C 

VI 

Tbe Gokcukas help that 
1 Tho world is red hot with miserj , II 8 

MI 

The BbadbayA visas held 
ff ilk the Sammihyas Sabbat th>c> dm j and Andhatas 

1 That penetration of the truth is acquired in segmentary order, 

Mir 

The khmssisiKAs «eld 

1 That tho Aryan (Eightfold) Path was fivefold XX 6 
H tlh tie Andhatas 

2 That there are two 'Cessations of Ili II It 
ff it h same Andhatas 

1 That transition from one JhSna Stage to another is immediate 

win a 

ff tlk Ike Pabdastlt jas 

3 That tho Xidanas (tinh« in the chain of Causal Genesis) were 

unconditioned M2 
I) ith the Vttarapatl aim 

4 That space is unconditioned MG 
With the SammUyas 

8 That acts of intimation are Karma VIII 9 (cf MahSsanghikas 
5 in \ 10 11) hence all matter is of moral import XVI 7 
II i th tie Sammitiyas and Mahasanghtlas 

C That three factors of the Eightfold Path are material not mental 
states X-2 That (hence) the Path was fivefold only, ^CX 5 
II ifft t) e Heturadms 

“ That the five spiritual face It es are not for those in worldly life 
\I\ 8 

If i th the Vttarapalhahu 

8 That space is uneond tioned \ I 6 

IX 

Tire Lttarapathakas held that 
J There is immediate fu«ed contiguitj m sense \H 3 

2 There can be delight in pain \III 8 

3 Neitl ermemorj northought of thefuturehasa mental object 

IX C 7 
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4. Initial application is a constant in all consciousness, IX. 8. 

5. Material qualities are moral conditions (hetfi), and have a 

mental object, IX. 3. 

6. Dream-consciousness is unmoral, XXII. 0. 

7. In heinous crimes want of intention does not exculpate, XX. 1. 

8. Any abettor is capable of entering on Assurance of salvation 

XIII. 3. 

9. One in age-long purgatory cannot have ‘ good ’ consciousness 

XIII. 2. 

10. All is uncaused save III, XXIII. 5. 

11. Sound views eliminate evil tendencies, XII. 8. 

12. Emancipation is realized while one is hindered, XIII. 5 - fettered 

XIII. 6. 

13. The worldly man can have the insight of Assurance, V. 4; XIX. 7. 

14. The learner can discern the mind of the adept, V. 2. 

15. He-of-seven-rebirths can only got assurance after the seven, 

XII. 5, 6. . ’ 

16. Fruitions are retained as persisting possessions, TV, 4, cf. 9. 

17. An embryo, a dreamer may penetrate truth, XXII. 4, 5. 

18. Corruptions past and present may be got lid of, XIX. 1. 

19. A layman may bo Arahant, IV. 1 ; so may babes, IV. 2; embryos, 

dreamers, XXII. 5. 

20. Distinctivelj' Ariyan qualities may be moral, XIV. 4. 

21. Everything in an Arahant is non-Asava, IV. 3. 

22. An Arahant dies like a Buddha, XXII. 3. 

23. There may bo bogus- Arahants, XXIII. 2. 

24. A Buddha is one only in virtue of Bodhi, IV. C. 

25. A Marks-owner must be a Bodhisat, IV. 7. 

26. A Bodhisat chooses his own sufferings, XXIII. 3. 

27. The Buddha feels no pity, XVIII. 3. 

28. The Sasana has been, may be re-formed, XXI. 1. 

29. Only the giver can bloss the gift, XVII. 11. 

30. Habitual repetition is no true relation, XXII. 7. 

31. The doctrine of ‘ thusness,’ XIX. 5. 

Some Uttardpalhakas held that : 

32. The Arahant dies in imperturbable absorption, XXJj. 2. 

With the Andhahas : 

33. That Asura-rebirth constitutes a sixth sphere, VIII. 1. 

34. That the six senses obtain in Rupa-heavens, VIII. 7. 

35. That trance-consciousness is unconditioned, VI. 5. 

36. That views as such are un-moral, XIV. S. 

37. That natural kinds are immutable, XXI. 7; so too are Karma- 

processcs, XXI. 8. 

38. That there is but one Path, not fom, XVIII. o. 

39. That everything of the Buddha was fragrant, XVIII, 4. 

40. That ho entered the Path in a previous birth, IV. 8. 

41. That fruitions persist as possessions, IV. 9, cf. 4. 


c 
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Some Uttarapathnlnz only, mth the Andhal as 

42 That latent bias has no mental object, IX 4 

11 1 th the Sabbatlhtiiidtns 

43 That SamSdlu (Jhana) may be simply the flux of consciousness 

xr c 

II itA the Mahijjsasahaa 

44 That space is unconditioned, VI 0 
II ith the Hetuvadina 

=*10 That all, save 111, is undetermined, XXIIT 5 

X 

The Hetkvadiss held that 

1 The term ‘IU’ is exhausted b\ organic suffering XVII 4, anil 

all Bave the Path is pain and sorrow, XVU 5 

2 Insight is not for those in the world XX 2 

3 Trance is supromundano also, XV 7, but avails only for rebirth 

in the Unconscious Sphere XV 10 

4 The Four Intoxicants are not intoxicated (non avnt asarS 

sSsava) XV 5 

5 One may hand on happiness to another, XVI 3 
)Vtth the Mahtyeasalas 

0 That the fire spintnal faculties do not function in worldly 

matters, XI\ 8 
II ith the Ut/arapolhalas 

7 That all save 111 is undetermined. Will S 

M 

The l ETCLVAElS (OF TirE yl*JU SCVAA1 Amss) HELD THE 
' D OCZT1C ’ 1 IEWS THAT 

1 The Buddha never bred as Ven Han on this earth, XVIU I 

2 iNor »» ho benefited hi gift' I cnee these bring no reward 

XIII 10 

3 The Order is an abstract idea 1 cnee it cannot accept gift 

XVII G, 7, S 0 
11'1/A the And! alas 

4 That sex relations nm he entered on hi an\ human pair (cun 

recluses) with a united recoil e Will 1 

' \It 

Views not assigned to am Sciiooi 

1 That spiritual bbertv is /» gradual process of realization, III 4 

2 That ruth the Otcstul Fie or Tar, destinies are inferred in wl at 

w *<*n and lmard III ff 
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3. That there is self-restraint among devas, III. 10. 

4. That the Arahant can exercise simultaneously six kinds of- 

indifference, TV. 5. ■_ 

5. That the sphere of Infinite Space is unconditioned, VI. 4. ■ 

6. That the Arupa-sphere is simply cognition of immaterial tilings, 

VIII. 6, (? Andhakas). 

7. That sensations are moral phenomena, X. 4. 

8. That for a ‘ Seven-Rebirths-man,’ in the Seventh rebirth, 

there is no evil destiny, XII. 9. 

9. That duration, any stroke of time, is predetermined, XV. 3, 4. 

10. That trance is (contra Hetuvadins) mundane, XV. 8. 

3 1. That matter has moral concomitants, XVI. 6. 

12. That the worldly man can experience the consciousness of three 

spheres at once, XXI. 2. 

13. That the Arahant may feel doubt, and be excelled,. II. 3, 4; 

probably a Pubbaseliyan view. 



PREFATORY NOTES 


Thr original of this work— the Katha-vatthu— i s tl 
iiftb among the seven books, making up the third 
Al)bidbamma Pitaka of the Buddhist Canon. Its nun ’• 01 
order has been traditional from Buddhaghosa’s dav« tnf „ 
present time. 1 The M a h a b o d h i v a ij s a ranks it tlnvT 
hut was that in order to make such clumsy verse t ■ , 
as book-titles scan? 2 Dr. Win t emit, ranks it as ‘the sev « 
hook,' in good German prose, and thus without mr 
excuse.- 1 According to Ledi Sadaw Mahathera, it h 11 
nearly midway position in its Pitaka in virtue of' tl ° C S a 
of its contents. Such, at least, is his explanntioi f Ul ' e 
position of the next or sixth book — the Y ,1 ,v> i 1 01 ^ )G 
task of this work was to clear up difficulties 1 fn i,le 
K a t li a - v a 1 1 h u . There would seem, then to be ^ 
of chronological significance in the position of tl n ?^ ln g 
It is true that it refers apparently to passages i n n atler * 
two Abhidhamma hooks : — the D h a m m a s a n J ? 
Yibhanga. But then it does not quote fronf A * ^ 
and fourth books, 4 and it docs refer to subject 16 
ing peculiarly to the matters treated of in the sev S ^ 0,1 £‘ 

1 Atthasnlim (PTS ed.), p. 8; K. V. Corny., p , ' ^ 

Yamaha (.PTS ed.), ii. 220 ; JPTS, 1014, p. lie. ’ ' ’ kedi 


Sad; 


niv 


a P. 94 (PTS cd.) : 

‘ DJiannnasartgaiii-Yibliaugaii ca Eathnvattliu,', 


Dhiilii'Yamaha-Patthanam Abhidhamino ti ” ^ u 99ala^ 
:t Gcsch. d. Indischcn Liticratur, ii, I. 187. 

1 D h a tn - K a thd, P a g g a l a- P a >i a a 1 1 
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(P a { \ h a n ft) 1 We are, therefore, entitled to conclude, 
as to its date relative to its own Pitaka, only thus much 
that the Katha vatthu was compiled when the c intent* 
of at least parts of the first, second and last boohs of the 
Abhidhamma Pitaka were already established as orthodox 
doctnne in the Sasana. Whether those works were m 
Asoka's time, the completed compilations we now know as 
Dhomma sangam, Vibhanga, Patthana is a 
further question 

But as to the other two Pifakas — Vwaya, Sutta — there 
can be no question as to our volume being a much younger 
compilation Other canonical hooks, notably the N j d - 
dean's, the PatiBambhidnmagg'i, the Thera 
tliengatha, and even the Sayyutta Nik-iya, all 
of them m the Sutta Pital a, quote, from other worl s in 
that same Pitaka, p vssages given as authoritative doctrine, 
and hence belonging to a canonical stock of records But the 
Katha vatthu quotes from a greater number of Sutta 
books than any of them, and from the Vmaya It does not 
trouble to specify the sources it draws from All, even the 
Vmaya, are foi its compiler fs], ' Suttanta,’ ]ust as we would 
si), not Leviticus, or Luke, or King John hut * the Bible,* 

* Shakspeare 2 So that, if we accept the tradition followed 
by Buddbaghosa, the putative author of our Commentary, 
and assign Asoka s Council of Pitna as the date when the 
Katha vatthu was completed, we can not only place 
this work m time — rare luxury for Indologists 1 — but assign 
a considerable, if indefinite priority in time to those literary 
sources (so accurately quoted), 3 which it invests with such 
constraining authority for all Sasana disputant* 

• See below pp 18 9 291 36 9 It does not refer to the sixth booh 
Ya naha hut it uses vokara for khandha uhich occurs m the 
Pitakas perl aps only in these two works — very frequently in the 
Yamaka 

1 The Vibhanga also refers to ‘ Suttanta only 

* It is worthy of note that while the citations from the Suttanta 
are in almost peifeet verbal agreement with the originals as they are 
shown in the modern MSS. — I cannot oi course vouch for the agree 
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Finally, as to the book's own inner chronology, 1 have 
used above the term' ‘ completed,’ namely, at and for the 
Council of Patna, held approximately me. 2-hi. 1 The orthodox 
tradition (see below, 1 p. f.) maintains that the outlines or 
heads of the discourses, 21 G, more or less, were drawn up 
by the far-seeing Founder himself, in anticipation of the 
warring opinions that would arise eventually within the 
San glia or Siisana, and threaten its disruption. The truth 
underlying, for me, this legend is the slow growth, by accre- 
tions, of the work itself. No work put together for a special 
occasion, or to meet an entirely new need, 2 could conceiv- 
ably have assumed the * patcliwork-quilt’ appearance of the 
K a t h ii - v a 1 1 li u . I am not assuming that such a work 
would have grouped its discourses or Iv ft t h a s on the plan 
I have adopted in the ‘ Table of Contents grouped according 
•to the Subjects of Discourse.’ Many other ways of arrang- 
ing mi«ht be selected. But that there would have been some 
•plan is almost certain. The most plausible design would, 
perhaps, have been that of dealing with the views of each 
of the dissenting ‘schools.’ 2 This would have involved 
some overlapping and repetition, but repetition never me 
terrors for a Pitaka-compiler ! And this plan, according to 
the Commentary, »r«w followed here and there to a limited 
extent. Thus we get a little series of debates on views 
ascribed to the Andhakas and others. But these series are 
never exhaustive of such views. Not even the late irrupting 
names of Hetuvadins and A etulyakas got dealt with m 
uninterrupted sequence. On the other hand we have such 
great subjects as Buddha, Arahant, insight n ana,, 
emancipation, sense, consciousness ‘ assuiance, the uncon- 
ditioned, showing, in the geological phrase, an outcrop that 
,re-appeavs erratically in now tins, now that, Aagga, oi 

is hero r.nd there a discrepancy. 

SC r ’ ^C h lL Du^f SfK K- Biekmersh Chran «/ Mi*. 

, I am not dealing with the cheap, unh.stor.cal hypothec of 

f ^See Table of Contents grouped according to the schools. 
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tin lBion none of which Yaggas haB a title Now, if we 
imagine that (1) each K a t h i for, at time 5 * e ich two or more 
Ivatha s) was framed by or by order of, the heads of the 
Sangha at the time when each seceding school newly 
systematized and taught this and that heresy, or gave it 
occasional and speci il prominence and that (2) such a new 
Iv at h i or sub group of them was added by memorial or 
scuptural registration to the existing stool of Kathu s, 
then the puzzle of the Ivath- v a 1 1 h u s asymmetry le 
solves itself into a relatively simple matter It would not be 
easy to tnsctt each newK at ha under a subject heading For 
memory and manuscript new editions are even more mcon 
lenient than in the case of printed boohs Established 
sequences in the association of ideas are living growths as 
hard to alter as the contents of palm leaf MSS Let any 
one try to graft on memorj, e / by an interpolated clause 
in the Lord s Prayer And just ns the full Anglican 
‘morning service of my joung days had its four Lords 
Prayers and its tlnee prayers for the Queen and family 
because the ritual was an old accretion of offices, so, m 
the K a t h a v a 1 1 h u, we get a five fold outcrop of Buddha 
questions and a six fold outcrop about the Araliant, etc , 
scattered broadcast about the booh, and including, nowand 
then, even duplicated arguments Even had the inclun 
tion to systematize been re idy to ov ercouie the mconv emence 
of re arrangement we may bo verj sure that ecclesiastical 
conservatism would have vetoed it 

To leave the Kathu s for the 6ects or groups— I prefer 
to call them Schools — on whom tho opinions debated about 
are fathered by the Commentary — our translation includes 
no positive addition to existing research on that iierphmng 
subject It can at best claim to f militate in some moastiro 
such additions in the future It maj prove /iofpfuf to t ho 
bnflled historical inquirer to place on one side < 1 / not far 
awaj) the separate, and often grotesquely uuspuneiinted 
ITS edition of the Commenta^ ,* and, m theso pages, to 
*T1» great »mire render? 1 bv ed t ton b not liorl b} 

ctpiiou* r cit arts 
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read first the Comment, giving the little Akhyana, or 
occasion of the debate, followed at once by the debate itself, 
as if he were supping off Jatakas. This is, after all, the 
way in which the Pali tradition was taught from generation 
to generation : a kernel of doctrine enshrined in narrative 
and exegesis. The method of all Abhidhamma compilations 
involves elimination of everything particular, contingent, 
ad-homincm, and retention 011I3' of the more general, abstract, 
schematic urbi-et-orbi statements. 1 Hence the silence, in 
the Hatha - vat'th u itself, as to the opinions or move- 
ments which, in the Commentary, are shown to have led 
to so many essays in controversy. And hence the dish of 
relatively dry and indigestible fare presented by the 
ICatha-vatthu, when we try to cope with it apart from 
its Commentary. 

It is true, alas ! that the commentator lacks either the 
will, or the power to enlighten us much regarding the schools 
he names. It may be that his superficial references partake 
of the characteristic negligence of the orthodox with res- 
pect to the non-conformist. It may be that his interest 
is chiefly engaged, not by the history of external move- 
ments, but rather by the varieties and evolution of ideas. 
Certainly the distinctions he draws among terms and their 
import- are often interesting and valuable. Or it may be 
that, for him, most of the schools he names were mere 
names and no more. To which of these three possible 
causes, if to any of them, is the threadbare quality of liis 

1 

information due ? 

As I read him, it is the ideas that he finds living and 
interesting, not the human secessions. Only by one word 
does he here and there infuse life into his dissentient dum- 
mies: — the word e tar ahi, * at the present day, now.’ Of 
some of the contested points he writes, ‘ held now (or at 
present) by ’ M. or N. This expression occurs frequently 
. up to the end of the fourth book (vagga); it then dis- 
appears till Books XVII., XVIII., when it re-appears con- 
cerning the Yetulyakas only. The following is a complete 
table of reference : — 

1 Cf. Ledi Sadaw, ,TPTS, 1914. pp. 116, 124. 
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‘Held at the present day by the' — 

Sammitiyas, 1 , 4 , 5 II , 9 
Sabbatthivadms 1 , 6 , II 9 
Andhakss, I, 9 , 10 , II, I 7 , 1 9 , III, i 3, 5 7, jj 12 
IV , 8, S 
Gokuhkas, It, 8 
Bhadray nmkas, II , 9 
Uttarapathakas, IV , 1 4, G 8 
Vetulyakas, 2 XVII ,6 \\ III , 1 
It is true that the phrase lcch an 1 1, rendered on p 61 
by * incline to [the belief] — * will have it that ’ or * accept ’ 
had been less literal — is in the present tense And where 
it occurs (in a few early h a th u’s only), it applies to other 
schools also — Vajjipnttiyas, Mabnsanghikas Again, mau 
Cant 1, ‘ imagine,’ ‘deem,’ applied to the Jvassapika , 111 
one passage only, is m the present But then the ‘ Ins 
toncal present ’ is too common a feature in Pali idiom to 
lend reliable significance to the Commentator s usage heie 
Since, nevertheless, both the earlier and the later Chinese 
pilgrim chroniclers, la Hian and luan Chwang, testify to 
the existence of Mahasanglnl a groups, the use of the present 
tense may after all be no mere rhetoric 
Those same pjlgnms allude also to the survival in their 
day of another school, the Mahigsasal as Adding these 
two with the Kassapikas and tho Vajjiputtakas, to thoso of 
the original seventeen seceders named in tho foregoing list, 
we get only tight out ij tin •> unU n who, by the verbal tceti 
mony o{ the Commentary and the pilgrims, weie, or were 
possibly actually surviung when this work wua written — 
Sammitiyas, Sabbatthivadms, Gokuhkas, Bhadray umkns, 

» Held by the rubba«eliyft Andlmkaa only Uy a regrettable over 
eight, for which my colleague is not rcapons b!e el irttht Ms not been 
translated in our excerpts from the Comj in II 1 r > 7 III *», 

W 1, 2, *«, 'A a Viopo ‘V.i\ «<mwV tb.e owwwawv 

themselves 

* This body is twice mentioned in the i! th iu speedily 

riechng and receiving drastic repression at the hands ot mo kings m 
Ceylon, but at dates not later than the thirl an I fourth centuries a n 
See Geiger s translation {I Ts ) ef rp 2C1 «ilh xxwttt 
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as ‘at present holding,’ etc.; Kassapikae, as ‘imagining ’ 
such and such a view ; Vajjiputtakas and Mahasanghikas, 
as ‘ insisting on ’ such and such a view; and the last named, 
with the Mahiijsasakas, as met with by the Chinese pilgrims, 
the former in North India (Kashmir, Patna), the latter m 

Hence it may possibly be that, for our practical and un- 
liistorical Commentator, the names of the ntne non-mrvmny 
schools were simply convenient labels for certain ideas, 
which were useful only as additional exercises m doctrine 
and dialectic. And as to the names of the eight survivors 
it may have seemed as unnecessary to give an account of 
them as it would seem to a modern exegesist to say anything 
about Lutherans or Independents as such. 

I have indicated in the accompanying genealogical tree 
of the Sasana (according to the Pali authorities) the rela- 
tive surviving power discussed above. I have not attempted 
to make use of the D i p a v a ij a a simile of a banyan tree 
(nigrodha ). 2 Excellent in its context it would have 
proved, graphically, too complicated. And m the figure 
‘lean taka,’ used for the ‘sects,’ which is usually trans- 
lated’ ‘ thorns,’ it is not clear whether the offshoots of the 
banyan are meant, or other obnoxious growth It is just 
conceivable that the author's botanical knowledge as to 
banyans was not strong. If on the other hand the run- 
ners’ put forth by banyans, so beautifully illustrated in 
the seal of the Royal Asiatic Society, with its approximately 
true rune, <?««* rami tot arbores, were properly covered by 
the term kant aka, the:, it is our lexicographies who 

‘'’’Tfa^it is hoped, further inquiry into the complicated 
problem of the Sasana’s history, I have drawn up two 
other diagrams illustrating the varying' accounts of the 
. , ,»f i flip existence of oummitijas tmd 

Iwa—diLT On' the whole subject cf. Rhys Davids, JR A S, 
^hetcuof the Buddhists,’ 1891, p. 409 ff. He points out that only 
thrle of 1 • eighteen ' schools are named in inscnptxons of the second 

and third centuries a.d. 
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secessions to bo found in tho sister epic of the Jfabavarjsa, 
and m the Sanskrit ttorks assigned to ^asumitra and 
Bliaiva 

In that of tho Maliataijsa, agreoing in most respects with 
tho Dipn^aijsa, we noto these differences 1 — The first 
socodenis are not the ’Vajjiputtakas broadening out into the 
Vnhasanghikns but are the latter only The former are 
given as independently seceding, and the Jlflkujstsala? 
as tho third original secoders Tho epic then states that 
thenco there were horn ’ Dharamottanj as, Bhudra^amkas, 
Chandagankas (sir ), 1 Sammitis (sic), and Vajjiputtijas 
And ‘from the 'Vahirisasakns arose Sahliatthnadins, etc,* 
as in the I>ipa\ aijsn Iurther we read that whereas 
the Therm ada and sotenteen schools with the six later 
ones, Heraavat[ik]ag etc , 2 were located in India two other 
secessions Dhamiuarucis and S igahyas, arose in Ceylon 
The account in the Ma lia bo d h i va 5 s a , 8 ascribed by 
Professor Geiger to the period ap 975 1000, follows the 
Mahavaysa in making the Malmsanghikas the original 
seceders and merely classes Afahujsasakas uid \ajjiputta 
las (not puttiyas ) 4 with their nine offshoots without 
distinguishing It also restores the spelling Channaga 
Vila — the Six Towners — and elaborates the Dipavaijsa 
similes calling the Therm uda a Bo tree a sandalwood tree, 
and the offshoots j arasitic, poisonous clusters and the hi e 
And it identifies tho terms Therm ida nnd "\ lbhajjatada as 
the spoken doctrine collected by the Theras at the First 
Council — ‘TherftMida because it was the collective doctrine 
oftheTheras ‘sam bandha* \ acanatta lohajjat ida 
because the Lord of Sages was a ‘A lbbijjat ndin 

Much more striking are the discrepancies in the account 
contained m Tasumitra s worls suruving 10 Chinese and 

1 The Dijpavnym MSS rea l either Chaodaganlia or Channagank 
Our lest (p 4) has not got this quite correctly 
3 See below p r 

*P9a Edited far I TS by A Strong J891 It Ge gcr D/'ii jta 
and Hal taysa Colombo 1 ’OS 
« Our Commentary has ^ a]] puttiyas (MSS sic) onl} 1 1 I 2 
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modern Tibotan translations. 1 Hero wo soo no Mothor-Thora* 
vfida-troo alllicted by ‘parasites’ or ‘runners,’ but a Sanglm 
splitting in two through disputes led by four groups, three 
of whom are recognizable: — Theras (Sthavira).Nngus, Eahtis- 
sutiyas (one of the sects in the Pali account) and Pracchyas - 
(?) the Eastern or Paclnaka bhikkhus of the Second Council 
disputos. 2 Thus the orthodox Theravfula is reduced to one 
of two mutually dissentient halves. The Third or Patna 
Council is confused with the second. And in the offshoots 
wo soo variants of interest. The Lokottara (or Lokuttara) 
school appears. Gokulikas are Kukkulikas (or Ivukkutikas). 
The Cotiyas become complex. The Hemavatas (the Hima- 
layan folk), otiose in our Commentary (p. 5), now stand as 
tho conservative Etliavira or Thera school. The Hetuvadins, 



Piefatoiy A otcs 

the KnU.uIik.as are dropped from the MahasanghiKn 
offspring, and the Channugarilas from that of the 
Sfhaviras The number (eighteen) is made up by re 
introducing the Ifahisasalas, and by insertion of a Sans 
kritized form of the word Viblnjjavadins The Hetuvadms, 
not dented from the Sabbatfhiradins, appeal as Hefu 
vidjus, or as Muruntakas (or Afuduntskas) 

Bhatya further quotes a fetv discrepant opinions con- 
cerning one or more of the secessions current m lm o tn 
dm, but I cannot here dwell npon these Nor am I out 
to maintain that versions of the motemenfc among these 
dim old DissentetB, surviving only m relatitely modern 
trail si itions from Tibet and China, are quite so approxi 
mately trustworthy as those in the oldest Buddhist records 
Seeing, however, that as the latter are shghth discrepant 
niter sr, a compaiatn> view in the growth of discrepancy, 
obtained from other than orthodox sources, becomes of 
considerable interest 

Bejond the having given such a view I wish only to make 
one or two passing comments on these different records 

First (to work backwards), with regard to the curious 
emergence of a Vibhajjavadin school 'giadually' seceding 
from the Therawdms — The reader will 6ee, in the Com 
men tutor’s opening narritive (p. 7), 1 that the Sangba 
Centre had taken os their shibboleth or password a certain 
prevailing tendency in their Founder s teaching To be an 
utterer m detail (vj bhnjja vndi) was, according to the 
Nikayas 2 one of the four rational ways of answering 
enquiries — lour replj was (1) a universal proposition, or 
(2) a number of particular propositions replying in detail 
or (3) a counter question, 8 or (4) a waiving aside an un 
intelligible or irrelevant question Each kind of answer 
was when apposite, equally commendable Nevertheless, 
it is easj to discern that, whether established generally 

1 The narrative in the IfaJun ipsa gnes a similar testimony See 
also OWenberg’e Ft nay* Introduction p sli f 
1 Anguttara Ntktja,i 107, repeated m Mihnda, p 117 
3 Cl that of Christ, Vtrl m 29 
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tions were being arraigned by criticism, or whether, as m 
the Aeolian age, errors b P ringing from uncr.Ucal mtorpo »• 
tions of doctrine were to ho expunged, li e '■ » 
magoo ’ — ‘ the path to purity -of views, and tho hnll-marh 

“ 'sagacious exposition lay chief* - J 

ImTa pariieul Jer ; I 

.v _i. i ac ] c 0 £ distinction in meanings. 

“ We see, however, that oven after a primms : m 

it' he e tunmdt his pLeptor for confirmation as to the 

naively adds hat the ~ ^ label tor the special 

Zrofuis patronage.) Moreover, the Commentary, in 
Sa. the speakers in the discourses, never calls he 
orthodox or TheravMa speaker Vi h h a ] java din, but 
i in V nviidin 'own-adherent, ‘one of ours. Hence 

tt,7name may have remained throughout an occasional 
the name may « Arnthndists ’ for 'Wesleyans, till some 
appellation only. Jf'^j^isled Bhavya, or his 
local i evn a o , t he intellectual tendency, in- 

d" 8 'thr n ; »m P e vSiajjavridin, should have come to 
distin n uish the orthodox from such standpoints as Eter- 
nalism ’ • Annihilationism’ and the res , instead of such 
naiism, P « V adin. Anattavadm, we do not 

taw nor ever shall. But a faked chronicle would ahnost 
certainly have chosen one of these. 

1 V a If ii (Subha-Suttah This is nearer the Buddhist distinction 
- ■ ■ -a as ‘ religion of logic or reason,’ ns Childers 

m"n tr “ ^ %y an excellent exp.an.vlon. A 

judgment. ,? 
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The case of the A njjiputtakas.Yaj jiputtiyas.YatsIputrij as 1 
may possibly be somewhat analogous. The 4 VajpjJiiitaVa 
bhikkhus,' as we know from the Yinaya of the Canon 
itself, are said to have been the arch-disturbers of Sangha- 
concord a century after the Founder's death On account 
of them the second or Yesali Council was called together. 
According to our Commentary they amalgamated, after 
that, with the stronger growth of dissentients called 
Alabasanghikas (Dlpaiaysa : JIahasangitika). Yet, judging 
by the introduction to the second debate, they were t till 
considered as a distinct tjtottji, siding with the Mah.isan- 
ghibas and two other schools in holding a certain mow. 
There is no difference of meaning in the affixes -ahn, -iya 
They are like our ‘Now Zealand * 1 ’and 4 Etonian.’ The 
Mahavapsa account juxtaposes both forms with mi am- 
biguous result that is noticeable in Professor Geigers 
translation (p 26) This ambiguity may have misled Asiatic 
chroniclers In the Sanskrit accounts, 2 os translated, tho 
original move by Yajjiputtnkas lias been lost sight of, and, 
as with tho term Yibhajjavndin, Yatsiputrlyns figure ns an 
offshoot only. As such, nothing whatoxer is recorded of 
them in other documents. 

The Goknhkns in the debates phy the singlo role of 
pessimists. 'All tho world,’ they said, is, not a ehgo, but 
n fiery mass of misery — a k u k k u 1 a. 

On fire ts all the i corlj, is irrupt i u xnwLr 

Ablaze is all the icorld, the heai’iit da qua I 

And the question suggests itself, as iny friend Mr. II. M. 
Harm pointed out to me. whether ono of tho two Sm*hrit 
versions of their nnmo— Kukkulika— is not xerj likelj tho 
origin il, domed from their fix onnto text, nml not from any 
‘ On this iinine *ce IV h V*1V« Toui-In, ' Council* (hulHu*!!,’ 
/Me/ lUUjton <tn<i Fihtrt, I. 

* Vntstputrhii* tnewb * S*nslmli/f4 form of lh* r*l 
s Ftt if the bisters (from tin* &fyv Vs *nl Tlrrlflth I*, pp 101. 

|S7. Tint •intlfc I* spplnA to the five i) solhxK Ss^aUa, III It?, 
cf L2*« 
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teacher’s or other family name.- No Pali record that I have 
^een, however, departs from the ‘ Gokulika ’ reading. 

Concerning the Cetiyavadins (pron : Chay’tiya), or School 
of the Shrine, there are interesting, if somewhat legendary, 
materials for the historian to sift. These are collected in 
Professor de la Yallde Poussin’s able discussion on ‘ The 
Eive Points of Mahadeva,’ JRAS., April, 1910, p. 413 ff. 
Sanskrit and late -Tibetan writers there quoted have some- 
thing to tell about one Mahadeva, who founded the School 
of the Caitika ( = Cetiya), and put forward five heretical 
points, concerning which a council was held. There is 
possibly a confusion here with the Second Council, that of 
Yesali, convened to decide concerning the ten indulgences 1 
claimed by the Vaj jiputtakas (Vin. Texts, iii. 401 f.) . Mahade- 
va’ s points were purely speculative. As M. de la Vallde 
Poussin points out, they approximate to (though they do 
not coincide with) the points controverted below in II. 1-5 
and 6. These points are all alleged to have been held 
by that leading sub-sect of the Andhaka school, called 
Pubbaseliyas, or East-Cliffmen. The Opposite Cliffmen 
(Aparaseliyas) share in one, ‘ others ’ in another of the 
points. 

Now for our Commentary, these Cliff schools are of the 
Andhakas. And the Andhakas have been located about 
JKanchipura and Amaravati on the South-East Coast. 
Yuan-chwang travelled to that distinct, ‘An-te-lo,’ far south 
from Kosala. And I understand that the two opposite cliffs, 

' with the deep gully between and the terraced caves above, 
have been practically identified. 2 But no connection between 
Andhakas and Cetiyavadins is made out in the Commentary. 

On the other hand, if we consult the Yasumitra and 
Bhavya plans, we see in the one, Cetiyas, Uttaracetiyas and 
Aparacetiyas (North and South Shrinemen) ranged as par- 
allel offshoots of the Mahasanghikas, and Caityikas, "Pur- 

1 See below, p. 2: ‘bases’ or ‘subjects,’ vatthuni, as in Katha- 
vatlhu. ‘ The Sects of the Buddhists,’ JBAS , July, 1891, p. 4H n 

2 Cf. Watters’s On Yuan Chioang, London, 1905, ii. 209 f,, 214 f - 
Bliys Davids. 
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vnsailas and Avfirftsailas (= Pubbasehj as, Aparaseliyas) 
ranged in n similar relation in the other 
The presumption is, I think, fairly sound, first that there 
/ini a historical connection between the Cetiyavadins and 
tile two Andhakns schools of the Commentary, second!) 
that, in the range of the Commentator s knowledge, both 
Cetiymadin and the Andhaka schools a ete merely names, 

1 emote, provincial, standing for certain doctrines Of 
^falmdeia ho had apparently not heard Anyway it is bis 
method however much or little he knew, to assign opinions 
exclusively to gioups But Vasumitra and Bbavya traced 
several schools to an individual teacher — Baliussutiyas to 
Bahussutiya (the learned [doctor]) similarly the Pham 
muttnriyas (the 4 Extraordinary or Supernormal), the 
Bhadrrtyamkas(‘Lucky\ elude’) tbeSammitiyas (Sammata 
the complete), the Dhammaguttil as (Norm guard), the 
Aassapikas (Kassapa, a common yens name) By the Com 
mentary all this, whether history or word myth, was 
severely let alone Nevertheless the Pah word we have 
rendered by school is a c a r i y a h u 1 a, 4 teacher clan,’ 1 
which may refer to one or several teachers And teachers 
there will unquestionably have been 
Places figured largely as the putativ o origin of group names, 
presumably where the school was small, or at least undocal 
onlj It mil ever probably remain a mjsteryhcn the con- 
servative stock of Thera vadms came to be connected with the 
Himalaya (Hemavata) regions No one knows after which 
six towns the Channagankas were called And who shall 
reveal which divergent group or groups were covered by the 
intrusive name Utt vrapathakas — * Northern diatricters 9 
Equally mysterious are the intrusive Vetulyakas belonging 
to a group called the Great Voiders — M aha sunnavi 
dins 2 

Here we coma to the bodies not confined to one locality 
and named by some v ariety of c redo — Mahigsaeakas, tbe 
* Earth propagand ers ’ 3 Hetuv idin, Sabbatthivadm, etc If 
1 See p 3 n 

v * Great Merit ites (pufiua\5da)is another reading 

\t » «» VVassdjew (oj cil p 254, n S), of missionary origin. 
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1 do not attach much weight to Vasumitra’s identification 
of these last two with each other, it is partly because he 

latter were surviving when the Commentary was written an 

partly because the heretical doctrines ascribed to each lia e 
nothing in common. It is true that neither have the con- 
troversies with the Hetuvndihs anything to d° with con- 
dition or cause or motive (lietu). . But 1 is no 6 
that bodies named after some doctrina emp lasis s 
lust that point think heretically. The Hetuvacm maj 
have been especially sound on hetu as against fortuitous 
origination,’ or moral indeterminism. 


Before leaving tlie schools of the Commentav) to discnss 
the method of the KathavaUhu M a 
place to meet the inquiry that the D e 

naturally raise Where among a these 

rise of Mahuyamsin come n _ Mfiliasaimhi- 

51 ,eak of Mabayanists and HinoyJ * ■ of MW mea 

kas, Mahhisasakas, Sabbattlm adins, ana o. f ’ 

Stlmviras, LokottaravMins and of the ^ fr J 

Aparasela Viharas.' The date assigned to ra-Hmn s om 
about A d. 400. ' The Commentary, as \ e hate it, written 

Ihlr by Bnddhaghosa, or, po^, by r e of his senoo, 

Why “o “bes°e wllnown divisions in the Buddhist world 

omitted by the latter writer ? 

One th tag seems fairly clear m this yet unsolved pro- 
blem namely, that Fa-Binn and luon-Ohrvang, whose 
• loQ lioucht the dual distinction into prominence, 
will have given the Chinese versions of the names • Maha ' 
1 ‘ Hina Yana ’ to institutions which they recognized as 
, bv firsthand observation or by hearsay— insti- 

tutions which; in Biuhlhayhosa's school, were knovn under 
' quite different titles. Of other theories put forward it has 
been suggested that the ^ aipulya Sutras of the Mahayana 

i Sec the lists in Rhvs Davids ‘ Sects of the Buddhist: ' 
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Sutras refer to the \etulyahas of our Commentary 1 That 
the title of * amplitude/ ‘abundance,’ bestowed on certain 
Sotras, is convertible into, or from ^etulya, can scarcelv 
he seriously maintained Ivevertheless, it is possible that 
the ‘ Great Emptiness ’ school, to whom the A etulyahas are 
said to belong may refer to a group which the vague term 
Mahnyamst served to cover Sun ft a, empty, to wit, of 
svabhav a, essence or soul, came to serv e, in Mabayanist 
concepts, as tahtamount to anicca Again, the ^etul 
yakns appear in the controversies as Bocetists, and Maha 
yamsm strong ] j tends that way 1 The vague, (hud term, 
Uttarapatbahas, must certainly hav e included groups that 
confessed Mahuvamst views, since among those debated 
is the peculiarly Mabayanist hypothesis of tathata — 

4 thusness ’ or * suchness 2 And to the Mahusangbikas a 
midway position between Maha and Hina lima has been 
assigned 8 Certainly, their view of Buddhas persisting in 
or pervading any part of the firmament 4 is Mah tyanist in 
tendency 

But the extension of the name Mahay an ist was and is of 
a vague and fluid hind Those to whom it was applied 
formed no close corpoiation And this holds true of most 
of the bo called * sects ’ They frequently overlapped in 
their heretical views, as the grouped table of these will 
show Rhys Davids® compares the relation of Mahayana 
to Hmayana Bchools with that of the various Roman and 
Greek Catholic schools to those of the early Christians, 
and the separateness between the ' 18 schools to that 
between Low, Broad, and High Churchmen in the Anglican 
Church And it must be always borne in mind that all 
those who were implicated in the controversies here set 
forth were within the Sasana All, as we should say, were 


i See SBE xlix, part n p 188 f Ge ger Mahaiai i 
p 2 j 9 end references there given "Vai is S an sfcnti zed v e 
1 See Professor Anesahi s Doeetism (Buddhist) hncy 
and Ethics * 5 

« Professor Anesaki, op et loc ex t * \\I 6 

« Hinajana, Enry lielupon and Ethics 


to transL 
Religion 
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Buddhists. They may not, on certain matters, have been 
‘ of us,’ s a k a v a d i n s , but they were certainly not ‘ hence 
outside,’ i t o b a h i d d h a , the term bestowed on teachers 
of other . creeds. These are only once included together 
with Vajjiputtakas and Sammitiyas, and that is when the 
almost universally accepted dogma of a persisting personal 
or spiritual substrate is attacked (p. 18). ‘And many 
other teachers not belonging to the Sasana,’ 1 is the phrase. 

Had these been throughout the interlocutors, the debates 
could not have continued on the method adopted. Their 
premisses differed too much from those to which members 
of the Sasana were bound. In this common stock of 
prescribed premisses lay the dialectical advantage of the 
Theravadin or Sakavadin. In your thesis, he is always 
saying or implying, you imply other theses, which commit 
you to a rejection of this or that orthodox doctrine. 
Hereby 3 r ou virtually confess to s a k k a y a - d i 1 1 h i , to 
s a-ss a ta-dittlii , uccheda-ditthi, 2 and so on. 
Now one of the Sasana would be anxious to repudiate any 
such imputation. 3 


1 here resist the temptation to be drawn aside by dis- 
cussing the evolution of eai’lier attavada,' self-, or soul- 
theoi-y,’ into puggalavada. It bristles with interest, 
but so also do the divided opinions as to infallibility or 
perfectibility of the Arahant, as to the humanity or divinity 
of the Buddha, or Buddhas, as to the real nature of 
spiritual growth or progress, the meaning and scope of 
the term ‘Ariyan,’ and many other points on which my 

1 Sasana ... bahiddha ca baliii annatitthiya. Ac- 
cording to Wnssiljcw, Mahadeva, the heterodox bhikkhu, is called a 
‘ tirthika ’ (t i 1 1 h i y a) ; according to Rockliill, he was a ‘ paribbajaka. ’ 
As cither, ho would be i t o b a h i d d h a, a p a $ a n'd a-b h e d ak o. 

2 Soul-thoory, Eternal(-soul)-theory, Annibilationfof soul)-theory. 
See, c.tj., I. 138 f. (p. 19). The Pali-ist should note the usual sub- 
stitution, in our Corny., of 1 a d d h i for the earlier (Pitakan) d i 1 1 hi. 

3 C/. Rhys Davids on the Milinda apologetics contrasted with the 
internecine dobate* of the K.V. Milinda (SEE.), ii., p. xxvi. 
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Sutras refer to the Yetuljakai of our Commentary 1 That 
the title of ‘ amplitude/ * abundance/ bestowed on certain 
SQtras, is convertible into, 01 from Yetulya, can scarcely 
bo seriously maintained Nev ertlieless, it is possible that 
tho ‘Great Emptiness ’ school, to whom the ^ etulyal as are 
said to belong, may refer to a group which the vague term 
Mahnyamst served to cover Suuua, empty, to wit, of 
Bvnbhava, essence or soul, came to serve, in Mahayanist 
concepts, as tahtamount to amcca Again, tho YetuI 
ynLas appear in the controversies as Docetists, and Maha 
yanism strongly tends that way 1 The vague, fluid term 
TJttarapathal as, must certainly have included groups that 
confessed Mahuvamst views since among those debated 
is the peculiarly MahaySmst hypothesis of tathata — 

* thuBness ’ or * suchness 2 And to the Mahasanghikas a 
midway position between Maha and Hina Inna has been 
assigned 8 Certainly, their view of Buddhas persisting m 
or pervading any part of the firmament* is Mahay anist in 
tendency 

But the extension of the name Mobajanist was ami is of 
a vague and fluid kind Those to whom it was applied 
formed no close corpoiation And this holds true of most 
of the so called * sects ’ They frequently overlapped in 
their heretical views, as tho grouped table of these will 
show Rhys Davids® compares the relation of Mahayana 
to Hinayana Bchools with that of the various Roman and 
Greek Catholic schools to those of the early Christians , 
and the separateness between the ‘18’ schools to that 
between Low, Broad, and High Churchmen in the Anglican 
Church And it must be always borne in mind that all 
those who were implicated in the controversies here set 
forth were within the SaBana All, as we should say, were 


i See SBE xlii, part u p 188 t Geiger Mahava a 
p 2 j 9 and references there given \ ai 13 Sanskntized ve 

* See Professor Anesaki 8 Docetism (Buddhist) hncj 

and Ethics * ® 

• Professor Anesaki ojt et loc cit * X\I 6 

8 Hinayana, Enry Kuhgion and Ethics 
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Buddhists. They may not, on certain matters, have been 
< of us,’ 8 a k a v ii dins, but they were certainly not ‘ hence 
outside,’ i t o b a h i d d h a , the term bestowed on teachers 
of other creeds. These are only once included together 
with Vajjiputtakas and Sammitiyas, and that is when the 
almost universally accepted dogma of a persisting personal 
or spiritual substrate is attacked (p. 18). ‘And many 
other teachers not belonging to the Sasana,’ 1 is the phrase. 

Had these been throughout the interlocutors, the debates 
could not have continued on the method adopted. Their 
premisses differed too much from those to which members 
of the Sasana were bound. In this common stock of 
prescribed premisses lay the dialectical advantage of the 
Theravadin or Sakavadin. In your thesis, he is always 
saying or implying, you imply other theses, which commit 
you to a rejection of this or that orthodox doctrine. 
Hereby you virtually confess to sakkiiya-ditthi, to 
sassata-dittlii, uccheda-ditthi, 2 and so on. 
Now one of the Sasana would be anxious to repudiate any 
such imputation. 2 1 


I here resist the temptation to be drawn aside by dis- 
cussing the evolution of earlier a 1 1 a v a d a , ‘ self-, or soul- 
theory,’ into puggalavada. ,-It bristles with interest, 
but so also do the divided opinions as to infallibility or 
perfectibility of the Arabant, #s to the humanity or divinity 
of the Buddha, or Buddhas, as to the real nature of 
spiritual growth or progress, the meaning and scope of 
the term ‘ Ariyan,’ and many other points on which my 


1 SSsnna . . . baliidaiia ca baliu aiinatitthiya. Ac- 
cording to “Wassiljew, Maliadeva, the heterodox bhikkhu, is called a 
‘ hrtkika ’ (t i 1 1 b iy a) ; according to Rockhill, he was a • paribbaiaka ’ 
As cither, he would be 1 1 n b a h i d d li a, a p a s a n d a-b h e d ale o ' 

- Soul-theory EternaK-soub-theory, Annihilation^ soul)-theory. 
See c.y., L 138!. (p. 19). The Pali-ist should note the usual sub- 
shutron m our Corny.., of laddhi for the earlier (Pitakan) ditthi 
Cf. Rhys Davids /on the Milinda apologetics contrasted with the 
internecine debates of the K.V. Mihnda ( SBE .), ii„ p. xxv i. 
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colleague baa not sent me material for Appendix Jsotes 
In short — M da la Yallde Poussin has the mot just < — ‘fchete 
ore so many “points’ in the hatha vatthu '* And better 
acquaintance with them will scarcely fail to stimulate 
f further discussion More in pi ice here will be Mr S Z 
Aung’s remarks on the logical method of the dialectic on 
which I touched just now 

In reply (he wrote, in August 1914) to your request, I 
think the best way is to present the logic of the K a f h a 
v ii 1 1 h u by a symbolical representation, cq in I I § 1 
Adhn e»t — Is AB 9 (thapan i) 

Opponent — les 

Adh — IsCB? pa pan a) 

Opp —No 

Adh — But if A be B, then [you should have "J 
said] C is D I 

That B can be affirmed of A, but not I) of C, 1 (r op an i) 
is false I 

Hence your first answer is lefuted J 

Or according to European logic — 

If A is B, then C is D 
[But G is not JD j 
Therefore A is not B 

In this conditional argument, the minor premiss (bracketed) 
is suppressed 

The antecedent of the hypothetical major premiss is 
termed tbapann, because tue opponent s proposition, A 
is B, is conditionally * established ’ for the purpose of refula 
tion The consequent of the bypbthetical major premiss is 
termed p a p a n i, because it is ‘ gotten ’ from the antecedent 
And the conclusion is termed iropana 2 because the 
refutation is placed on the opponent Next — 

If I) be denied of^C, 
then B should have been de'nied of A 
[But y ou ajhi wed B of A ] 

• Op cit p 423 

* The three Pah words mean * positing ’ ' gaining * lifting 
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[Therefore] that B can be affirmed of A, but not D of C, is 
wrong. 

Or according to European logic : — 

If C is not D, then A is not B 
[But A is B.] 

Therefore G is D. , 

This is the Patiloma, inverse or indirect method, 
as contrasted with the former or direct method, A n u 1 o m a. 
In both metho'ds the consequent is denied. But if we 
reverse the hypothetic major in the latter method we get — 

If A is B, C is D, 

But A is B, 

Therefore 0 is D. 

By this indirect method the opponent’s second answer is 
re-established. Next : — 

(§ 3) Opponent . — If A is not B, then C is not D. 

But you said A is not B, but C is D. 

But if B can be denied of A, D should be denied of C. 

(§) 4 Again ( Opp .). — Is this bad refutation? Compare 
it with yours (§ 1). There we affirmed B of A. You claimed 
to refute us. But we were ill refuted, for see our reply in 
§ 2, § 5. Not that way are we to be refuted. You, dear sir, 1 
refuted badly, we refuted you well (in § 3). Hence our con- 
clusion is sound. 

These five sections (§§) constitute the First Refutation in 
Anuloma-Paccanlka-pakkha. The next five con- 
stitute the Second Refutation in Paccanlkanuloma- 
p a k k h a . Thus there are two Refutations under each of 
the four following aspects of this question of the person or 
soul : — 

(1) Taken by itself, absolutely. 

(2) ,, with reference to space. 

(3) „ „ „ „ time. 

(4) „ „ „ „ things. 

1 The courteous mode of address on both sides, and the absence of 
any polemical asperities, is a pleasant feature in the dialogues. The 
opponent, moreover, is sometimes allowed to have the last word. 
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Hence wo get the 60-calted ‘eight- faced view' (&t$ha« 
rauLha-vtida }. 1 

Under ‘Vacana-Bodhanaij ’ — the * purging of terms,’ 
tho Commentator 2 develops the principles of Identity, 
Contradiction and Excluded Middle. 

In the question, puggalo upnlabbhati*?~‘is the 
‘person Known [to exist]?’ we have two terms A, B A is 
either B or not B. If A = B, they both mean one and the 
cSamo thing. But if A be not B, A is one thing, B another 
Ailk . — If [all] A is B, will you admit that, in the former 
view, all B is A ? 

Opp.- — No, but some B is A. 

lienee it is clear that in and before Asoka’s time, Bud- 
dhist logic was conversant with the ‘distribution of terms,’ 
and the ‘process of conversion.’ 3 

But I hold it highly probable that logic was regularly 
taught in ancient Taxila (Pah : Takka-sila, ‘ Logic-Cliff ’) 
before Aristotle’s day. Reasons for this I have given else- 
where. 

In categorical syllogism our boohs have the following 
technical terms, of the antiquity of which we have no sure 
record : — 

(1) The udalinrana: — Y o yo aggima so so 
d h h m a v ii — ‘ Whatever is fiery, is smoky.’ 

(2) The upa.nayana.— Ayag pabbato dhu- 
mava — ‘This hill is smoky.’ 

(3) The niggama 4 : — Tasma tam aggima — 

4 Therefore it is fiery.' 

1 Smoky ’ in (1) and (2) is the h e t u (condition) And as a 
fifth feature, an u p a m a (metaphor) may he introduced 
* Smoky like a hearth ’ S Z. A 6 

1 Intended to bedeveloped, when required, in every one of the kathSs 

* Mr Aung accepts the tradition that he was Buddhaghosa 

* The Yamaka wentireh an exercise in these processes See i of », 
preface to PTS edition. 

* The three terms mean (1) Instance, example, ‘adducing', 

(2) * leading up to,’ subsuming ; (3) departure or issue, c{ deduction 
(ni[r))=de, game, going 

» s 7 A. has not had the opportuwtj of revising this letter in print 
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Since writing this, my collaborator has discussed in a note 
printed in the Appendix the logical doctrine denoted by the 
term p a t i s a m b h i d a . Besides this, a four-fold logical 
doctrine of definition is constantly used in Buddhaghosa’s 
Commentaries, and it may be seen, in the nuticing, in the 
N e 1 1 i p a lc a r a n a. But it does not appear, so far as I have 
seen, in the Abliidhamnia-pitaka. 1 Many of the Kathii- 
v a 1 1 h u dialogues are concerned with views built up, 
.according to the Commentary, on failure to distinguish amid 
ambiguities in terms, e.g., 1. 3 ; IV. 4 ; V. 1 ; VII. 4 ; XII. S, 
and many others. The heretics,, in short, fail in the 
sagacity of the Viblmjjavadin. And the reader may often 
feel he would willingly exchange the stereotyped ‘ eight- 
faced method ’ of argument for discussion on the meanings 
of terms, such, as lends great interest to parts of the Com- 
mentary. Had this been the method followed, we should 
have learnt to what extent the scholastic logic of definition 
had taken shape when the Kathii- vntthu was being com- 
pleted. It can hardly have been invented when the 
Dliamma-sangani and V i b h a n g a were compiled. 


A final note on our work. It is, I believe, the first trans- 
lation of the K a fc li a - v a 1 1 h u in any Buropean language. 
Mr. Aung, at my request, took it in hand as soon as his 
labours .on the Compendium of Philosophy were completed, 
i.e. in 1911. In about six months-, working with both a 
Burmese printed text, Hr. Arn'old Taylor's text (PTS 
1S94-5), Minayeff’s (PTS) Commentary, and Burmese trans- 
lations of both text and Commentary, he had typed a draft 
MS. of the first five discourses, amounting in bulk to one 
half of the whole work. ‘ I leave it to you,’ he wrote, with 
his wonted modesty, ‘ to revise my very rough draft in any 
manner you please. A wholesale revision may be neces- 
sary.’ . . . For nearly three years, however, I could not see 

1 See my preface to Vibhanga, and Buddhist Psi/choloat/ nm.ll 
pp. 183, 188. ' J K 
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my way to carry through the translation without a break 
hior was my distant fellow labourer thenceforth able to find 
leisuie in which to finish the remaining eighteen voggas 
Aleanvvhile we corresponded as to the form in which to 
present the translation and experimented therein for many 
months with mutual suggesting and criticizing Mr Aung 
was anxious that so historical a document as the ‘Points of 
Controversy should be presented m a relatively attractive 
form, freed as much ns was justifiable from tedious repeti 
tjons We were not compiling a ‘ crib ’ for learners of Pah 
/He ngieed, however, that the first and most important 
Ivath a should he presented with all its back, and foith 
of dialogue exactly as it is m the original It would serve 
as a model of the dialectical method of the whole work 
Put in the remaining discourses we decided to ‘go one 
better than the editors of theCanon Wewould notonlytal e, 
as they do, the various formula) of refutation ‘as read, sigm 
fted in the original by the ever-recurring p o (etc ) 
We would further compress the form bj extracting its 
perpetual restatemeut of the controverted point, and put 
the substance of the dialogue m the mouth of the refuter, 
whether he were the orthodox or the heterodox speaker 
In venturing on this departure, we may have incurred 
blame from punsis, but we have saved renders somo tedium 
and loss of time lie have also saved the funds of the 
Society the expense of a second volume The piges of the 
PTS Pah text run to GS7, in two volumes 
In allocating all that is spoken to Theravadin or opponent, 
we have incurred here and there some risk of error Lven 
Burmese students of \bludbamma do not always find it 
easy to judge which is speal ing 51} colleague wrote m 
3912 * The late Paya Gyi Sadaw of Henzada remarked to 
me that it 1 a extremelj puzzling at times to find out, in the 
Iv Y , which is speaking The book is not taught regolarl} 
in Burmese Albums, but is only read by 1 herns (seniors 
presbyters) Moreover the Burmese translations are not 
well arranged, and are not dmded into sections Hence I 
do not guarantee my accuracy in every case, and trust you 
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work on our translation. P P YL-XXIII., as 

Aung revised my “^f.y.^Each has contributed foot- 
well as tbe proofs o ,, e when some on points 

note,. Among those ol my them , with 
of great interest tatted too The juices, 

a few additions of my ow , c ; gon j a mostly his. 

Tables, Diagrams, are mine ;t has been my good 

°„ this ™e, and o „ i ^ ^ r fol . mel . Mrth ._ 

fortune— or theiesult J 6 from the East, a first ■ 

to complete, with sue i Eastern thought. Where we 

English version o a ^ awear convincing, the 

have faded to ma m J t lie meaning, or in the render- 

fault may lie ® °“ 8 ^ may Ue deeper than this. It is 

ing selected. Oi tl ^ ^ gfcandpoints o{ the ancient 

no simple task to e t equivalents in terms are not 

Indian mind. 0 PI » wit h what that mind saw. 

always coincident in mea 8 forgotten that, 

And further and thg ^ 

in the Canonical books, ^ ^ individua l intellect-of 
lively ease u i an P A quinas- wielding a habile 

"f T oT s imlmleaf, marshalling his points, breaking off 
stylus on h l ^ his pace and his diction to refute, 

to discuss a - rj l he ^, ord . al . c hiteeture of the Canon 

COnV psts 6 the work of a race who, having for centuries built 
““if with wood and wattle and clay, producing, it might be 
2 ite artistic if transient edidees were suddenly to Mild 
u“e r shrines and temples in marble or granite. Something 
of the stiff and jejune qualities, which we actually see in 
nrehaic stone and marble constructions; characterizes the 
1 te enshrinin" in the written word of the orally transmitted 
doctrinal thesauri of Buddhism. Most strongly is this the 
case with the intentionally bare and formal presentment of 

i For one such lapsus calami of ours, see Corrigenda, p. 47. 
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abstract tenets in the AI Imlhamma books The wood and 
clay structures of the exegotica! accompaniments— -the 
Commentaries — were continued probably for one or two 
centuries side by side with the now stone and marble build 
mgs Then thej, too were written But tl ej were suffered 
to jroir To drop metaphor as the habit of renting literature 
grew, the power not onlj of intellectual expression butalso 
of the play of intellect itself grow Tho great constructive 
ideas did not necessarily increase They belong to the 
‘ creative evolution of life itself But the power to exploit 
them through visih’j registered statements of and about 
them increased Honce the advance m tbis direction that 
we meet with in the Commentaries The mind that conld 
e\pre a s in words anything so relatively modern as the 
sentence on p 393 — That what lies between any two 
visible objects m the absence of other visible objects is 
space — tl is lsvm act of ideation not of sense cognition 
— how differently would a mind thus trained on a culture 
of term and concept hove unttti out the ‘heads of the 
Ivath a vatthu as compared with the archaic achieve 
ment of Moggahputta Tissa and his foregoers ' 

c a f rms DAVIDS 

CmrsTEAt) Surrey 

Sep tenilcr 1915 
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.SUBJECTS OE DISCOURSE 

(KJ THA-VA TTHTJ) 

THE COMMENTATOR’S INTRODUCTION, 

honour to tbc ©pitch One Brabant jGnbbba Supreme. 

Seated in heavenly mansions, by devas surrounded, 

Teacher of earth and of heaven, Person unrivalled, 

Shilled in the term and the concept, ending his discourse 
Called the ‘ Description of Persons , 1 he, supreme Person, 

Set forth in outline the Book of the ‘ Subjects of Discourse,' 

' Giving account of the ‘ soul ' and such points controverted. 

the mere heads thus laid down m delectable mansions 
MoggalVs son filled out, here on earth, the full detail. 

Now inasmuch as achieved is the way for the comment, 

I will discourse on the matter. Listen attentive ! 

Now when he had wrought the Twin-Miracle, the Exalted 
One repaired for the rains to the City of the Thrice Ten 
Devas. And there beneath the Coral Tree, seated on the 
Randukambala Rock, making his mother chief witness, 
he discoursed to the assembly of Devas on matters philo- 

1 Puggala-Panfiatti. Paiiuatti signifies both the idea or 
concept of any cognizable thing or group of things, and also the 
verbal expression of the 'same. See Compendium of Philosophy, 
p. 4 f., 19S, 2G4. 

T.S. V. 1 
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soplneal (Abhrdbazum a-k nth a] Alter he had taught 
them the Dhamina Sangam, the Yibhanga, the 
Dhatu-Katha, and the I’uggala-PaSSatti, he 
thought — ‘When m the future the turn for setting foith 
the Kntlnu atthu shall have arrived, my disciple, the 
greatly wise Elder, Tissa son of Moggali, vrill purge the 
blemishes that have arisen m the Religion, 1 and calling a 
Third Council, mil, seated in the midst of the Order, divide 
this compilation into a thousand sections, 2 five hundred 
being assigned to our views, five hundred to views of others ’ 
For this occasion, beginning with an eight sectioned inquiry 
into the theory of person or soul, in four questions each of 
two fivefold divisions, he drew up, with respect to the 
course to be adopted in all the discourses, a list of heads 
in a text uncompleted by just one section for recitation 
Then delivering in detail the remainder of the Abln 
dharnma discourse, 8 his rains Beason sojourn being over, he 
descended by the jewelled stairway that was m the midst 
, of the gold and silver stairways from the clova world to the 
city of Sankassa,- 1 and so accomplishing the welfare of all 
beings and establishing it a9 long as lie lived he completed 
existence, leaving no remaining basis of future life 

Thereupon the company of Ins adherents, headed by 
Great Kaesapa, made friendship with Ajutasnttu the 
king, and drew up a compendium of the body of Doctrine 
and Discipline 6 After a hundred years had expired, the 
Yajji-pultaka bbikkhus declared for the * ten bases ’ of 
relaxation of rules When they heard of this, Elder 
l’asa, son of the brahmin Ivakandaka, making friend- 
ship with the king named Asoka, son rf Susunaga, 
selected seven hundred from among the twelve thousand 
1 b 5s an ft, Meaning practieftllv what ' m the Church' or Mo the 
Faith ' or * in Doctrine would mean for Christendom 

* Suttim 

* Tbi 3 can only refer to the two last boohs \ amah a an 1 Fs(|hKna 

* tin Texts m C96 

« Dhonima Yinay ft anrlraw not k Synth as we tni?ht 
have expected (cl 24 ti 2) But the term was preempted, see 
Dtgka A T *A, m 8-1 
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bhikkhus, and quashing the ten bases,' drew up a com- 
pendium of the body of Doctrine and Discipline. Re- 
futed by those Elders who had performed this task, ten 
thousand of the Yajjiputtaka bhikkhus seeking adherents, 
and gaining but a weak following among themselves, 
formed the school called (1) Mahasanghika. 1 From this 
arose the secession of two other schools : — the (2) Gokulikas 
and the (3) Ekabboharikas. From the former of these 
arose the secession of yet two other schools (4) Pannat- 
tivadins and (5) Bilhulikas, or as they were also called. 
Bahussutikas. Among just these arose other teachers : 
— the (6) Cetiyavadins. Thus from the school of the 
Mahasanghikas, in the second century, five schools arose, 
making with the Mahasanghikas six. 

In that second century only two schools seceded from the 
Theravada: — (i.) Mahiijsasakas and (ii.) Vajjiputtnkas. 

Now, from the Yajjiputtakas four other seceding schools 
arose, to wit, the (hi.) Dhammuttariyas, the (iv.) Bhadra- 
yanikas, the (v.) Channagarikas, and the (vi.) Sammitiyas. 
Again, from the Mahipsasakas, in the second century only, 
two seceding schools arose : — the (vii.) Sabbatthivadins and 
the (viii.) Dhammaguttikas. From the Sabbatthivadins 
in their turn the (ix.) Ivassapikas split off, and the 
Kassapikas again, splitting later in two, the (x.) Sankanti- 
kas were formed, and yet again, the Sankantikas splitting 
in two, the (xi.) Suttavadins. , > 

Thus from the Theravada arose these eleven seceding 
bodies, making twelve in all. And thus these twelve, 
together with the six schools of the Mahasanghikas, con- 
stitute the eighteen schools which arose in the second 
century. They are also known as the eighteen groins, and 
as the eighteen sects. But of the eighteen, seventeen 
schools are to be understood as being schismatics, the 

1 Literally, formed the ‘teachers’ clan, called the Great-Orderas.’ 
Each of the names of the seceding schools is a crux which we have 
no means of finally resolving. Some — e.g., Gokulika — may derive 
from the teacher’s name, some — e.g., Cetiyavadins — from a place 
— here probably Saiichi, called the Cetiya or shrine — some from 
the view professed — e.g., Sabbatthivadin. 
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bophical [Ablndhamma katliu] After he had taught 
them the Dknmnin Sangiui 1, tho Yibhanga, the 
Dhiitu-Katha, and the Puggnla Pahuatti, he 
thought — ‘When in tho future tlio turn for setting foitk 
tho Kathai aithu shall have armed, m3 disciple, the 
greatly wise Elder, lissn son of Mogguh, mil purge the 
hleunshes that have orison in the Religion, 1 and calling a 
Third (.ouhcil, lull, seated in the midst of the Order, dmde 
this compilation into a thousind sections, 2 five hundred 
being assigned to our views, five hundred to views of others ’ 
I or tins occasion, beginning with an eight sectioned inquiry 
into tho theory of person or soul, in four questions each of 
two fivefold dmsions, he drew up, with respect to the 
course to he adopted in all the discourses a list of heads 
in a text uncompleted bj just one section for recitation 
Then delivering in detail the remainder of the Abln 
dhamma discourse, 3 his rams season sojourn being over, ho 
descended bj the jewelled stairway that was in the midst 
of the gold and silver stairways from the dev a world to the 
city of Sanhas«V and so accomplishing the welfare of all 
beings and establishing it as long aBho lived he completed 
existence, leaving no remaining basis of future life 

Thereupon the company of his adherents headed by 
Great Kassapa, made friendship with Ajatasattu the 
king and drew 1 up a compendium of the bodj of Doctrine 
and Discipline 6 After a hundred 3 ears had expired, the 
Vajji puttaka blnkkkus declared for the ' ten bases 1 of 
iela\ation of rules When the 3 heard of this, Elder 
lasa, son of the brahmin Iiakandaka, making friend 
ship with the king named Asoka, son tf Susunnga, 
selected seven hundred from among the twehe thousand 
1 S 5 s an a, meaning practically what ‘in the Church or ‘in tho 
Faith or ‘ in Doctrine would mean lor Christendom 


s This can onlj refer to the two last books laniaka and PalfbSm 

* Texts in 896 

* Dhorama V maya sarirap not hay a 11 as we m! 8 
have expected <cf 24 v 2) But the term was pre erupted sc 
jDtyAa Nil m 84 
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bhikkhus, and quashing the ten bases • drew up a com- 
pendium of the body of Doctrine and Discipline. Re- 
futed by those Elders who had performed this task, ten 
thousand of the Vajjiputtaka bhikkhus seeking adherents, 
nnd rrainhm but a weak following among themselves, 
formed the school called (1) Mali asanghikad Prom this 
arose the secession of two other schools :-the (2) Gokulikas 
and the (3) Ekabboharikas. Prom the former of the < 
arose the secession of yet two other schools :-(4) lanpat- 
tivadins and (5) Bahulikaa, or as they were also called, 
Bahussutikas. Among just these arose other eacliers : 
-the (6) Cetiyavadins, Thus from the school of the 
Mahasanghikas, in the second century, five schools arose, 
making with the Mahasanghikas six. 

In that second century only two schools seceded from the 
Tlieravada : — (i.) Mahiqsasakas and (ii.) Vajjiputtakas. 

Now, from the Vajjiputtakas four other seceding schools 
arose, to wit, the (hi.) Dhammuttariyas, the (iv.) Bhadra- 
yanikas the (v.) Channagarilcas, and the (vi.) Sammitiyas. . 
A-ain from the Mahiijsasakas, in the second century only, 
two seceding schools arose the (vii.) Sabbattliivadins and 
the (viii.) Dhammaguttikas. Prom the Sabbattliivadins 
in their- turn the (ix.) Kassapikas split off, and the 
Kassapikas again, splitting later in two, the (x.) Sankanti- 
kas were formed, and yet again, the Sankantikas splitting 
in two, the (xi.) Suttaviidins. . , ' 

Thus from the Tlieravada arose these eleven seceding 
bodies, making twelve in all. And thus these twelve, 
together with the six schools of the Mahasanghikas, con- 
stitute the eighteen schools which arose in the second 
century. They are also known as the eighteen groups, and 
as the eighteen sects. But of the eighteen, seventeen 
schools are to be understood as being schismatics, the 


1 Literally, formed the ‘ teachers’ clan, called the Great-Orderors. 
Each of the names of the seceding schools is a crux which we liavi 
no means of finally resolving. Some— e.g., Gokulika — may derive 
from the teacher’s name, some— e.g., Cetiyavadins — from a placi 
— here probably Sauclii, called tho Cotiya or shrine— some fron 
tbo view professed — e.g., Sabbatthivadin. 
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Theraiiida only being non schismatic Jloreoter, it is «anl 
in the Dip&t&ijsa • 

' -^ho tracked bbikkhiis, the Yajjiputtakas, who had been exconnnuin 
cated by the Theras (Elders), gained another part) , and many people, 
holding the wrong doitruie, lea thousand assembled and (also} held 
a council. Therefore this Dbamma Council is called the Great Council 
The Bhikkhus of the Great Council settled a doctrine contrary (to 
the true faith} Vltenug the original redaction, the} made another 
redaction They transposed Svttas, which belonged to oDe place (of 
the collection], to another place , they destro} pd the [true] weaning 
and the Faith in the \ ina}a and in the hve Collections [of SuttasJ. 
Those Bhikkhus who understood neither what had been taught in long 
expositions, nor without exposition, neither the natural meaning nor 
the recondite meaning settled a false meaning in connection with 
spurious speeches of the Buddha These bhikkhus destroyed a great 
deal of [true] meaning under the colour of the letter "Rejecting sui,lo 
passages of the Suttas and of the profound Y inaja, they composed 
other Suttas and another Vrnaj a which had [only] the oppeamneo [of 
the genuino ones] Rejecting the other tests— that is to "ay, the 
ranviira which i» an abstract of the contents [of the Yinaja]— the sis 
sections of the Abhidhamma the Patisnmbhida, the Nidde*a, and some 
portions of the Jataka, they composed new ones They change! 
their names, their appearance, requisites, and gestures, forsal ing what 
was original ‘ 

Those who held the Great Council were the first schismatics , in 
imitation of them many heretics arose Afterwards a schism occurred 
in that [new school] , the Gokuhka and iknbyohara Bhlkkhos 
formed two divisions Afterwards two sehismi took place amongst the 
Gokohhss the Enbussutaks and the Vanuatu bhiklhus formed two 
dmsions And opposing these were the Cetiyns, [another] dmsion of 
the Mabiisangitikns All these fi\e sects, originating from the YI aha 
sangltikas, split the [true] meaning and the doctrine and some jiortions 
of the Collection, setting aside some portions of difficult passages, 
they altered them They changed their names, their appearance, 
requisites, and gestures, forsaking what was original 

In the orthodox school of the Theras again a schism occurred the 
Jlalngsflsaka and \ ajpputtaka bhikkhus formed two sections In the 
school of the Y ajjiputtakas four sections arose, to wit, the Dhammut 
tnnlcas, BKadha} uniJas, ddiannagarih'as, aira'-faunnuiic Ar.lnta'.tuiew' 
two divisions arose among the Ylafntjs isakas the Salhatthh^da and 
Dhammaguttn bhikkhus formed two divisions I com the SibbaiiJu 
vYdras the Lassapikas from the Knssapikas the S inkant n Idins . and 
h i In Dr Qldenberg s translation this sentence is uia io to refer to 
J?T(unmatical innovations 
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subsequently another section, the Suttavadins, separated in their turn. 
These eleven schools which separated themselve's from the Theravada 
split the [true] meaning and the doctrine and some portions of the 
Collection; setting aside some portions of difficult passages, they 
altered them. They changed their names, their appearance, requisites, 
and gestures, forsaking what was original. 

Seventeen are the schismatic sects, and there is one that is not 
schismatic ; together with that which is not schismatic, they are eighteen 
in all. The most excellent one of the Theravadins, which is even as a 
great banyan tree, is the complete doctrine of the Conqueror, free from 
omissions or admissions. The other schools arose as thorns grow on 
the'tree. In the first century there were no schisms ; in the second 
century arose the seventeen schismatieal schools in the religion of the 
Conqueror.’ 1 

The Hemavatikas, Bajagirikas, Siddhatthas, Pubbaseliyas 
Aparaseliyas, Vajiriyas — other six schools arose one after 
the other. To them no reference is here made. 

Now the Sasana held on its way as these eighteen early 
schools. And when Asoka, 2 the righteous ruler, had 
received faith, he bestowed daily a sum of 500,000' on the 
worship of the Buddha, the Norm, the Order, the main- 4 
tenance of his own teacher, the Elder Nigrodha, and on the 
dispensaries at the four gates, and so brought notable 
honour and patronage to the Sasana. Then the teachers 
of other faiths, being deprived of honour and patronage, so 
that they had not even enough to eat, sought that honour 
and patronage by entering the Order, and set forth each 
his own heresies, saying; ‘This is the Norm, this is the 
Discipline, this is the religion of the Master.’ Some, even 
without joining the Order, themselves cut off their hair, 
donned the yellow robes and went about among the Viharas, 
entering the assemblies at the time of the feast-services. 

These bhikklius, albeit they were confuted by Norm, 
Discipline, and the Master’s Word, lacking steadfastness, 
in the right order 3 of Norm and Discipline, wrought divers 
cankers, stains, and nuisance in the Sasana. Some prac- 
tised [holy] fire-cult: some the five-fold heat-asceticism: 4 

1 Dlpavaysa, v. 80-54 ; pp. 140-2 in Oldenberg’s translation. 

2 Called also Dliammasoka ; the earlier king was lull asoka 

3 °™ulomaya. 4 Psalms of the Brethren, p. lo 0 
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eorae turned the waj of the sun, some deliberately strore 
in one wav 01 another, saying, * We shall break up your 
Doctrine and Discipline * 

Thereupon the Order would not, with such as these, hold 
test n al or confession 1 For seien years the fortnightly 
feast was suspended in the Asoka Pirk The king strove 
by a decree to b nng it to pass, hut could not Naj, he 
was filled with reinoise when, through the misunderstand 
mg of a stupid delegate, some bhikkhus were shin And 
fom to allay both his regret and the plague in the Sasana, 
he asked the Order ‘ Who now is sufficient for this bust 
ness?’ When he heard the answer ‘The Elder Tissa 
Voggahs son, sire,’ he muted the Elder to come from 
the Ahoganga lull And when he saw the Elder show a 
miracle, he was filled with confidence in the Elder’s powers, 
and consulted him on that which distressed him, and pro- 
cured assuaging of his remorse 2 3 Moreovei, the Elder 
dwelt seven days in the royal gardens teaching the king 
, doctrine 

Thus instructed, the'king on the seventh day convened 
the Order m the ABoka Park, and seated himself in a 
pavilion which he had bad erected Marshalling the 
bhikkhus into separate groups according to the views they 
professed, he sent for each group in turn, and asked 
'What was the doctrine of the Buddha? Then the 
Eternahsts said ‘He was on Eternahst’, others that 
he taught limited eternahsm, immortality of the soul, 
eel wriggling, fortuitous origins, consciousness [of soul 
after death], unconsciousness of the Borne, neither Anm- 
hilatiomsts said he taught annihilation of soul , those who 
held with Nibb ma m this life on]j claimed lnm no less 8 

The king, through the priming in doctrine previously 
dealt him, discerned that these were none of them [proper] 

1 MaJttiunj»a v 234 282 

a Jb , 204 * The them taught the king 4 There is no reuniting guilt 
without evil intent * , , „ , ,, 

3 furious forum of soul theory, dealt with in the PrihtmjUa 

Suttanta Dialog ut» i 27 f 
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anus, and ejecting them from the Order, he bestowed 
white lay-raiment upon them. And there were 60,000 of 
them in all. Then he sent for other bhikklius and asked 
them : ‘ Sir, what was the doctrine of the Buddha ?’ 
‘ Sire,’ tliey replied, ‘ he was an Analyst.’ 1 At this reply 
the king asked the Elder, saying : ‘ Was he an Anatyst ?’ 
1 Yes, sire.’ Then said the king : ‘ Now, sir, the Sasana 
is purged. Let the 'Order of bhikklius hold the fortnightly 
feast.’ And, providing a guard, he entered the city. In 
concord the Order assembled and held the feast. And sixty 
hundred thousand bhikklius were present. 

At that congress Elder Tissa Moggali’s son, to avert all 
bases of heresy that had arisen, and that might in the future 
arise, analyzed in detail the heads of discourse, by the method 
which had been delivered by the Master, into 500 orthodox 
statements and 500 heterodox statements, and so uttered 
the book of the bases of discourse, the salient feature in 
which had been the future crushing of all dissentient views. 

Thereupon, selecting one thousand bhikklius who were 
learned in the Three Patakas and versed in the Four Pati- 
sambliidfis, 2 just as the Elder, Kassapa the Great [at the 
First Council, had] recited Dhamma and Yinaya, so did he, 
reciting, after purging the religion of its stains, hold the 
Third Council. And in reciting the Abliidhamma, he in- 
corporated this book even as he uttered it. As it is said : — ’ 

Set forth in outline the Book of the ‘ Subjects of Discourse,’ 
Giving account of the ‘ soul ’ and such points controverted. 
By the mere heads thus laid down in delectable mansions 
Moggalfs son filled out, here on earth, the full detail. 

Now, inasmuch as achieved is the way for the comment, 

I will discourse on the matter. Listen attentive ! 

1 Or it Particularist, ns against tho superficiality and inaccuracy of 
sweeping generalisations. Sec Majjhima , ii. 197 (Snbhasutta) ; cf. 

‘ Tho Value of Life in Buddhism,’ by Mrs. Ith. T>., Buddhism, Ran- 
goon, ii. 193. Tho name became synonymous with Theravadin. 

- Meaning text, origins, exposition. 
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eomo turned tfio wa> of the sun , some deliberately strove 
m one wav or another, saying, * We shall break up your 
Doctrine and Discipline ’ 

Thereupon the Order would not, with such as these hold 
festival or confession 1 For seven years the fortnightly 
feast was suspended m the Asoha Park The king strode 
by a decree to faring it to pass but could not Nav, lie 
was filled with remorse when, through the misunderstand 
mg of a stupid delegate, some bhikkhus were slain And 
fain to allay both his regret and the plague m the Sasana, 
he asked the Order * Who now is sufficient for this bnsi 
ness ? When be heard the answer * The Elder Tissa 
Moggahs son, sire,’ he muted the Elder to come from 
the Ahoganga hill And when he s\w the Elder show a 
miracle, he was filled with confidence in the Elder s powers, 
and consulted him on that which distressed him, and pro- 
cured assuaging of his remorse 2 Moreover, the Elder 
dwelt seven days in the royal gardens teaching the king 
doctrine 

Thus instructed, the king on the seventh day convened 
the Order in the Asoka Park, and seated himself m a 
pavilion which he had had erected Marshalling the 
bhikl hus into separate groups according to the views they 
professed, he sent for each group m turn, and asked 
‘What was the doctrine of the Buddha? Then the 
Eternahsts said ‘He was an Eternahst’, others that 
he taught limited eternahsm immortality of the 6onl 
eel wriggling, fortuitous origins, consciousness [of soul 
after death], unconsciousness of the B3me, neither Anm 
hilationists said he taught annihilation of soul, those who 
held with Nibbana in this life only claimed him no less 3 

The king, through the priming m doctrine previously 
dealt him, discerned that these were none of them [proper] 

* MaJ uva jsa v 234 282 

* 7b 264 The tbera taught the king There » no resulting guilt 
without evil intent 

3 "Various forms of soul theory dealt with in the Ural mnjVh 
Suttanta D aloguts j 27 f 
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uiins, and ejecting them from the Order, he bestowed 
white lay-raiment upon them. And there were 60,000 of 
them in all. Then he sent for other bhikkhus and asked 
them : ‘ Sii', what was the doctrine of the Buddha ?’ 

‘ Sire,’ they replied, 1 he was an Analyst.’ 1 At this reply 
the king asked the Elder, saying : ‘ Was he an Analyst ?’ 

‘ Yes, sire.’ Then said the king : ‘ Now, sir, the Siisana 
is purged. Let the Order of bhikkhus hold the fortnightly 
feast.’ And, providing a guard, he entered the city. In 
concord the Order assembled and held the feast. And sixty 
hundred thousand bhikkhus were present. 

At that congress Elder Tissa Moggall’s son, to avert all 
bases of heresy that had arisen, and that might in the future 
arise, analyzed in detail the heads of discourse, by the method 
which had been delivered bj' the Master, into 500 orthodox 
statements and 500 heterodox statements, and so uttered 
the book of the bases of discourse, the salient feature in 
which had been the future crushing of all dissentient views. 

Thereupon, selecting one thousand bhikkhus who were 
learned in the Three Pitakas and versed in the Four Pati- 
sambbidfts 2 just as the Elder, Kassapa the Great [at the 
First Council, had] recited Dhamma and Vinaya, so did he, 
reciting, after purging the religion of its stains, hold the 
Third Council. And in reciting the Abhidhamma, he in- 
corporated this book even as he uttered it. As it is said : — ' 

Set forth in outline the Book of the ‘ Subjects of Discourse,’ 
Giving account of the ‘ soul ’ and such points controverted. 
By flic mere heads thus laid down in dolectablo mansions 
Moggali’s son filled out, hero on earth, the full dolail. 

Now, inasmuch as achieved is the way for the commont, 

I will discourse on the matter. Listen attentive ! 

1 Or a Particularism, iw n"tiimt (ho tmporficinlity ami inaccuracy of 
sweeping generalizations. See Majjhima , ii. 197 (Subhasuttu) ; of, 
‘The Value of Life in llmlrthiim,’ by Mrs. Uh. I)., Buddhism, Han- 
gout), ii. 193. The name became synonymous with Thcrnvf./li,, 

1 Meaning text, origins, exposition. 
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IbOHOur to the Srairch One arahmt Supreme 

POINTS OF CONTROVERSY 

HOOK 1 

1 Of the l^mtcnce oj a Personal J ntiln 
troiertcd Point — That the ' person * is known in the 
sense ot a real and ultimate fact 
From t&e Cammenlarff — The TheniSJta* questions a Argga/a- 
ifidin (one it ho believes in the existence o! a personal entity, soul, or 
perdunng immortal essence in man) concerning his position. Who 
amoDg the eighteen schools of thought were Puggalav idins 9 In the 
Sasana the \ ajpput takas and Satnmitiyas, and many other teachers 
besides not belonging to the SSsana * Person^* means soul. beiD" 
vital principle 1 Is k nown ’ 3 is approached and got at by the under 

stanHffigT I s eogmScV’ Heal not taken as an effect of magic or 

niirage actual ' Ultim ate * ^highest sense, not taken from tradition 
orTiearsay ‘Known as one_of the bfty 'even Ultimntes of our 
conscious experience * 

I —THE 1 IGHT KEriiTATIOSS 
The Fust Refutation 
(i ) The Fnefol i Affirmative Presentation 
[§ X] Iheraiaihn — Is 'the person ' know n Ui the sense of 
a real and ultimate fact 9 
» 'More literally * one of ours — sahaxadin 

* Used m its popular sense =ho mo in the >jhijas, puggiUiS m 
the Abhidharmna Tit aka largely supersedes a 1 1 a and other terms for 
soul 

* Literally, is got or found Cf Dialogues, ii IbO , Psalms of the 
Sisters, 100 1 Jfayest thou obtain 

i rive aggregates, tnelve sense organs and objects eighteen elements, 
twenty two” controlling powers bee Conpmdium of I lulosoi hy, 
fart % II 
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The Eight Refutations {) 

Pitfigalavadin. — Yes. 1 

Th. — Is the person known in the same way 2 as a real and 
ultimate fact is known ? 

P. — Nay, that cannot truly be said. 

Th. — Acknowledger your refutation: (i.) If the person be 
known in the sense of a real and ultimate fact, then indeed, 
good sir, you should also say, the person is known in 
the same way as [any other] real and' ultimate fact [is 
known] . 

(ii.) That which you say here is wrong, namely, (1) that 
we ought to say, * the person is known in the sense of a 
real and ultimate fact,’ but (2) we ought not to say, the 
person is known in the same way as [any other] real and 
ultimate fact [is known]. 

(iii.) If the latter statement (2) cannot be admitted, 
then indeed the former statement (1) should not be 
admitted. 

(iv.) In affirming the former statement (1), while 
(v.) denying the latter (2), you are wrong. 

(ii.) The Fourfold Bejoindcr. 

[2] P. — Is the ‘ person ’ not known in the sense of a 
real and ultimate fact ? • 

Th. — No, it is not known. 3 

P . — Is it unknown in the same way as any real and 
ultimate fact is [known] ? 

Th. — Nay, that cannot truly be said. 

P . — Acknowledge the rejoinder: 4 (i.) If the person be not 

1 1 Yos,' because the Exalted One, whose utterances were mutually 
consistent, who taught no mere on-dits, and who himself had universal 
knowledge, said in the Suttas handed down, that ‘ there is for instance 
the person who is working for his own advantage,’ and so on. — Corny. 

2 Tato. This is an 1 instrumental ’ phrase : kin te ‘puggalo pi 
ton’ alt arena upalabbhatTti?’ ‘In the same way,’ that is, 
either as the factors of mind and body are ltnov n, by immediate con- 
sciousness, or under one of the twenty-four relation-categories. — Corny. 

2 English idiom requires that the affirmative A man til! be 
rendered negatively. 

1 P a t i - k a mm a ij, ‘ re-action ’ ; hence, retort, rejoinder, rebutting, 
repartee.* 
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known in the sense of a real and ultimate fact, then indeed, 
good sir, you should also say not known in the same way 
as any' real and ultimate fact is known 
fn ) That which you say here is wrong, namely, that 
(1) wo ought to siy ‘the person is not known m the sense 
of ft real and ultimate fact,’ and (2) we ought not to say 
‘not known in the same way as any real and ultimate fact j 
is known * 

If the latter statement (2) cannot be admitted, then 
indeed the former statement (1) should not be admitted 
either 

In affirming (2), while denying (I), you are wrong 


(in ) The Fourfold llefutahon 

[8] P ( continues ) — But if yon imagine we ought to 
affirm that (1) the person is not known in the sense of a 
real and ultimate fact, but we ought not also to affirm that 
(2) the ‘person ’ is not known in the same way as [any] real 
and ultimate fact [is known], then you, who have actually 
assented to the verv proposition contained in that negative 
question, 1 must certainly be refuted in the following 
manner — let us then refute you, for you are well 
refuted • 

(i ) If (1) the ‘person’ is not known in the sense of a leal 
and ultimate fact, then indeed, good sir, you should have 
said [as well] that (2) the ‘person is not known 2 m the 
same way as any real and ultimate fact is known 
(n ) "U hat yon affirm is false, namely, that the former 
statement (2) should be affirmed, but that the latter 
(2) should not be affirmed 

If the latter statement (2) is not to be affirmed, then 
neither truly can the former (1) be affirmed 
That which you say here — (I) should be affirmed, but 
not (2) , tins statement of yours is wrong 

1 Implied in t a 1 1 h a Iberc 
*InI*TS> ed readnupalabbhati 
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P. (contbr-cs '\ — If this be a faulty refutation. look at 
the parallel procedure in your own argument 1Y Thu?, 
according to us (1) was true i the person is known, etc.) : 
hut (2) was not true (. . . known in the same way, oto.h 
Now we. who admitted these propositions, do not consider 
ourselves to have been refuted. [You say] you have refuted 
us : anyway we are not well refuted. Your argument van 
that if we affirmed (1), we must also affirm i2) : that if we 
did not admit the truth of (2), neither could wo admit tlm 
truth of (1) ; that we were wrong in assenting to (D, while 
denying (2). 

(v.) The Fourfold Conclusion. 2 

[5] P. ( continues ). — Nay (I repeat), we are not to ho refuted 
thus, (i.) namely, that my proposition compels me to assent 
to your ‘ known in the same way,’ etc. : (ih) your pro- 
nouncement that my proposition (1) coupled with my 
rejection (2) is wrong; 3 (iii.) that if I reject (2), 1 must 
also reject (1) ; (iv.) that I must affirm both or none. This 
refutation of yours is badly done. I maintain, on tho otlior 
hand, that my rejoinder was well done, and that my soquol 
to the argument 4 was well done. 


The Second Refutation. 

(i.) The Fivefold Adverse Controversy. 

[6] P. — Is the person not known in the sense of a real 
and ultimate fact ? 

- Th. — No, it is not known . . . ( continue as in § 1, reversing 
the speakers, and substituting ‘not known ’ for ‘known.’ 

1 Dpanaya, or U p a n a y a n a, is the technical term in Buddhist 
logic for the minor premiss, and means the leading-up-towurds, the 
subsumption. 

2 Nig gam an a, ‘going down or away’: a technical term jri 
Buddhist logic. 

3 In the P.T.S. ed. n’up alabbhati, in this paragraph, according 
to B r , should he u p a 1 a b b h a t i. 

Patipa danii i.e., ka t ha-ni agga-p a tipji d ana. — Corny. 
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T 1 

0 1 ) Tie Fourfold Rejoinder 

[7J Th —Is the person known in the sense of a real and 
ultimate fact ? 

I’ — les {continue m m § 2, > nanny the tpcalm, 

and subsUtuUitrf ‘ known ' jm ‘not known ’ 

0») Tie rourfoll I (filiation 

[8] 'lh —But if jou imagine we ought to affirm that * the 
person ’ is known in the sense of a real and ultimate fact, 
but that wo ought not to affirm as well that the person is 
known in the same way as [any other] real and ultimate 
fict [is known], etc (continue as tn § 3 iciersmo He 
8}ea1ei8 and substit itmg ‘known’ foi ‘not known ) 

(iv ) Tie rourfoll Abdication 

[9] lh (continues) —If this be a faulty refutation, look at 
the parallel procedure in join own argument (§ 6) Thus, 
according to us (a) was tine (a soul is not 1 nown, etc ) 
but (i») was not true ( not known in the same way, 
etc) Now we, who admitted tlie^e propositions, do not 
consider oursei\es to have been refuted, etc 

(v) Tie Foirfoll Conclusion 

[10] Th ( continues ) — Nay, I repeat, we are not to he 
refuted as you claim to have refuted us wherefore 
your refutation was ill done etc 1 


The 2 hud Refutation 

[11] Th — 'Is the person known in the sense of a real 
and ultimate fact ? 

1 Bo far for what tic Cot y calls pathama suddbisacchi 
ia tcho — the fesf controversy merely reJatin" to the ‘ real ty 
of the personal entitv considered absolutely or in itself Its reality fs 
next considered in relation to space to tune an! lastly to things in 
genera] And under each of these four aspects ns we have already 
seen above under the first the argument is pre ented aff ramtnelv and 
negatively thus making up the eight faced views or at|ha mtikh# 
vada of the controv er«y 
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The Sixth Iictutation 
[11] P Is the person not known 
§ 11) everywhere in tint sense 9 
1 nown f)i * known } 1 


. (otheimse as m 
(suhtitutiua ‘not 


The Scienth Refutation 

M the person not known always in tint 

sense 9 

The Li'ihth Rt/utatnn 

T Is the person not known . m everything 
m that sense?. 


II COMPARATIVE INQUIRT 
Comparison « ith othei Realities, simpltf treate i * 

[17] 1 h — Is the person known in the sense of a real 
and ultimate fact, and is material quality 3 also known in 
the sense of a real and ultimate fact ? 

P — ^es 

Th — Is material quality one thing and the person 
another ? 

P — Nay that cannot truly be said 

Th — Acknowledge the refutation If the person and 
material quality he each known in thB sense of real and 
ultimate facts, then indeed good §ir, you should also have 
admitted that they are distinct things lou are wrong to 

» This nnd the ueit two section" opened by the opponent are to be 
completed as in § C 10 

a Suddhiha sacchihattha eageandanl 

3 Bupag, le the mater al bbandha or aggregate in the con . 
stitnents of personality the twenty eight properties o' matter con j 
sidered as qualities of body mentally presented. On the rendering ^ 
cf Co ipcnduin Part VI and p 271 f 
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admit the former proposition and not the latter. If the 
latter cannot lie admitted, neither should the former ho 
nflirmod. 'I'o say that the person and material quality are 
both known in the sonso of real and ultimate facts, hut 
that they are not mutually distinct things, is false. 

[18-711] The mime form of amtronrsii i* then piir-ood von- 
ccrnhif) Jiftp-Jive other real and ultimate /art*, nr asperf s <> >t 
them, namely : — 


tho other aggregates 
(Idiandlia's) ; 


tho twelve sense factors 
(di/atana's ); 3 


[18] fooling \ 

[19] perception 1 : 

[20] coefficients (nan Idiom's) ~ j 

[21] consciousness; 

[22] the organ of sight 

[23] „ of hearing 

[21] „ of smell 

[25] „ of taste 

[20] „ of touch 

[27] visible object 

[28] sound 

[29] odour 

[80] taste 

[31] tangible object 

[32] mind (sennits communis) 

[33] cognizable object : 

[81] eye as subjective element i 
[35-S] ear, nose, tongue, body - 

as subjective element j 

[39-13] sights, sounds, odours, tastes, touches as objec- 
tive element ; 

[44-8] visual, auditory, olfactory, gustatory, tactile cog- 
nition as subjective element, 

[49] mind as subjective element, 

[50] mind-cognizing as subjective element, 

[51] cognizables as objective element : 


the eighteen elements 

(d linin' s) • 4 
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Of Soul or Pei son X \ 

[52 7] 1 the eye, ear, nose, tongue, bod/, \ 
mind as controlling power, 

[58 CO] female sex, male set, life as con 
trolling power, 

[01 5] pleasme, pain, joy, gnef, hedonic 
indifference as controlling power, 

[66 70] the controlling powers faith, 
energy, mindfulness, concentration, under 
standing, 

[71 8] the controlling powers [known as] 

( 1 ) the thought, * I shall come to know the 
unknown,’ (u ) the coming to know, ( 111 ) the 
having known > 

[71] P — Is the person not known m the sense of a 
real and ultimate fact ? 

1 h — It is not 

P — Did the Exalted One say ‘ There is the person 
who works for his own good ? 2 And is material quality 
known m the sense of a real and ultimate fact ? 

Th — kes 

P — Is materialquality one thing ami the person another 9 
Di — Nay, that cannot be truly said 
P — Acknowledge this rejoinder 3 It the Exalted One 
said ' There is the person who works for his own good,* 
ind il material quality he known m the sense of n real mul 
nltimate fact, then indeed, good sir, you should also hate 
admitted that material quality and the person nro two 
distinct things kou are wrong in admitting the truth of 
the former statement while you deny that of the fatter If 
material quality and person are not two distinct facts, then 
neither canyon also say that the Exalted One preJicoted 
anything concerning a * person 1 kour position »s fahe * 

[75 129] Jhe eontroieitj is non rrj entel with the tucif* 

1 Cotnpcn ini 1 , p 17 ► f 

* I rom o citegorj of four sorts of persons ( p u g g ft 1 1 ) oecurnn}, 
in three of the four NiX tyu* (e g , Dtjh t 1 1 2JJ , U<tj}) tm t l ”f J 
-III, Angutt ira.n 95) though not with the phnt«c Vlthi There » 

* Varnclj to 117 * Complete » In '5 3 16. 


the 

twenty two 
controlling 
powers 

(utrfriya's ) 1 
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Comparative Inquiry 

sivc substitution of each of the real and ultimate facts named 
in §§ 18-73 for ‘ material quality.’ 

Comparison with other Realities continued hi/ 

Wen/ of Analogy. 

[130] Th . — -Malarial quality is (you have admitted) 
known as a real and ultimate fact. Feeling, too, is known ns 
suck. Now, is material quality one thing and feeling another? 

P.— Yes. 

Tk. — Is the person known also in the sense of a real 
and ultimate fact, as material quality is known ? 

P. — Yes. * 

Th. — Then, is material quality one thing, person another 
thing ? 

P. — Nay, that cannot truly be admitted. 

Th. — Acknowledge the refutation : If material quality 
and feeling are both known as real and ultimate facts, and 
yet are two different things, then analogously, if the person 
and material quality are both known as real and ultimate 
facts, they, good sir, can equally be two different things. 
Your position in admitting the first pair of propositions, 
hut not the second pair, is false. If you cannot admit 
the second' pair, neither should you have admitted the 
first pair. Your position is false. 1 

[131-133] The same argument is then applied to the case of 
each of the other three khandhas, substituted for feeling. 

[134] The permutations of the fisc aggregates (khandhas) 
arc proceeded with as in § 130, thus : 

material quality and feeling, ^ 

the person and material quality / m e rc ldaccd by 

feeling and perception, -v 

the person and feeling J ’ ncxt ^ 

feeling and the coefficients, 

the person and feeling / ’ ncxi ^ 

feeling and consciousness, "I 

the person and feeling J ’ a ^ te) 

1 This discourse may be completed as in §§ 2-16. 

T.s. v. 


o 
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perception, coefficients, and consciousness tn then turn 
replace feeling 


[135] Next each of the 12 Ayatanas, the 18 Dhatus, and 
the 22 Indriyas ts used m turn to illustrate the analoj\j,t!m 


organ of sight and organ of hearing, l 

the person and organ of sight, / e * C ’ ts * ,c f usi 


grouping m the Ayatana analogies, the last grouping in the 
Indnya analogies being 

the controlling power of ‘one who has come to know,’ and 
that of ‘ the coming to know,' 
the person and the controlling power of * one who has come 
to know ’ 


[136] P — Material quality is known [you have ad 
nutted] in the sense ot a real and ultimate fact Is 
material quality one thing, feeling another thing ? 

Th — les 

P — Was it said by the Exalted One ‘There is the 
person who works for his own good ? 1 And is material 
quality known in the sense of a real and ultimate fact? 

Th —\es 

P — [Well then,] is material qualitj one thing, the 
person another ? 

Th — Isay, that cannot truly he said 

P — Acknowledge the rejoinder 3 If material qualitj 
and feeling are known as real, ultimate facts, and ore 
different things, then why are not ‘the per a on’— a term used 
by the -Exalted One — and material qoahtyalso two different 
things? lour position is false lou admit the truth of 
the first pair of propositions, hut not that of the analogous 
second pair If you denj the truth of the second pair, 
you should not admit the troth of the analogous first 

^ {l he discourse maj U comjdeted as m §§ JMG ) 

i cf j 74 Tho opponent still assumes that the Un Mha tba 
v,ordi ‘pu^gala* In the sense of a permanent ultimate ent-tt 
* I e , to f 180 
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Of Soul or Person I. 1 . 

perception, coefficients, and consciousness tn their turn 
te place feeling. 

[135] Xcxt each of the 12 Ayatanas, the 18 Dhiitas, and 
the 22 Indriyaa is used in turn to illustiate the analogy, thus : 
organ of sight and organ of hearing, i 
tbo person and organ of sight, / etc '' 18 
grouping tn the Ayatana-analogics, the last giouping m the 
Jndnyu analogue being 

the controlling power of ‘one who has come to know,’ and 
that of 4 the coming to know,’ 

the person and the controlling power of ‘ one who has come 
to know.’ 

[13b] P. — Material quality is known [you have ad- 
mitted] m the sense of a real and ultimate fact. Is 
material quality one thing, feeling another thing ? 

Th. — Yes. 

p — -\y ftS it said by the Exalted One ‘There is the 
person who works for his own good?’ 1 And is material 
quality known in the sense of a real and ultimate fact? 

Th.— Yes. 

P. — [Well then,] is material quality one thing, the 
person another ? 

Th. — Nay, that cannot truly be said. 

P . — Acknowledge the rejoinder: 2 If material quality 
and feeling are known as real, ultimate facts, and are 
different things, then why are not ‘the person'— a term used 
by the Exalted One — and material quality also two different 
things? Your position is false. You admit the truth of 
the firet pair of propositions, but not that of the analogous 
second pair. If you deny the truth of the second pair, 
jou should not admit the truth of the analogous first 

^ [The discourse may be completed as tn §§ 8-16 ) 

1 Cf § 74 The opponent still assumes that the Buddha used the 
■word ‘pnggala’ in the sense of a permanent ultimate entitj 
3 I e , to § 130 
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feeling the person ? is the person 
apart from feeling? 13 feeling 
is the organ of sight the person ? 


m feeling ? 
m the person? 
and no on 


[142] P — Is the person not known m the sense of a 
real and ultimate fact ? 

Th — It is not so known 
P — ( 1 ) Is material quality the person ? 

Th — Nay, that cannot truly be admitted 
P — Acknowledge the rejoinder 1 If the person is not 
bo known as you Btate, then you should have admitted 
that material quality and person are the same 2 If you 
cannot admit the latter proposition, neither can you assert 
the former 

[143] P — Ie the person not known m the sense of a 
real and ultimate fact? 

Th — It is not so known 

P — ( 11 ) Is the person known as being in material 
quality ? (hi) Or as being apart from material qualitv ? 
(iv ) Or is material quality known as being m the person ? 
Th — Nay, that cannot truly be admitted 
P — Acknowledge the rejoinder 3 If the person is not 
known in the sense of a real and ultimate fact then, good 
sir, you should admit that it is known [in association with’ 
material quality] as advanced m the other propositions 
If one of these cannot bo admitted, neither should you 
have asserted the first proposition 4 

(This and the preceding § may be completed as m 3-1 G ) 

[144 145] The 'wheel' is then turned as indicated w 
§§ 140 141 


* I e , to § 1SS 

1 * Material qmhtj ’ or any other of the fifty seven ult mates If 
• puggala is not ft separate ultimate it must he HenUfiable with 
one of them — admitting the fact that puggala it— dil not the 
Exalted One Bay so ? 

3 I e to $ 139 * 

* It being still asserted fiiyp)ihftt puggala is ft real etc, fact 
The Eormcsc editions repeat the supposed eridence given fn > 7< 



2 f. 


0'^ ?« yw rati r? hi/] in' ty 


«? 
« f 


,4 uxor in trr! C ha me t? riot i <\x . 

[140] 77(. — la ‘ tlie person ’ known in the sense of a real 
and ultimate fact ? 

P. — Yea. 

Th . — Ib * the person ’ related, or is it absolute ? Is * the 
person ’ conditioned, or is it unconditioned ? Is it eternal ? 
or is it temporal ? Has it external features ? or is it 
without any ? 

]\ — Nay, these things cannot truly be predicated about 
it. . . . ( Continue an in t; 1: ‘Acknowledge the refuta- 

tion,’ etc. 1 

[147] P . — Is * the person ' unknown in the sense of a 
real and ultimate fact ? 

77/.— It is. 

P . — Was it said by the Exalted One : ' There is the 
person who works for his own good ’ . . . ? 

Th.— Yes. 

P . — Is the person related, or is it absolute? conditioned 
or unconditioned? eternal or temporal? with the marks or 
without them ? 

Th. — Nay, these things cannot truly be predicated 
about it. 2 

P. — Acknowledge, etc. n . . . {yamjdrtr an in £ 2 and in 
ifij 3-16)." 


1 The text has here the eliding . . . pe . . . The Corny, remarks : 
Inasmuch as anything considered in its real, ultimate sense is, except 
Nibb.vna, bound up in relations (pace ay a), happens only as con- 
ditioned by relations, arises, ceases, and has no perduring essence, and 
finally, has the character known ns (ley. sankh,;tass a} the reason 
for happening, therefore it is asked : Has the person aho these 
characteristics ? 

- Because (1) as an entity ‘person ’ is non-existent ; (21 with ‘person’ 
as a coucrete bundle of phenomena (the ‘person’ of the quotation) 
the original thesis is not really concerned. . 

0 The text again breaks off with its . . . p e . . . ( L - c .) 



Of Soul or Pa son 


To clear the Meaning of the Tei ins. 1 

[148J Th. — Is ‘ the person ’ known, and conversely, is 
that which is Known the person ? 

The person is known. Conversely, of that which 
is known some is * person,’ some is not ‘ person.’ 

Th. — Do you admit this with respect to the subject 
also: of that which is person, is some known and some 
not known ? 

1\ — Nay, that cannot truly be said . . . (continue as 
before). 

[140] 27,.— Does ‘person’ mean a reality and con- 
versely ? 

P.~ l Person ’ is a reality. Conversely, reality means 
in part person, m part not person. 

Th — Do you admit this with respect to the subject 
also: that ‘person means in part reality, in part non- 
reality ’? 

P. — Nay, that cannot truly be said. . . . 

[150] Th. — Does the person exist, and conversely? 

P. — The person exists. Conversely, of the existent 
some is person, some is not person. 

Th — Of the person is 6ome existent, some non-existent ? 

P. — Nay, that cannot truly be said. . . . 

[151] Query repeated with an equivalent major term. 2 
[1523 Th — Is person something that is, and conversely ? 

(Reply simdai to the joregoing.) 

1 An inquiry into how far the middle term, such as ‘ that which is 
known,’ is ‘ distributed ’ with respect to the subject, or is coincident with 
jt The Corny explains that ke-hi ci, ‘some,’ is [not instrumental, 
but] equal to I o ci, h 1 being merely a particle * For me the person 
is. and the Buddha said so, but not all that \a known [as ultimately 
real] is person.’ The fact that ‘atthi,’ *1*, ‘exists,’ is not used m 
pall merely as a copula, gives the term, as meaning separate existence 
in fact, not only in thought, a greater emphasis than our own ‘is.* 
s Sap vijj amano, an equivalent of the preceding vijjara.xno 
AH ore equivalents for np .l.bbh.ti, "is known,' or lounJ -C.my 



25. Sifting the Meaning 23 

. [153] Th : — Does the person exist, and conversely, is 
that which exists not all person? 1 

P.— Yes. 

Th. — Can you substitute ‘ not exist(s) ’ for ‘ exist(s) ’ ? 

P.— No. ... 

Inquiry into Tcrm-or-Conccpt , 2 3 * * * * 

[154] Th. — Is one who has material quality in the 
sphere of matter 8 a ' person ’? 

Yes. 

Is one who experiences desires of sense in the sphere of 
sense-desire ‘a person ’? 

Nay, that cannot truly be said. . . . 

[154"] Are those who have material qualities in the 
sphere of matter ‘persons’? 

Yes. 

Are those who experience desires of sense in the sphere 
of sense-desire ‘ persons’? 

1 On this section the Commentator as follows : The opponent has 
just admitted that the existent [the real ultimate existent] is greater 
in extension than ‘soul.’ The Theravadin, having his assent to this, 
now connects it with his assertion about the Buddha’s statement: 
You quoted that saying : ' There are (souls or) persons working for 
their own good ’ , . . only on account of the term, and this you took 
as implying that soul exists [as a real ultimate]. But the Bhagavit 
also said, in the Sutta Nipiita (1116) : ‘ Consider, Mogharaja, that the 
world is empty of soul (attfi).’ . . . Hence, by the quotation, it is 
as easy to deny soul (p u g g a 1 o natthi)as to affirm it (puggalo 
atthi), or, to say ‘that which exists not is all persons (natthi 
sab bo puggalo), as to say that ‘that which exists is not all 
persons ’ (atthi n a s a b b o puggalo). The Corny, explains this 
last clause as equivalent to ‘some existent things are persons, some 

'not.’ The converse in English is better expressed by ‘all existent 
things are not persons.’ 

2 Panhatti. See p. 1, n. 

3 Dhatu stands here, spatially considered, for 1 o k a , hence 

* sphere ’ for ‘ element.’ Cf. Yam, i. 374. Henceforth the text gives 

only the opening' of the ‘first refutation’ in each controversy, the 

Theravadin putting the question. To indicate the speakers is therefore 

unnecessary. 
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Noj, that cannot truly be said 

[154*] Is one who is without material qualities in the 
sphere of the Immaterial a ‘ person ’? 

Yes 

Is one who experiences desires of sense m the sphere of 
sense desire a person ? 

Nay, that cannot truly be said 

[154'] Are those who have no material qualities m the 
Immaterial sphere ‘persons ’? 
les 

Are those who experience sense desires m the sphere of 
of sense-desire ' persons ? 

Nay, that cannot truly be admitted 
[155] lh — According to you one who has material 
qualities in the sphei e of matter is a ' person one who has 
no material qualities m the Immaterial sphere is a ‘person ’ 
does anyone deceasing from the Rupa sphere got reborn in 
the Immaterial sphere? 

Yes 

Is the ‘person’ who had material quahtes [then] anm 
bdated, and does the person witli no material qualities 
come into being ? 

Nay, that cannot trulj be admitted 

Queues repeated, substituting ‘ being^/or ‘ person ’ 

[25G] Applying the terms ‘ physical frame,’ 2 and ‘body’* 
indiscriminately to our body, are these identical, one in 
meaning, the same the siune in denotation, the same in 
origin ? 
les 

1 bat to Both nro equn alent expressions for ‘ soul Seefl.wi 
a I\ Vyo, literallv, os in ni k Vyo a group collection, congeries 
In psychology, the whole sentient surface, organ and sen! of touch. 

We lack a synonjjn for ‘body , cf Korjer Letb 
* The unusual phraso kljai) appixao karftvfi fa in the 
Corny, paraphrased by kilyatj appetnbbap allljapotab 
baocklbbax-ari upanetabbap ax Ibli ajitabbay katrt 
‘taking [tl c two terras as applied to] bod J not In a separate but * 
cohesho sense te. in one and the same sense withod d* 
tingul'hlng * 
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I. 1. 


Th. — Yes. 

P. — Is ‘physical frame’ one tiling, ' individual’ for 
‘ personal entity ’) another ? 

Th. — Nay, that cannot truly be said. 

J \ — Acknowledge my rejoinder If there he this identity 
and coincidence botweon * physical frame ’ and * body and 
if it was said by the Exalted One ‘ There is the individual, 
etc. 2 . . then indeed, good sir, it should also have been 
admitted that 'physical frame’ is one thing and ‘indi- 
vidual ’ or ‘ personal entity ’ another. You are wrong iti 
admitting the first two propositions and denying the third. 
If you cannot admit the third, neither should you have 
admitted the first two . . . {complete the discourse ns in 
§§ 3-16). ' 

Examination continual by tray of Pebirthx 

[158] Th. — Does (a person or) soul 4 run on (or trans- 
migrate) from this world to another and from another 
world- to this ? 6 

P. — Yes. 

Is it the identical soul who transmigrates from this 
world to another and from another world to this ? p 

Nay, that cannot be truly said . . . (complete as above). 

Th. — Then is it a different soul who transmigrates. . . . 

P . — Nay, that cannot truly be said. 7 . . . (complete as 
above). 

Th. — Then is it both the identical and also a different 
soul who transmigrates . . .'? 

P. — Nay, that cannot truly be said. . . . 

1 Namely, to § 156. 2 Puggalo. 

3 Gati-anuyogo . — Corny. The PTS. text omits the title 
after § 170. 

4 Pnggalo is now rendered by soul, that term being in eschato- 
logical discussion, more familiar to us than ‘ person.’ 

5 This (question eliciting an essential feature in the Pnggala-vadin’s 
or animistic position is repeated, as a matter of form, before each of 
the four following questions. 

6 The Eternalist view.— Corny. See Dialogues, i. 46 f. 

7 He fears lest he side with the Annihilationists.— Corny. 
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Nay, that cannot truly be said 
[154‘] Is one who is without material qualities m the 
sphere of the Immaterial a person ’? 

Yes 

Is one who experiences desires of sense m the sphere of 
een Be desire a person ? 

Nay, that cannot trulj be said 

[154] Are those who hate no material qualities in the 
Immaterial sphere ‘persons '? 

Yes 

Are those who experience 6ense desires in the sphere of 
of sense desire 4 persons ? 

Naj, that cannot trulj he admitted 

[155] Jh — According to jou one who has material 
qualities m the sphere of matter is a 4 person one who has 
no material qualities m the Immaterial sphere is a ‘person 
does anyone deceasing from the IUipa sphere get reborn in 
the Immaterial sphere? 

Yes 

Is the 4 person ’ who had material qunhtes [then] anm 
hilated, and does the person with no material qualities 
come into being ? 

Naj, that cannot truly be admitted 

Queries rej cated, substituting 4 being l foi 4 person 

[156] Applying the terms ‘physical frame 2 and ‘body’ 3 
indiscriminately to our body, are these identical one in 
meaning, the same the same in denotation, the same m 
origin ? 

Yes 

1 Satto Both are equivalent expressions for ‘ soul Sec § 1, n 2 

2 Kayo, literally as in nikajo a group collect on congeries 
In psychology, the whole sentient surface organ and seat of touch. 

\\ e lack a synonym for body cf Korper Leib 

* The unusual phrase kayarj appiyag karitva is m tho 
Corny -p ara P^ rft9e d hy kSyag appetabbag alliyipetab 
bagek J bhavag upanotabbag avibhajitahbag hatvS 
taking [tbe two terms as applied to] body not in a separate but a 
cohesne sense t e , in one and the same sen-e withoht dis 
tinguishing 
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Th. — Yes. 

P. — Is ‘ physical frame ’ one thing, ‘ individual ’ (or 
* personal entity ') another ? 

Th . — Nay, that cannot truly be said. 

P . — Acknowledge my rejoinder :* If there be this identity 
and coincidence between ‘ physical frame ’ and ‘ body and 
if it was said by the Exalted One ‘ There is the individual, 
etc. 2 . . then indeed, good sir, it should also have been 
admitted that ‘physical frame 1 is one thing and ‘ indi- 
vidual ’ or ‘ personal entity ’ another. You are wrong in 
admitting the first two propositions and denying the third. 
If you cannot admit the third, neither should you have 
admitted the first two . . . (complete the discourse as in 
§§ 8-16). ' 

Examination continued by way of Rebirth. 5 

[158] Th. — Does (a person or) soul 4 run on (or trans- 
migrate) from this world to another and from another 
world- to this ? 6 

Pi — Yes. 

Is it the identical soul who transmigrates from this 
world to another and from- another world to this ? e 

Nay, that cannot be truly said . . . (complete as above). 

Th. — Then is it a different soul who transmigrates. . , . 

P . — Nay, that cannot truly be said. 7 . . (complete as 

above). 

Th . — Then is it both the identical and also a different 
soul who transmigrates . . . ? 

P. — Nay, that cannot truly be said. ... 

1 Namely, to § 156. 2 Puggalo. 

3 Gati-anuyogo .- — Corny. The PTS. text omits the title 
after § 170. 

4 Puggalo is now rendered by soul, that term being in eschato- 
logical discussion more familiar to us than ‘ person.’ 

5 This question eliciting an essential feature in the Puggala-vgdin’s 
or animistic position is repeated, as a matter of for m, before each of 
the four following questions. 

8 The Eternalist view .—Corny. See Dialogues, i. 46 f. 

7 He fears lest he side with the Annihilationists.— Corny, 
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the 1 Itatnnq 

Are the terras ‘personal entity/ 1 or ‘soul/ 2 as applied 
without distinction to the individual, identical, one in 
meaning, the same, the same m denotation, the same m 
origin? 

Yes 

Is ‘physical frame' different from ‘personal entity’ 
(or * individual *) ? 

Yes 

Is * soul ' one thing, * body another ? ** 

Kay, that cannot truly be said 

Acknowledge the refutation If there be this identity 
and coincidence between 8 ‘physical frame’ and ‘body’/ 
and if there he this identity and coincidence between 
‘individual’ (or personal entity) and ‘soul’, if, further, 

* physical frame ’ is different from ‘mdmdual ’ (or personal 
entity), then indeed, good sir, it should also hn\e been 
admitted that 4 soul ’ 19 different from ‘ body 

loti are wrong in (1) admitting the identity between 
1 physical frame ’ and 4 body/ (2) admitting the identity 
between ‘personal entity’ and 4 soul, (3) admitting tbe 
difference between ‘physical frame ’and ‘personal entity/ 
while (4) you den} tbe difference between * body ’ and 
‘ soul ’ 

If you cannot admit (4), neither should you have 
admitted (1), (2), (8) lou cannot admit (1), (2), (3), while 
denying (4) 

[157J P — Are the terms 4 physical frame ’ and 4 bod} ’ 
applied to body without distinction of meaning, identical, 
one in meaning, the same, the same in denotation, the 
same in origin ? 

Th — Yes 

p — Was it Baid by the Exalted One 4 There is tbe mdi 
vidual [or person] who works for his own good? 

a JiVo^The etymology of jin a—' 'Jo mg tiung-reveals better 
than our ambiguous « soul, the dtfhculty of denying j it o of a living 

^ The test hew and below [ 157] repeats the details of the identity, 
n«n e and extent e 
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Th. — Then is it neither the identical soul, nor yet a 
different soul who transmigrates . . . 

P. — Nay, that cannot truly be said. . . . 

Th. — Is it the identical, a different, both identical and 
also different, neither identical, nor different soul who 
transmigrates . . . ? 

P . — Nay, that cannot truly be said. . . . 

[159] P. — Then is it wrong to say, ‘ The soul trans- 
migrates from this world to another world, and from 
another world to this ?’ 

Th. — Yes. 

P. — Was it not said by the Exalted One : — 

* When he hath, run from birth to birth 
Seven times and reached the last, that sold 
Endmalccr shall become of ill, 

By wearing every fetter down ' l 2 


Is the Suttanta thus ? 

Th.— Yes. ■ 

P. — Then surely the soul does transmigrate from this 
world to another world and from another world to this. 
A.gain {repeating his first question) was it not said by the 
Exalted One : ‘ Without a known beginning, 0 bhikkhus, is 
the way of life ever renewed ; unrevealed is the origin of soids 
(lit. beings) who, shrouded in ignorance alid bound by the 
fetters of natural desire, run on transmigrating.’ 3 Is the 
Suttanta thus ? 

Th.— -Yes. • 

Then surely the soul does transmigrate as was 

said. 


[160] Th. Does the soul transmigrate from this world, 
etc. ? 

P.— ' Yes. 

® oes the identical soul so transmigrate ? 


the next < l uestion l( r st ke side with certain 
™ and the Eehvri SSl«s’ respectively.' — Corny. Of. Dialoynes, 


' ' Iti-vuHal-a , § 24. 
Suyyutta-Ni'kaya, iii. 149. 
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Are tho terras ' personal entity , 1 or * soul,’* ns applied 
without distinction to tho individual, identical, one m 
meaning, tlio same, tho same in denotation, tho same in 
origin ? 
hes 

Is ‘ physical frame ’ different from ' personal entity 
(or ‘ individual ') ? 
les 

Is * soul ‘ one thing, ' body another ? 

>»av, that cannot trulv bo said 
\d»nowledgo tho refutation If there be this identity 
and coincidence between 3 'physical frame and 'body, 
and if there be U»9 identih and coincidence between 
'individual’ (or personal entity) and 'soul', if, further, 

1 physical frame ’ is different from 4 individual * (or personal 
entity), then indeed, good 6ir, it should also have been 
admitted that 4 soul is different from 4 body 

\ou are wrong in (1) admitting tho identity between 
4 physical frame and 4 body,’ (2) admitting the identity 
between 'personal entity' and 'soul, (3) admitting the 
difference between ‘physical frame* and ‘personal entity, 
while (1) you deny tho difference between ‘body and 
4 soul ’ 

If you cannot admit (4), neither should you have 
admitted (1), (2), (3) hou cannot admit (1) (2), (3), while 
denying (4) 

£157 J i» — Are the terms 4 physical frame and 4 body 
applied to body without distinction of meaning identical, 
one in meaning, the same, the same in denotation, the 
same in origin ? 

Th —Yes 

p —\Vas it said by the Exalted One 4 There is the mdi 
v Kiuai for person J who wuriff /or ires own good P 
1 Puggalo 

* Jlvo The etymology of jivo—* living thing— reveals better 
tl an our ambiguous soul, the difficulty of denying jlv o of o living 
or Iiv e body 

3 The text here and below [5 I57J repeats the details of the identity 
and ex tens n e 
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77/.- — Then is it. neither the identical soul, nor yet a 
difforenf soul who transmigrates . . .V 1 

/’. — Nay, that cannot truly bo paid. . . . 

77 , ( — 1b it, the identical, a different, both identical and 
ftko different, neither identical, nor different soul who 
transmigrates . . . ? 

p. — Nay, that cannot truly bo said. . . . 

[150] P. — Then is it wrong to say, ‘ The soul trans- 
migrates from this world to another world, and from 
another world to this ?' 

Th, — Yes. 

1\_W as it not said by the Exalted One 

* When he hath nut from birth to birth 
Scrcn limeti and readied the lad, that soul 
End maker shall become of ill, 

By wearing every fetter down ' ? 2 


Is the Suttanta thus ? 

27k— Y es. 

P. — Thou surely the soul does transmigrate from this 
world to another world and from another world to this. 
tVgain (repeating his first question) was it not said by the 
Exalted One : ‘ Without a known beginning, 0 hhikkhns, is 
the way of life ever renewed ; nnrerealed is the origin of souls 
(lit. beings) who, shrouded in ignorance and bound by the 
fitters oj natural desire, run on transmigrating.’ 3 Is the 
Suttanta thus ? 

27k— Yes. 

f ' ^ len surely the soul does transmigrate as was 
said. 

W ® oes tlm soul transmigrate from this world, 


D-— Yes. 

Does the identical soul so transmigrate ? 
Etornalistsftndtho^EeVwri" 1 ! “f* <1UeStion lcst lle side v '' ith c ertn 

i. 87 f. Eebvngglers respectively .-Corny. Cf. Dialogu 

' Bi-vuttal-a, i 24. 

Wjutla-xihlya, iii. 149 . 
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P— Nay, that cannot truly be said . . (complete as 

usual ) 

Th —I repeat my question. 

P — Yes * 

1 h Is there any soul who after being human becomes 
a deva 7 1 

P — Yes 

Th — Is the identical man the deva ? 

P.— Nay, that cannot truly bo said . . (complete as 

usual) 

Th — [I repeat], is the identical man the deva ? 2 

P — Yes 

Th — Now you are wrong to admit as true that, having 
been man he becomes deva, or having been deva he becomes 
man, and again that, having become man, a deva is different 
from a human being, [and yet] that this identical soul 
transmigrates 

Surely if the identical soul, without [becoming] different, 
transmigrates when deceasing hence to another world, 
there will then be no dying , destruction of life will cease 
to take place There is action (karma), there is action’s 
effect , there is the result of deeds done But when good 
and bad acts are maturing as results, you say that the \ery 
same [person] transmigrates — this is urong 3 
[161] Th — Does the self same soul transmigrate from 
this world to another, from another world to this ? 

P — Yes 

Th — Is there anyone who, having been human, becomes 
a Yakkha, a Peta, an mmate of purgatory, a beast, for 
example a camel, an ox, a mule, a pig, a buffalo ? 

1 We hft'e let deva stand It includes all that we nfean by spirit, 
god, angel and even fairy (Pronounce d a y vS) 

8 When he is [first] asked this, he denies tor a mere man the state 
ot'godkfiip Wdexr iwJ.wf agamr, tat sdartts dot ei&tnSeiy dmcJ'-fli' sJsivh 
Sntta passages as 1 1 at that time was Sunetla, « teacher ' (Peta 
vatthu , iv 7, 3) —Corny 

3 By the orthodov new, the nenly reborn is not ‘the same, nor 
different, but a resultant of the deceased one’s karma (acts) Hence 
the notion of an identical entity persisting is in conflict with that law 
of karma which the otherw7»e-df«sentiDgFuggalai3din would accept 
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P — Yes. 

Th . — Does the self-same human become anyone of these, 
say, a buffalo ? 

P. — Nay, that cannot truly be said . . . ( complete the 
refutation as usual). 

Th . — [I repeat] is the self-same human the buffalo ? 

P.— Yes. 

Th . — [But all this, namely, that] having been man, he 
becomes a buffalo, or having been buffalo he becomes man, 
again, that having become a man, he is quite different 
from the buffalo, and yet that the self-same soul goeB on 
transmigrating, is wrong . . . ( complete as usual). 

Surely if the identical soul, when deceasing from this 
world and being reborn in another, is nowise different, then 
there will be no dying, nor will taking life be possible. 
There is action ; there is action’s effect ; there is the result 
of deeds done. But when good and bad acts are maturing 
as results, you say that the identical person transmigrates,^ 
— this is wrong. 

[162] Th. — You say that the identical soul trans- 
migrates. 1 Is there anyone who having been a noble 
becomes a brahmin ? 

Yes. 

Is the noble in question the very same as the brahmin in 
question ? 

Nay, that cannot truly be said .... ( complete the dis- 
coursc). 

Is there anyone who, having been noble, becomes reborn 
in the middle, or in the lower class ? 

Yes. 

Is the nohle in question the very same as the person s 
reborn ? 

Nay, that cannot truly be said. . . . 

The other alternatives, substituting 1 brahmin,’ etc., in tin 
for * noble,’ are treated similarly. 

1 Repeating the original question, § 160, second query. 
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[163] You say that the identical soul transmigrates 
Is then one who has had hand or foot cut off, or hand and 
foot, or ear or nose, or both cut off, or finger or thumb 
cut off, or who is hamstrung the same as he was before? 
Or is one whose fingers are bent or webbed 1 the same 
as he was before? Or is one afflicted with leprosy, skin 
disease, dry leprosy, consumption, epilepsy, the same as 
he was before? Or is [one who has become] a camel 
ox, mule, pig buffalo the same as he was before? 

Nay, that cannot truly be said 

[104] P — Is it wrong to say 4 The identioa] soul trans 
migrates from this world to another, etc ?’ 

Ih -les 

P — But is not one who lias 4 attained the stream (i t , 
the first path towards salvation), when lie is deceasing from 
the world of men, and is reborn in tho world of devas v 
stream winner there also? 
fh—\es 

V — But if this man, reborn as dev a is a stream winner 
also in that world, then indeed, good sir, jt is right to 
say ‘The identical .soul transmigrates from Una world to 
auother ' 

XU — Assuming that one who lias attained the stream, 
when deceasing from the world of men, is reborn in the 
world of devas, does the identical soul transmigrate from 
this world to another and from another world to this in 
just that manner 0 
P — les 

lh — Is Mich a stream winner, when reborn in deva world, 
a man there also? 

/>— \ a j, that cannot trulv !*e said \c mjZfa h* 

4 refutation *) 

[JG3] 1 h —Does the ifentical soul transmigrate from 
this world to another, etc ° 
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Think again . . « without corporeal qualities . . . with- 
out consciousness ? 

Yes 

Is then the soul one thing, the body another ? 

Nay, that cannot truly be admitted. . . . 

[1C8] Th, — If, os yon 6ay, the identical soul trans- 
migrates, ... do the material qualities transmigrate ? 
Nay, that cannot truly be admitted. . . . 

Think again . . . 

Yes. 

But is this soul (a:) the same as this body (x)? 

Nay, that cannot truly be said. . . 

Does feeling ... or perception ... or do mental co- 
efficients . . . or does consciousness tiansmigrate? 

Nay, that cannot truly be said. . . . 

Think again . . . does consciousness transmigrate ? 

Yes. 

But is this soul (*) the same as this body ( x ) ? 

Nay , that cannot truly be said. ... * 

[169] Th. — Then, the identical soul, according to you, 
transmigrating . . . does none of the aboveTiSmeS^Sve" 
aggregates transmigrate ? 

Nay, that cannot truly be said . . . 

Think again . . 

Yes, they do. 

Is, then, soul one thing, body another? 

Nay, that cannot truly be said ... ' 

[170] .dt dissolution of each aggregate, 

If then the 'person ’ (loth disintegrate, 

Lo / hy the Buddha shunned, the Nihilistic creed. I 
4J- /hsmhitjnn. each, anji/.e/ijite,, L 

If then tlie * soul * doth not dmntegiate. 

Eternal, like Nibldna, 1 tcere the soul indeed. 

i S a m a b a m o — ‘ i c , exceedingly like, or just resembling by tbe 
state of resemblance. J ust as NibbSna is neither reborn nor dissoh ei, 
bo would the soul be ’—Corny 
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Yes. 

Is the concept of good soul derived from good feeling '? 

Nay, that cannot truly be said. . . . 

I repeat my question. 

Yes. 1 

Now, does feeling entail result oi‘ fruit, fruit that is 
desirable, pleasing, gladdening, unspotted, a happy result, 
and such as conveys happiness ? 

No. 

I repeat my question. 

Yes. 

But does ‘ good soul ’ entail result or fruit of like nature 
with the above ? 

Nay, that cannot truly be said. 2 . . . 

[175] If the concept of soul is derived from feeling, is the 
concept of bad soul derived from bad feeling ? 

Yes. 

Now does bad feeling entail result or fruit, fruit that is 
undesirable, unpleasing, spotted, an unhappy result, and 
such as conveys unhappiness ? 

Yes. 3 

But does bad soul entail result or fruit of like nature to 
the above ? 

Nay, that cannot truly be said. . . . 

[176] If the concept of soul is derived from feeling, is 
the concept of indeterminate soul — one to be termed neither 
good nor bad — derived from indeterminate feeling ? 

Nay, that cannot truly be said. . . . 

Is the concept [I repeat] of an ethically indeterminate 
soul derived from an ethically indeterminate feeling ? 

Yes. 4 

1 He now assents, taking ‘good' in the sense of expertness, pro- 
ficiency. — Corny. 

2 He rejects because it is not customary to speak thus of ‘soul,’ 
— Corny. 

3 Taking ‘ bad ’ analogously to ‘ good ’ above.— Corny. 

4 Ho now assents, because of the indetenuinateness [of soul] with 
respect to the Eternalist or Nihilist heresies. The changed replies are 
to evade the imputation of Eternalism, etc. — Cornu. 
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[171] Th — -Is the concept of soul derived from the 
corporeal qualities ? 

P — \es 2 

Are material qualities impermanent, conditioned, do they 
happen through a cause? Are they liable to perish to 
pass away, to become passionless, to cease, to change ? 
lea 

But has soul also any or all of these qualities ? 

Nay, that cannot truly be said 

[172] Or is the concept of soul derived from feeling, from 
perception, from mental coefficients from consciousness? 
les (to each ‘ agjregate ’ in succession ) 

Is any mental aggregate impermanent, conditioned? 
does it happen through a cause ? is it liable to perish, to 
pass away, to become passionless, to cease to change ? 

\es 

But lias soul also any or all of these qualities ? 
that cannot truly be said 

[173] lou said that the concept of soul js derived from 
material qualities Is the concept of blue green 3 soul 
demed from blue-green material qualities? 

\aj, that cannot truly be said 

Oris the concept of yellow, red, white, visible invisible, 
resisting or unresisting soul derived from corresponding 
material qualities respectivelv ? 

Nay, that cannot trulj be said . 

[174] Is the concept of soul demed from feeling? ^ 

* This chapter is still largely eschatological 1 cnee ' soul i* retauifJ 
/or puggaln though individual, person or ego woul 1 serve e joally 
well In the more psj chologieal considerations » 

1 IIo will have it that the concept or notion of soul or persona! 
entity, is derive ! from material and mental jualit e* just a» t! * 
shadow (reaJ FTs cd chSjitja) 1* denied from the tree 
fire from fuel — Co> ly 

3 \ i la is toth blue and also green Indian writer* applying it to 
both ska and trees. In these refit's the am mbs njects a plural all 
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3 Ia indeterminate feeling 

'^.V^no become passionless, to cease, to 
change ? 

H» s an ethically indeterminate sonl an, or all of these 
'%'lyjshat cannot truly be said. ■ • ■ 


X 


anul derived from any of tlie 
■'tet^:-P«“P«on, mental co-efflcients, 

.isness ? 1 

.ting the last] :-is the concept of good -1 derived 

a good consciousness ? 

Say, that cannot tru'yje^t ^ re8uU 01 . fruit-fruit 

' N ° W ,° CS 8 ue Seasino, gladdening, unspotted, a happy 

^r"^ness ? 

Ind does a good soul also entail the like ? 

Nay, that cannot tru y Mnl is derived from 

concept of'had sou. derived from had 

^;:::;“t^rrhad-so„, derived from had 

consciousness ? 

Now does had consciousness entail result or fruit fruit 
that is undesirable, etc. {the reverse oj what is entailed h, 

good consciousness ) ? 

Yes 

And does a bad soul also entail the like ? 

Nay that cannot truly be said. . . . 

[179] Again, since you admit that the concept of soul is 
derived from any or all of the aggregates, e.g., conscious- 

i Elaborate, as with the two preceding aggregates (khandh.a). 
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ness, is the concept of an ethically indeterminate soul 
derived from indeterminate consciousness ? 

Nay, that cannot truly be said 

I repeat my question 

Yes 

But is the ethically indeterminate soul impermanent, 
conditioned, arisen through a cause liable to perish 
to change ? 

Nay, that cannot truly he said 

[ISO] Ought it to be said that a bou! who sees 1 is de 
rived from sight (or eye) ? 2 
Yes 

Ought it to be said that when sight (or eye) ceases the 
seeing soul ceases ? 

Nay, that cannot truly be said 

{The pair of queries is applied, nith Me replies , to the 
other font senses, and also to the sensus communis, mano ) 

[181] Ought it to be said that a soul of wrong views is 
derived from wrong \iewB? 

les 

Ought it to be said that when the wrong views cease to 
exist, the soul having wrong views ceases to exist ? 

Nay, that cannot truly be said 

Ought it, ogam, to be said that when any other parts of 
the Wrong Eightfold Path 3 cease to exist, the soul, said 
Jay jou to be derived from that part, ceases to exist ? 

!Nfty, that cannot truly be said 

[182] Similarly, ought jt to be said that a soul of right 
views, or right aspiration, right speech, right action right 
livelihood, right endeavour, right mindfulness, right con 
centratio«> la derived, from the corresponding part [of the 
Eightfold Path] ? 

1 The Coi i j notes the ambiguity, in the argument of moral owl 
physical vision in this word cukkt um 2 
* Cakkhii is both ‘ eye and sight 

1 The opposites to the ijuaJities^prescnbc&id the Anyan Flgl tfo!d 
Path are so termed— e g in Vaylu a \ik , j 118. 
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Yea. 

Ought it, again, to he said that when the given pnt ! 
censes, tho soul so derived censes ? 

Nny, that cannot truly he said. . . . 

[188] Is the concept of soul derived from material 
qualities and feeling? 

Yes. 

Then could tho concept of a double soul he derived from 
the pair of aggregates ? 

Nay, that cannot truly he said. . . . 

Or could the concept of a double soul he derived from 
material quality coupled with nny of the other three aggre- 
gates ... or tho concept of five souls bo derived from nil 
fivp aggregates? 1 

/Nay, that cannot truly he said. . . . 

(18‘i) Is tho concept of soul derived from the organs of 
sight (eye) and bearing (ear)? 

Yes. ' 

Then could the concept ‘ two souls ’ he derived from 
the two organs? . . . (and an on as in § 183, to include 
ail Ihe iwclrc nyatanas — i.c., organs and objects of sens-- 
ami the organ and object of sense co-ordination , run no, 
d li a m m a.) 

[1S5] Is tho concept of soul derived from the elements 
of sight (or eye) and hearing (or ear) ? 

Yes. 

Could the concept of a double soul he derived from these 
two ? 

Nnj*, that cannot truly be said. . . . 

- Is the concept of soul derived from the element of si"ht 
and any Wher of the eighteen elements ? n 

Yes. 

1 The idea is that, there being a plurality of ag-re-gates in the 
individual organism, and soul a derivative of anyone, there ini -lit 
conceivably be five souls cohering in one individuals life-continuum 
fckssantlncn n)— which the Animist denies.— Corny. 

- See p. 15, 
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Coald the concept of eighteen souls be derived from the 
eighteen elements? 

Nay , that cannot ho truly said 


[186] Is the concept of soul derived from the control 
ling powers 1 — ey e and ear ? 

les 

Could the concept of a double soul be derived from these 
two? 

Nay, that cannot truly be said 

Could the concept of soul be derived from the control 
ling power, eye, and from any other of the twenty two con* 
trolling powers ? 

les 

Could the concept of twenty two souls be derived from 
these? 

ay , that cannot truly be said 

187] Ib the concept of one soul derived from the be 

•mg of one aggre a ate ? 7 
Yes 

Could the concept of four souls bo derived from the 
becoming of the four (mental) aggregates ? 

Nay, that cannot truly be said 

Or ngaiD, by your assenting to the former question, could 
the concept of five souls be derived from the becoming of 
the five aggiegates (mental and bodily)? 

Hay, that cannot truly be said 

[188] Is there only one soul in the becoming of one 
aggregate ? 

les 

Then are five souls in the becoming of all five aggie 
gates ? 

Nay that cannot truly be said 

[189] Is the concept oh soul derived from material 
1 Iadriya (see p 16) Cf Leh Sadaxi, JPTS 1914 p ID 11 

a Here the terra vokftra replaces felt and ha as it often does 
in the lamaka Becoming (bha val m oor idiom would bo l fc 
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qualities just as the idea of shadow is derived 1 from a 
tree? And just as the idea of its shadow is derived from 
the tree, and both tree and shadow are impermanent, is it 
even so that the concept of soul is derived from material 
qualities, both soul and material qualities being imper- 
manent ? 

Nay, that cannot truly be said. . . . 

Are material qualities one thing and the concept of soul 
' derived therefrom another, in the same way as the tree is 
one thing, and the idea of shadow derived from it another ? 

Nay, that cannot truly be said. . . . 

[190] Is the concept of soul derived from material 
qualities just as the notion ‘ villager ’ is derived from 
village ? And if that is so, is material quality one thing, 
soul another, just as village is one thing, villager another ? 

Nay, that cannot truly be said. . . . 

[191] Or — just as a kingdom is one thing, a king 
another? 2 

Nay, that cannot truly be said. . . . 

[192] A jail 3 is not a jailer, but a jailer is he who has 
the jail. Is it just so with material qualities and one who 
has them? And accordingly, just as the jail is one thing, 
the jailer another, are not material qualities one thing, and 
one who has them another ? 

Nay, that cannot truly be said 

IV.— CONSCIOUSNESS. 

[198] Is there the notion of soul to each [moment of] 
consciousness ? 

Yes. '■ 

1 Up&daya is only now defined in the Corny, as ‘having come 
(or hnppened) because of, not without such and such.’ And as from 
tho impermanent only the impermanent can come, this idea of 
p u g g a 1 a as ‘ derived from ’ impermanent aggregates, bodily and 
mental, is obviously unfavourable for its upholder. 

' 2 Worded analogously to g 190. 

3 More literally a fetter or chain, and a ‘fetterer 1 or ‘chniner- 
nigalo, negalilto. * 1 
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Does the soul undergo birth decay, death, disease and 
rebirth in each [moment o!J consciousness? 

Kay, that cannot truly be sud 1 

[194] When the second [moment ofj consciousness m a 
process of thought arises is it wrong to say ‘ It is the same, 
or something different ? 2 
}es 

Then, when the second moment arises is it not also 
wrong to say * It is a boy ' or it is a girl '? 3 
It may be 6o said 

Now acknowledge the refutation If at the second 
moment of consciousness it could not be said, 'It is the 
same or something different,’ then indeed, good sir, neither 
can it be said at that moment that ‘It is a boy, or a girl ' 
What you say, namely, that the former may not, the latter 
may be affirmed, is false If the former proposition may 
not be affirmed, the second cannot be affirmed lour 
rejecting the one and accepting the other is wrong * 

[195] According to you it is wrong to saj when the 
second moment of consciousness arises, ‘ It is the same or 
something different ’ Can it not then, at such a moment 
be said It is male or female layman or religious, man or 
dava ’ 

Yea it can be (cony lete as tn § 194) 

V— THE rrVE SE\SES 

[196] P—le it wrong to say ‘The soul or peison is 
known in the sense of a real and ultimate fact 9 

1 h — Yes, it is wrong 

1 This the Puggalavudm, not approving of a momentary slate hr 
tbe sou! rejects — Corny 

* I e , same as the first moment or different from it 
5 Should one say ‘a man ‘a noman instead The Anira st has 
admitted constant becoming change in the previous replr The child 
at each moment is becoming more adult, but fojntlar i sage lets him 
become man or woman bo to speak by a sadden transition from 
one static condition to the next The Anirowt who mixes such usage 
with his philosophy is constrained to justify the former and awnts 
Cl JIrs Eh T> sB Ww p. 
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P. — Is it not the case that when someone sees something 
by means of something, a certain * he ’ sees a certain ‘ it ’ 
by a certain ‘ means ’? x 

Th . — Yes. 

P. — But if that is so, then surely it should be said that 
the person is known in the sense of a real and ultimate 
fact ? 

Analogous questions arc asked concerning the other four 
senses. Again : 

Is it not the case that when someone knows something 
by means of something, a certain * he ’ knows a certain ‘it’ 
by a certain ‘ means ’ ? If so, then surely it may be said 
that the person is known in a real and ultimate sense. 

[1973 Th. — Is the person known in the sense of a real 
and ultimate fact ? 

P.— Yes. 

Th. — Is it not the case that when someone does not see 
something by means of something, a certain ‘ he ’ does not 
see a certain ‘ it ’ by a certain * means ’ ? 

P. — Yes. ■ 

Th. — Then it is equally the case that the person is not 
known in a real and ultimate sense. 

Analogous questions are asked concerning the other four 
senses and cognition generally. 

[198] P. — Is it wrong to say the person is known in the 
sense of a real and ultimate fact ? 

Th.— Yes. 

P. — Was it not said by the Exalted One : ‘ 0 bkikkhus, 
I see beings deceasing and being reborn by the purified vision 
of the eye celestial, surpassing that of men. I discern beings 
in spheres sublime or base, fair or frightful, of happy or woeful 

1 The Animist, or Entity-theorist, seeking to establish his view by 
another method, now says : ‘ Why are you so concerned with all this 
inquiry about derived concept ? Tell me this first : Why may we not 
say, that a person is really and ultimately known, etc. . . Here 
‘someone’ is the puggalo, ‘something’ is the visible' object, 

means ’ is the eye. But the orthodox says it is only eye, depending 
on visual consciousness, that sees, and so on. But in conventional 
usage we say ‘someone sees,’ etc.— Co my. 



doom, fanntj according to their actions'* 1 Is the Suttanta 
thus? 

2 h — Yes 

I * — Surely then the person 2 is known in tho sense of a 
real and ultimate fact 9 

[199] 2 h — Granting that the Exalted One said that 
which is quoted, is that a reason for affirming that the 
person is known in the sense of n real and ultimate fact? 

P — les 

2 h — Docs the Exalted One, by the purified nsion of the 
eye celestial surpassing that of roan, sea nsibfo objects and 
does he also see tho person or soul ? , 

P — He sees visible objects 3 

Th — Are aisiblo objects tho person 9 Do they end 
ono life and reappear ? Do th y faro according to 
Ivarma? 

P — Nay, that cannot truly bo said 
7 h — I repeat my former question 
P — Ho does see tho person or soul 4 
Th — Ie then tho soul usiblo object? Is it object 
of Right, objectivo element of Right, blue, grun, yellow 
red, white? Is it cognizahlo by sight? Dots it impngi 
on the cyo ? Does it enter tho aaeimo of sight 
P — Kay, that cannot truly be said 
2 It - — I repent my former question 
P. — lie does seo both 

21i — Are both then \i«uble objects? Doth oljicti'* 
element of sight? Aro both blue green, yellow. r< 1, 
w Into ? Are both cogmrablo by sight 9 Do 1-oth itnpngo 
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on the eye ? Do hoth enlOT *h° "'orfing to Knrnm V 

■ ■ • 

VI. ETHICAL coons ess. 

■* 

poo] 71 . — Are ethically good and bad action, Itnmvn [to 
exist] 't* 1 

Th. ^-68. , M.- C n]iY fTood and bad deeds, 

p.-Ave both the door ol oth.catll 78^ ^ ^ 

and lie who causes then , ,11 

rl 

f/ic hsh«Z «•«?/> J »—» ; ,K 

U»M 0/ «■>■»< is '! c '" c .'!}: „ ethically good and lind deeds 
W d’o 8 astt ttlt the doe,- and the 

“:£rrr^ow,Atoe ri st )? 

Then is he who made the doer, or inspired the instigator, 

known [to exist] ? 

Nay, that cannot truly he said. . • • 

I ask you again. 

mieweVno final Xibbfma without residual stuff o! life? c 

• • 1 7 . w a literally run : Arc there such things as ethically 

1 ri! Ct« view in the « S c ot the KMjo. denied 

good, etc., ac P badness of conduct-denied their happy and 

^ Zl , r S ” »c stated in aiso.-Tbtd. 

E! If; \v c 1 LmSdins, : inslruclinl and other mcthods.-Con,,/. 

3 1 c ’ not as a persisting, identical, personal entity. 
a Denial from fear of the heresy of creation by a god {Anguttara- 

Kil: i 173 f. ; Vibhanga, 367).— Corny. 

:■ Assented to because parents 1 make 1 doers, teachers also.— Corny. 

« The idea is that ‘ each previous soul would he the inevitable maker 

of its successor.’ —Corny. 
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Na}, that cannot truly be said 

If good ami bail deeds are known [to take place! is the 
doer, is the instigator of those deeds 1 nown to exist? 

\es 

• Is the person or Soul known to exist, and his maker or 
inspiror also "> * 

Naj, that cannot truly bo said 

1 repeat my question — if good and bad deeds 

\es 

Then is Nibbnna [also] known to exist, and the maker 
and fho maker s maker as well ? 

An}, that cannot trnl} bo said 

Then, again, if these things be as yon say, is the earth 
known to exist and its maker and Ins maker oteo? 
that cannot truU be said 

Or tho ocean? — or Smero, chief of mountains? — or 
water? — or fire?^-or air? — or grass brush, and forest? 
and the maker of each and J Is maker also 0 
Ha}, that cannot truly he said 

Again if good and bad deeds being 1 nown to exist doer 
and instigator are al«o known to exist are those deeds one 
thing and doer and instigator quite another thing ? 

Na} , that cannot truly be said 1 

[202] P — Is the effect of ethically good and bad deeds 
known to tal e place ? 

Hi — les 

P — Is one who experiences the effect of such deeds 
known to exist ? 

Tli — A a}, that cannot truly be said 

[203] Th — Admitting that both these propositions are 
true, is one who enjoys the first named person known to 
exist? 

p — Nay that cannot truly be said 
77 — I repeat the question 

1 Denied Jest assent be shown to tho heresj the soul 5s that which 
las mental properties or co-efficients (ef Mojjl b > 299 Bui 
Psjch Etf p 2o7 f ) —Comj 
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4:T • » 

p.— Tes. 1 her be BOj is there no making 

Th . — If the one and the iif e renewed, 

„ fi -.i Nibhana without lesiuua _ 
n p. — "Nay, that .cannot truly ^ sai prop0si tions to be true, 

Th- — Again, admitting 10 o{ tba t person also 

does the person exist, and the en 3 y 

9 ' Kay, that cannot propositions to he true, is 

Again, admitting h t ^ who experiences it a so 

Kibbana known to exist, 

Hay, that cannot W! ® sinerh chief ot moun- 

0v again, is the earth- tt d forest, too™ to 

Hay, that cannot truly he good and had deede 

, who is experiencing celestial happiness Known 

' ‘° S-Kay, that cannot truly he said • ^ ^ ^ „ 

C2 *o ^Xr«peri^“ hno-n to erist? 

°P -Nay that cannot truly he sard. ... 

s=r~ t 

oxp" 'icncing, or enjoymg ^ by anotUer experienced-. 

* an endless series ot persons or souls 

(pug gal a para mp« ^ here negate. The Corny, adds 

lt l, “» f ™“’“ 5 1 “ r> “ 5 1 ” " a) - 

“'.'tor'h. t —d o> U»‘ *" * h » h0 “ y i ° aiV “ ! ' : 

jhe soul has feeling ’-See 56 (id.), «■ L 
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I repeat the question 
Yes 

If the one and the other be so, is there no making an 
end of ill, no cutting off the cycle of life, no final Nibbma 
without residual stuff of life ? , 

Nay, that cannot truly be said 

Again, assuming both those propositions to be true, is the 
person known to exist and the enjoyer of the person also 9 
Nay, that cannot truly be saicf 

Again, assuming that celestial happiness and those en 
joying it are both known to exist, is Nibbma known, and 
one enjoying it known also to exist? 

Nay, that cannot trnly be said 

Or again, assuming ns before are the earth the ocean, 
Smeru chief of mountains, water, fire, air, grass, brush, and 
forest known to exist and those enjoying them ? 1 
Nay, that cannot truly be said 

Or agnn, assuming as before, is celestial happiness one 
thing, the enjoyer another thing? 

Nay, that cannot truly be said 

[206J P — Is human happiness known to exist ? 

'1 h —Yes 

‘Is the enjoyer of human happiness known to exist? 

Nay, that cannot truly be said 

[207] Tk — Is both human happiness and the enjoyer 
of it known to exist? 

P — les 

Is one who enjots the enjoyer known to exist 9 
Nay, that cannot truly be said 
I repeat my question 
Yes 

If the one and the other be so, is there no making an 
end of iff, no catting off the cjeie ol hie no final \ihbtna 
without residual stuff of life? 

Nay, that cannot trnly be said 

(I he <Unlo }i e ti tlun coni} letnl, ns in § 203, on nle*tt if 
happiness ) 

i As ttch they nre objects ol consoiousnc” bat not subjective 
ultimate’ — -Cout’J 



SOME CORRIGENDA 


1 'age 2, l. 15 : For uncompleted by just, read which is not quite. 

Page 3 : Koto is modified in the Prefatory Kotos, p. xl. 

Page 4 : Bead Chnnnagarikoe. 

Page 7 : Koto 1 is modified in tho Prefatory Notes, p, xxxviii. 

Page 7, n. 2 : See rather Appendix, Koto 4. 

Page 19, n. 1 : Bead A j a n a h i p a t i k a m m a tj. 

Page 24, § 156 : After and ‘body,’ add ‘as a whole.’ Cf. p. 87, n. 2. 
Page 24, n. 3 : After taking, delete , and read the body as a simple, 
indivisible unit. 

Page 34, § 175 : Understand the question, If the concept ... as being 
jirst 'negatively, then affirmatively answered, as in § 17 c, 

Page 45, «. 2 : Bead p u g gal a p a r a m p a r 5. 

Page 47 [210, 211] : For Th„ read Pfuggalavadin]. 

I’agc 63, n 2 : Between transient and aggregates insert collocation of. 
Page 82, l. 27 : Bead concentrations and understandings. 

Pago 92, n. 1 : Bead (§ 1), tho ten. 

Page 103 [6] : For (i.) read (ii.). 

Page 120, l. 4 : For It was held, read It is held at the present day. 
Page 124, l. 21 : Before belief read present. 

Page 127, n. 5: Bead Asava’s. 

Page 128, l. 22 : For opposite read adapted. 

Page 143, l. 21 : Delete and its contradictory. 

Page 143, l. 31 : For two powers, read nine powers. 

Page 146, l. 22 : For of, read now held by. 

Pago 157, l. 5 : After Uttariipntlmkas add at the present day. 

Page 157, n. : For housc r , read *house-r.' 

Page 158, l. 23 : For had come, read have come. 

Page 166, l. 5 After about insert present, 

Pago 167, L 27 : After shared insert at present. 

Page 170, l. 22 : After shared insert at present. 

Page 173, U. 6, 7 : Invert or and intuition. 

Pago 182, «. 4 : For intuition, read foresight. 

lv 



Page 167, 1 25 I'or both of these, re id both this and that ignorance 
also is unconditioned ? 

Pago 188, n 4 Add Tlio fact stated is taken objectively by the 
Therm Sdin, subjectively bv the opponent 
Page 10J, 7 10 Rend That that which lies 
Page 214, n 4 Real KSm \gunSrammano 
Page 215, 7 27 -4c?<Z ? 

Tagc 255, n 1 lor tom rea 1 terra 
Page 272, 7. 21 -Delete, figure after denj 
Pago 872, 7 2d 1 or 3 read * 

Pago 270, 7 21 Read Uttufipathakas 
Togo 280 7 28 For immoral read unmoral 
Page Oil, « 2 After Desire read (rilga) , delete lower or higher 
Page 825, 7 5 Read must he not too , etc ? 
rage 029, 77 24, 25 Read sustained thought (vicSra), without initial 
application (avltakkn}, the j hold that the form sustained 
thought only, without initial application (avitakkavicSra 
matt a), intervenes merely as an interim stage between first 
and Second JhSna. 

Tagc 823, 7 7 Read now hold 
Pago IMS n 1 Read sankbatfi 
Page 34J, 7 10 Delete two of 
Pige 845, l 8 For learned read accompanied 
Tage 815 7 8 for recognize the truth about, rea l intuit the realitj 
of III 

Page 346, n 3 Delete the sentence— The Br , etc 
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[208] P. — Is the misery of the lower planes 1 known to 
exist ? 

Th. — Yes. 

Is the experience! 1 of that misery known to exist ? 

Nay, that cannot truly be said. . . . 

[209] Th. — Do you admit both these propositions ? 

P.— Yes. 

Is the enjoyer of the sufferer of that misery known to 
exist ? 

Nay, that cannot truly be said. . . . 

I repeat my question. 

Yes. 

If the one and the other be so, is there no making an 
end of ill, etc.? ( complete in full as in §§ 205, 207). 

[210, 211] Th. — Is the misery of purgatory known ? 
(Complete as in §§ 204, 205, 207.) 

[212] Th. — Are ethically good and bad acts (karmas) 
known to exist ? And the doer of them also ? And the 
instigator also ? And the enjoyer of the effect — is he also 
known to exist ? 

P. — Yes.^ 

Is he who does the acts the same as he who experiences 
the effect ? 

Nay, that cannot truly be said. 2 ... 

I repeat my question. 

Yes 3 

Then, are happiness and misery self-caused ? 

Nay, that cannot truly be said. . . . 

Then, admitting you still assent to my first propositions, 
is the doer a different [person] from the enjoyer [of the 
effect] ? 

1 Apaya, i.o., purgatory, animal kingdom, Petas, or unhappy, 
hungry ‘ shades,’ and Asuras, or titans. 

" ^ Cal ' s to contradict the Suttas. — See Saijyutta Nik., ii, 94 : 

To say, ono-and-the-same both acts and is affected by the result, is 
not true.’ — Corny . 

** In the Suttas it is said: lie lias pleasure both here and hereafter 
— Corny . 
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Isa} that cannot truly bo said 1 
I repeat my question 
les * 

Then, aro happiness and misery caused by another ? 
Isa}, that cannot truly be 6aid 

Admitting you still assent to the first propositions does 
the same and another do the deeds does the same and 
another enjoy (the results) ? 

Nil} , that cannot truly be 6aid 

I repeat my question 

les 

Then is happiness and is misery both self caused and 
produced by another? 

Nay, that cannot truly be said 

Admitting that you still assent to the first propositions, 
does neither the same [person] both do the deeds and 
experience the results, nor one [person] do the deeds and 
another experience the results? 

Nay, that cannot truly be said 
I repeat my question 

les, neither the same nor two different persons 
Then are happiness and misery not self causing nor 
caused by something else? 

Nay that cannot truly be said 

Admitting finally, that you still assent to the first propo- 
sitions namely, that ethically good and bad actions as well 
ns tbe doer of them and the instigator of the doer, are known 
to exist [I have now asked you four further questions ] 

(1) Is he who does the act the same as he who esperi 
ences the effect ? 

(2) Are doer and expenencer two different per°ons? 

(8) Are they the same and also different persons ? 

(4) Are they neither the same nor different persons i 
lYou have answered to each ] No [I ha\e then repeated 

i Sayjulta W u. 94 To say one acts another reaps the fra t 
is not true 

3 Fancying that as de>a he surely enjoys the result of his act ons 
when a man — Cotnj 
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[2I6J Th.—Do you maintain then that there are both 

results and enjoyer thereof? 

IK— Yes. 

Ia there an enjoyer of that enjoyer ? 

Nay, that cannot truly be said. . . . 

I repeat my question. 

Yes. 

Then, if this and that be so, is there no making an end 
of ill, no . . . "etc. (complete tu full similarly to § 214, and 
ending : — ) „ 

You maintaining that there is both result and enjoyer 
thereof, is then result one thing, and the enjoyer of it 
another? 

Nay, that cannot truly be said . . . ( complete as usual). 


VII. SUPERNORMAL POWER 

Examination into ‘Soul* continued by reference to Supei - 
intellectual Pou er. . 

[217] P. — Is it wrong to say ‘the person [or soul] 
is known in the sense of a real and ultimate fact ’? 

Th.— Yes. 

P. — Have there not been those who could transform 
themselves by magic potency? 1 

Th. — Yes 

P. — If that be so, then indeed, good sir, it is right to 
say ' the person [or soul] is known in the sense of a real 
and ultimate fact * Again, have there not been those who 
could hear sounds by the element of celestial hearing, . . . 
or know the mind of another, or remember previous lives, 

i On iddhi, and this kind of it, called vikn b ban S-i ddh i 
eee Compendium, p 61; Paftsambhidd magga, u 210, Atthaedhni, 

91 , Vwiddht magga, cb sn The opponent fancies a soul or inner 
principle can achieve magical efficacy onlj with respect to such 
inStter as is bound np with human power of control In the third 
question are enumerated the other five form* of the so-called chal- 
nbhiniia. or ‘sixfold super-knowledge.’— Cowy 
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or see visible objects by the celestial eye, or realize the 
destruction of the ‘intoxicants ’? 

Th. — Yes. 

P . — If these things be so, then indeed, good sir, it is 
right to say ‘ the person is known in the sense of a real 
and ultimate fact.’ 

[218] Th . — Granting that there have been those who 
could transform themselves by magic potency, is it for that 
reason that the person is known in the sense of a real and 
ultimate fact ? 

P.— Yes. 

Th . — When one has through magic potency transformed 
himself, was he then the personal entity, and not when 
not so transforming himself ? 

P. — Nay, that cannot truly be said. , . . 

This question is asked , and so answered, in the case of the 
other Jive modes of super -intellectual facidty named above. 


VIII. APPEAL TO THE SUTTAS . 1 

[219] P . — Is it wrong to say ‘the person is known in 
the sense of a real and ultimate fact ’? 

Th.— Yea. 

P . — Is there not [one whom we call] mother ? 

Th. — Yes. 

P . — If there be, then indeed, good sir, it is right to say 
‘ the person is known in the sense of a real and ultimate 
fact.’ Again, is there not [one whom we call] father, are 
there not brothers, sisters, nobles, brahmins, merchants, 
serfs, householders, religious, devas, humans? 

Th.— Yes. 

P — If there be, then indeed, good sir, it is right to say 
‘ the person is known,’ etc. 

[220] Th . — Granting there are mothers, fathers, etc., 

1 The final citations are led up to by several preliminary inquiries 
Those, says t’ nij., bear on kinship, status, career, rebirth, etc 
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is it for this reason that you insist thus respecting the 
personal entity ? 

P— les 

j'h is there anyone -who, not having been a mother, 

becomes a mother ? 

Th —Is there anyone who not having been a personal 

entity, becomes one ? 
p — Nay, that cannot truly be 6aia 
(This pair of questions is then put concerning father, 
■brother' ‘deva,' •human,’ mi anmtrcdai rime) 
n- Granting the ez.steoce ot a mother, » it lor to 
reason that the person is known id the sense of a real and 
ultimate fact? 

TlT—lB there anyone who, having been a mother, is 
no longer a mother ? 

tZ-Z there anyone who, having been a personal 

entity, is no longer one? 

p —Nay, that cannot truly bo said . t 

n,. « J».r of «— “fzil 

•father and the <eet,a«d aemeni a* aloie 

p— Is it wrong to say - the person is known in 

the sense of a real and ultimate fact ? 

Th — "iea ‘ stream winner' (or 

^oire^er^Ssfageofthewaytosalialionr 

IS right to assent to the orig^ o rclnrnc r, 

ll ‘ ere r rnt C > on”wl“o is freed m both w„ s,= one who is 

. Of boll, bojy »«d """ J *» J,, °’ 

pom.ly.oa penoMwanj 
the Patti rc9p°^ lVcl y 
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emancipated by understanding, 1 one who has the testimony 
within himself, 2 one who has arrived at right views, one 
who is emancipated faith, one who marches along with 
wisdom, 3 one who marclie*s along with faith ? 

Th.— Yes. 

P. — Then surely, good sir, it is right to affirm the first 
proposition. 

[222] Th. — Granted that there is such a thing as a 
‘stream-winner,’ is it for that reason that the ‘person’ is 
known in the sense of a real and ultimate fact? 

P.— Yes. 

Th. — Is there anyone who, not having been a stream- 
winner, is one now ? 

P.— Yes. 

Th. — Is there anyone who, not having been a ‘person,’ 
is one now ? 

P. — Nay, that cannot truly be said. . . . 

Th. — Again, granted that there is such an one as a 
stream-winner, and that this is the reason for your 
affirmation as to the personal entity, is there anyone who 
having been a stream- winner, is so no longer ? 

P.— Yes. 

Th. — Is there anyone who, not having been a person, is 
one now ? 

P. — Nay, that cannot truly be said. . . . 

These questions are now quit regarding the other designa- 
tions, and are answered similarly. 

[223] P. — If [as you say] it be wrong to assert ‘the 
person is known, etc., . . .’ are there not [the accepted 
terms of] ‘the Four Pairs of men,’ ‘the Eight Individuals , ? i 

1 Or intuition (pa iiii a). 

2 Namely, that he has certain of the intoxicants destroyed. Pugg 
Pam 7., I. § 32. For the remaining designations see op. cit, § 33, f. 

3 The Pugg. Pane. Corny, so paraphrases dhammanusari: 

‘pnnna is borne along and goes before.’ JPTC., 1914, p. ig 4 
These are all terms apparently involving a permanent personal entity 
from the opponent’s point of view. " ’ 

* I.e., those in the four paths (see above, § 221), and these divided 
into those who have attained one or other of the four paths and the 
four 1 fruits’ or fruitions (see prev. page). 
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Th . — Yes 

P— But if that be so, surely it is right to speak of the 

* person as known in the sense of a real and ultimate fact 

[224] fh — Granting that there are the Four, the Eight, 
is itfoi tins reason you assert the first proposition ? 

P — Yes 

Th ~ Do the Tour, the Eight appear because of the 
Buddha’s appearing ? 
les 

Does the ‘person’ appear because of the Buddhas 
appearing? 

Nay, that cannot truly be said 

I repeat the question 

les 

Then at the Buddhas final Niblina is the ‘person 
annihilated, so that no personal enhtj exists? 

Nay, that cannot truly be said 

[225] Th — The person [you say] is known m the 6ense 
of a real and ultimate fact — is the person conditioned? 1 
Nay that cannot truly be said 
Is the person unconditioned ? 

Nay, that cannot truly be said 
Is he neither ? 

Nay, that cannot truly be said 

I repeat my question 

Yes 

Apart from the conditioned or the unconditioned, is there 
another, a third alternative? 2 
Nay, that cannot truly be said 
I repeat my question 

1 This is an inquiry into the nature of ft real and ultimate [or self 
dependent] fact Com j ‘ Cond tioned (a a n k h a t a) is in Buddhist 
tradition what has been prepared brought a boot by somethin# else 
made has come together by conditions (Cot j on A i IC”) 

The opponents desire to get puggala outs do the category of all 
phenomena brings him into a some vbat ‘ tight place 

* Koti 1 terallj extreme or point or end 
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Yes. 

But was it not said by the Exalted One : ‘ There are, 
bhihhhus, these two irreducible categories — icliat are the two ? 
The irreducible category of the conditioned, the' irreducible 
category of the unconditioned. These arc the two ’9 1 

Is the Suttanta thus ? 

Yes. 

Hence it is surely wrong to say that apart from the 
conditioned and the unconditioned, there is another, a 
third alternative. 

[226] Th. ( continues ). — You say that the person is neither 
conditioned nor unconditioned ? Are then the conditioned, 
the unconditioned, the person, entirely different things ? 

Nay, that cannot truly he said. . . . 

Are the aggregates conditioned, Nibbana unconditioned, 
the person neither conditioned nor unconditioned ? 

Yes. ■ 

Then are the aggregates, Nibbana, and' the person, three 
entirely different things ? 

Nay, that cannot truly be said. . . . 

(The last two questions arc then applied to each aggregate 
taken separately : — material qualities, feeling, perception, 
mental co-efficients, consciousness). 

[227] Th. — Is the genesis of the person apparent, and its 
passing away also, and is its duration distinctively ap- 
parent ? 

Yes. 

[Then] is the person conditioned ? 

Nay, that cannot truly be said. ... 

It was said by the Exalted One : ‘ Bhikkhm, there are 
these three characteristics of the conditioned: of conditioned 
things the genesis is apparent, the passing away is apparent ' 
the duration 2 amidst change is apparent .’ Hence if these 
three are characteristics of the person, this is also 

1 Cf. Dlgha-Nik iii. 274. 

2 T hit ass a afifla that tag, literally ‘duration’s otlier-ness ’ 

Buddhnghosa paraphrases by jar a, decay. Anguttara-Nik. i. 152 
Seo Note on Thiti, Appendix. ’ 
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conditioned Are these three characteristics not apparent 
m the person ? « 

No, they are not apparent 
Then is the person unconditioned ? 

Nay, that cannot truly be said 

It was said by the Exalted One ‘BhiWats theie are 
these three characteristics of the r ncoruht toned of vncan 
ditioned things bl iW vs the genesis i * not ajj arcnt the 
passing avay is not appaient the duration ami ht change is 
not apparent 1 Now if all these [as you Bay] do not charac 
terize the [notion of) * person the person is unconditioned 

[228] Th — The person who lias attained final Jiibbiwt, 
does he exist in the Goal,* or does he not exist therein? 

He exists in the Goal 

Is then the person who has finally attained eternal? 

Nay, that cannot truly be said 

Is the person who has attained final Nibb ma and does 
not exist in the Goal annihilated ? 

Nay, that cannot truly be said 

[2 28a] Th — On what does the person depend in order Jo 
persist ? 

p — Ho persists through dependence on coming to 1 e 3 
Th — Is [tho state of] coming to bo imj crmnncnt con 
ditioned, arisen through a cause liable to perish to ] ass 
away to become passionless to cen e o to change ? 

P — }.es 
1 Oj> el toe ct f 

* 1 arinibbuto puggalo atth atlhawhinaUl atthanli* 

The idiom is unusual for tho Jltakaa anl In ills cot nod oa wo 
behoe unquc Tho Co J e*rlans pucchati vlb 

bSnat* He asks about t! o coal (or t e Good) Nilblna I reject* 
both the following question* 1 at ho bo thovgi t r ibrr an J t rn»l t 
or an Anmldation Attained fnal N bl tna eoull of course be 
rcndm 1 u ore 1 tcndly 1 a* utterly locon c extinct. 

* Bhaa ap or cu tcnce but existence U belter te'cnel t r 
atthita The Co y p*rap} raws by upapattil h Aea tl* 
state of being reborn 
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Th. — Is tho person also impermanent, conditioned, arisen 
through a cause, liable to perish, to pass away, to become 
passionless, to coaso, to change? 

P. — Nay, that cannot truly ho said. . . . 

[229] P . — Is it wrong to say ‘ the person is known 
in the sense of a real and ultimate fact ’ ? 

Th. — Yes. 

P . — Is there no one who, on feeling pleasurable feeling, 
knows that he is feeling it? 1 

Th. — Yes. 

P. — Surely, if that bo so. good sir, it is right to say 
‘ the person is known in the senso of a real and ultimate 
fact ’ . . . and if he, on feeling painful feeling, knows that 
he is feeling it — you admit this? — it is right to saj' ‘the 
person is known,’ otc. So also for neutral feeling. 

[280] Th. — I note what you ailirm. Now is it for this 
reason that you maintain the person to be known in the 
sense of a real and ultimate fact? 

P.— Yes. 

I'h. — Then is one who, on feeling pleasurable feeling, 
knows he is feeling it, a personal entity, and is one who, 
on that occasion, does not know, not a personal entit}- ? 

P. — Nay, that cannot truly be said. . . . 

Th. — You deny this also in the case of painful and 
neutral feeling ? 

P. — Yes, that cannot truly be said. . . . 

Th. — But you maintain, because of this self-aicarencss, 
that the person is known in the sense of a real and 
ultimate fact? 

P. — Yes. 

Th. — Is then pleasurable feeling one thing and the 
self-conscious enjoyer another? 

P. — Nay, that cannot truly be said. . . . 

(Same query anti answer in the ease of pain ful and neutral 
fevUnoh.) 

1 ‘The earnest student (vogavacara) knows; the fool and 
average man does not.' — Corn?:. 
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[231] P — You deny that the person is known in the 
sense o! a real and ultimate fact —Is there then no one 
who may be occupied in contemplating the [concept of] 
body with respect to hts physical irame ? 

Yes 

or in contemplating [the concept of] feeling, or 
consciousness, or certain mental propeities 1 with respect 
to these in himself, respectively ? 

Yea 

Then enrely, good sir, it is right to ear as I do with 
respect to the person 

[232] Th . — Granting the carrying out by anyone of the 
four applications in mtndfuloess, ia if for this reason that, 
you say as you do with respect to the personal entity ? 

Yes 

Then is anyone when 60 engaged a person and not 
when he is not bo engaged ? 

Nay, that cannot truly be 6aid 

[233] Th— Or again granting [as above] is 
‘body one thing, the contemplator another? and so for 
‘feeling, etc ? 

Nay, that cannot truly be eaid 

[234] Th — Is the person known in the sense of a real 
and ultimate fact ? 

Yes 

Has it not said hy the Eralted One 

' 0 Wogf a raj an 1 look t pon the tcorl l 
As to! I [of soul } " and et er htcdjttl It le 

i The reference is to the rcl gious cxerc sc in self knowledge know n 
as the four SatipMt llSnas or ‘ apphcit on* in mindfulness 
These properties aro traditionally cxplalncl ft* the cctnsika 
d JiamiD S (see below ) but Led! badass jud„ei otl erwue See 
Compenhum 179 « 8 The Vmm st holds U \t introspect sc exert sc 
invohes a persisting identical subject 
* Cl Saqjulia iv •>! *4 oil imp! e* of so iL Contei pUte 
the world of aggregates as \ oil of *ntu c* — t c "J 
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Cut out the world’s opinions as to soul. 

So shalt thou, yet past death ; so an thou look , 

The king of death shall no more look on thee ’? 1 

Is it thus in the Suttanta ? 

Yes. ' . 

Hence it is surely wrong to say that the person is known 
in the sense of a real and ultimate fact. 

[235] Th . — Is it the person [or soul] here who ‘ looks upon ’ ? 
Yes. 

Does he contemplate with or without material qualities? 
With them. 

Is that soul the same as that body ? 

Nay, that cannot truly be said. . . . 

But if he contemplates without material qualities, is 
that soul quite different from that body ? 

Nay, that cannot truly be said. . . . 

Th. — [I ask again] is it the [soul or] person who con- 
templates ? 

Yes. 

Does he contemplate when he has gone within, or does 
he contemplate from without [the organism]? 

He contemplates when he has gone within. 

Is that soul that body ? 

Nay, that cannot truly be said. . . . 

Supposing he contemplates from without, is the soul one 
thing, the body another ? 

Nay, that cannot truly be said. , . . 


[236] P.— Is it wrong to say ‘the person is known in 
the sense of a real and ultimate fact ’ ? 

Th. — Yes. 

P.— Was not the Exalted One a speaker of truth 2 
a speaker in season, 3 a speaker of facts, 3 a speaker of 
words that are right, 4 that are not wrong, that are nnf 
ambiguous ? 1 


t 

2 

3 

4 


Sutta-Nipata, ver. 1119, 

Dialogues, i. 4 ; Psalms', of the Sisters Ixvi 
Digha-Nilx., iii. 175 ; Anguttara-NiJ: ’ v 2 fn 
Anguttara-Nih, ii.2-1; Iti-vuttaha, % 112 ' 



C0 Of Soul or Person , X j 

lh—\ e3 

P —Non- .1 ms emd by the EraHed One ' Time n the 
•person uho it orbs for Ins min good * 1 
Is the Suttanta thus? 
lh — ies 

Hence surely the person is known m the sense of a 
real and ultimate fact 

[237] . . again, it was said by the Exalted One 

* There is one person, bhilJ hus, uho, being reborn in tins icoild, 
ii born for the good, for the happiness of many, to shou com 
passion on the tiolhl, foi the ath outage, the good, thehaipi 
ness of dei os and of men ’ 2 

Is the Suttanta thus? 

Th — les 

P — Hence surely the person is known m the sense of a 
real and ultimate fact 

[238] lli — Granting this and also the veracity, etc of 
the Exalted One — it was said by the Exalted One * All 
things ate mthoutsoul * 

Is the Suttanta thus? 

P , — les 

Th — Hence surely it is wrong to 6ay the person is 
known in the sense of a real and ultimate fact 

[239] ngam it was said by the Exalted One 'He 
does not doubt that mtsei ij arises, comes to pass, that miser// 
ceases, passes an ay, nor is he perplexed (ha eat And i ‘here 
upon independent insight* conus hen in t > him i\ me this 
Kaec&na thus far is right liens s 

Is the Suttanta thus ? 

1 See § ”4 

* Aug i ttara NiH,i 22 quoted in Quc&tun * of King Milinda it 56 
3 At t a Vhammapada ver 270 SagjaKa A A iv 2$ 

* A para paceaya ufinatj insight not cond t oned byotbers 
6 Sarpjt tta u 17, in 13o The qnotat on does not obviously 

bear on the controverted point to os hoi to a Buddhist versed in his 
gnttas the context (apparently a fat il ar or r) arises Insight comes 
to him who has rejected the theories that the world is a persisting 
entity or a concourse of fortuitous illusions, being com meed tl at It is 
io its essentials a cosmos of conditioned becoming 
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Tk- Hence surely it is wrong to say 'the per', 'a 

. . again, was it not said by BbMd ? 

Vaiira to Mara the evil one : , , 

, « Beinq » * i What dost thou fancy by that wot d. , 

’Mow "false opinions, Mara, art thou strayed. 

This a mere bundle of formations is. 

Therefrom no “ being ” mayest thou obtain. 

For e'en as, when the factors arc arranged, 

The product by the name “ chariot ’ is Known, 

So doth our usage covenant to say : 

“A being,” when the aggregates are thei e. 

> 'pis s i, min III that riseth, simply lit 
That doth persist, and thenfadeth away. . 

Nought beside IU there is that comes to be , ? # 

Nought else but III there is that fades aw j • 

Is the Suttanta thus ? 

f^iTh - ■ ■ again, did not the venerable Ananda say 

, Lalted One : ‘It is said, lord, “ the world is void, the 

° 7 7 is void ” Now in what way, lord, is it meant that t ie 
world is void. ^ not the Exalted One reply:] 

" ’ZLmlh! Ananda, as it is void of smd* and of what belong, 
i, the world called vo<d. And where, n, 
A Ida is it raid of soul and of what belong s to soul ! The 
1 Ananda, is verily void ofswd and of what belongs to soul, 
,o is visible object and the sense and contact of srght So are 
L ollter organs, and objects of the senses, and the other senses. 
So is the co-ordinating organ, cognizable objects, mental cau- 
tiousness and contact. All are void of soul and of what belongs 
to soul And whatever pleasurable, painful, or neutral feeling 


2 OnVwJ term see Ledi Sadow, J.P.T.S., 1914, 133 f., and Mrs. 
Bh D Buddhist Psychology, 1914, p. 83 f. 

3 Sayyutta-Nih., i. 134 f. ; Pss. Sisters, 190. Her verses are not in 
the Anthology of the Therls or Senior Sisters. She is not called Then, 
but only Bhikkhuni. 

Utta. 6 Attaniya. 
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77 , _i« relation to the sensei, and the seme co ordmatinq 
p_ that too is toid of soul and of ichat l dongs to soul 
per soil 01 thi8 > Luanda, t},at thc uorltl 18 sa,d t0 betold ' il 
t s; j the Snttanta thus? 

<jp — Yes 

[242] Th . — again, whereas you affirm that the person 

a known, etc and we know the veracity, etc , of the 
Exalted One, it was said by the Exalted One ‘Skill lots, 
tf there acre soul, should I hate that tchich helonqs to a 
soul 12 Or if there itete that uhieh helonqs to sold, should I 
hare a soul f In loth cases ye i could reply “ Yea, lord ’ 
Put both soul and that which belongs to soul being in i cry 
truth and foi cicr impossible to be hnoicn, then this that is a 
stage c fop, man, namely “ that the ,eo, Id that .. the soul 
this I shall hercaftei become, permanent, constant, eternal, 
unchangeable — so shall I ab.de cun Ue unto the Lien, al- 
ts not this, Malthas, absolutely and entirely a doctrine of 
f „ oh i- “II hairier ,t be not, lord, it smtly is, absolutely 
and entirely a doctrine of fools ” ' 5 
Is the Suttanta thus? 

roiJr;, _ again, it was said b) the Exalted One 
< Tlidc arc these thee teachos, Sentya, to be found m the 
ti i nre the three * There is first, Semya, that 

Tllftlcher jto dedans that then is a real pen, dent 
kind of teaaiei « . ls to come, 

soul in the life th * ” 0t ' \' her S emya, who declares that 
then there is he hind of teacher.,* J ^ ^ ^ 

then is a leal, 'P" 1 " ; , ( , iere „ a „rtam teaehe, uho 

a soul »« a. future life , " . { j l£ i t f e that non 

does not declare that there is a Semya, of these 

Zn^hZhs Zlfil'catleLn Ann, 

tnne is called an » Semya, is called the teaehe, , 

hilahonist the third of • (/„« teaches to be 

uho ,s Buddha supiemc' Ihescaici 

found m the noil, I , Au5i a ttam,a 

* Sayyutta N i' 54 

: b ” aah0) 

, XVe cannot trace tins quotation 
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[s .the Suttanta thus ? 
arise® >P- — Yes. 

in in. &lTh . — . . . again, did the Exalted One speak of ‘a 
Xt is itter-jar ’ 9 1 
\\P.~ Yes. 

■ Tli . — Is there anyone who can make a jar out of butter? 
P. — Nay, that cannot truly be said. . . . 

V Th. . . . finally, did the Exalted One speak of an oil- 
ir, a honey- jar, a molasses- jar, a milk-pail, a water-pot, a 
tup, flask, bowl of water, a ‘ meal provided in perpetuity,’ 
a ' constant supply of congey ’ ? 2 
P.— Yes 

Th . — Is there any supply of congey that is permanent, 
stable, eternal, not liable to change ? 

P. — Nay, that cannot truly be said. . . . 

Th . — Hence it is surely wrong to say ‘ the soul is known 
in the sense of a real and ultimate fact.’ 

1 Nor this. But tho Corny, remarks : 1 The following is adduced to 
show that meaning is not always according to tho form of what is said. 
A gold jar is made of gold ; a butter-jar is not made of butter, nor is an 
oil-jar made of oil, and so on. A meal instituted in perpetuity by 
charity is not eternal and permanent as is Nibbana. 

2 E.g., V in ay a, iv. 74 ; Jdtalca, i. 178 (trans., i. 60). , The argument 

is that to use such torms as p u g g a 1 a , being, etc., in their popular 
conventional sense, as tho Buddha did when teaching the laity, by no 
means confers upon tho transient aggregates so called any ultimate or 
philosophical reality, any more than to speak of a constant supply of 
food implies any etornal, immutable source. ‘Given bodily and 
mental aggregates,’ concludes the Commentator in his peroration ‘ it is 
customary to say such and such a name, a family. This by popular 
convention moans “a person.” Hereon it was said by tho Exalted 
One : “ Thoeo are morely names, expressions, turns of speech, designa- 
tions in common use in the world” ( Dialogues , i. 263) ' Tho 

Buddhas have two kinds of discourse, the popular and tho philosophical 
Tho latter is, as a rule, too severe to begin with, therefore they take 
tho former first. But both first and last they teach consistently and 
in conformity with truth according to the method selected ’ 
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2 Of Falling A nag 

Controverted Point —That an Araliant can fall awaj 
from Arahanfship 

Trom tJ e Con mentary — Because of each statements in the Euttas as 
liability to fa]] away, and the opposite these tiro things hlukbhus are 
concerned with the falling away of a bhikkhu who is training 1 and 
the«o five things bhikkhu s are concerned wiih the falling away of 
a bhikkhu who now and then atta ns emancipat on, * certain sects in 
the Order incline to tho belief that an Arnii ant can fall away These 
aro the Satnnuiijas the \ ajj puttiyas the Sabbatthivadins and some 
of the Mahasangbikas Hence whether it bo their Mew or that of 
others the TberavRdm in order to break them of it asks this 
question * 


I -APPLYING THE THESIS 

[l] 4 Th — lour assertion that an Arahant may fall away 
from Arabaniship involves the admission also of the 'ollow 
wg that he may fall away anyicherc, [2] at any time [3] 
that all Arabants are liable to fall away [4] that an Arahant 
is liable to fall away not only from Arahanfship but from 
all four of the Path fruitions [5] Just as a man may 
still be rich if he lose one lath in four lakhs but must, 
you would say, lose all four to lose his title to the statue 
gi\en him by tho four 

i Angvt/ara- \iKaja l 06 3 Ibid ui 173 

3 Falling away is, more literally declined the oppos te of grow tb 
See Dialogues u 82 f The Cony continues Fulling away is two 

fol ? from what 3s won and from what n» not y et won Tho vener 

able Godhika fell away from that emancipation of will which w as inter 
wittent only <B , samayikaU or PTS samadhlkSya 
which comes of concentrative exercise Sor/yutta htk ja 1 120) 
illustrates the former See that the reward of your reclusesh p fall 
not away for yon who are seeking it [while yet more remains to be 
donelj (tfajjh*ma-N £ 271) illustrates the latter 

4 We have for tho remainder of the work applied just sufficient 
condensation to eliminate most of the dialogue as such, with Its 
abundant repet it ons of the po&t controverted and have endeavoured 
to reproduce all the stages of argument and the matter adduce 1 
therein 
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no lc«s than l)j tlio three loner l’aths, why maintain only 
of tho Arnhnnt tlmt ho can fall away ? 


[B'l] 'Vou cannot assert that tho Arahant, who has put 
away last 1 ami all tho other corruptions, may fall away 
from Arahnntship, ami yet deny that tho Stream Winner, 
who [on his part] has put away tho theory of soul, 1 may 
u1*»o fall away from his fruit, or deny either that the latter, 
who [on Ins part] has also put away doubt, tho contagion 
of incro rule and ritual, or tho passions, ill will and 
nescienco, all threo entailing rebirth on planes of misery, 
may also fall away Or [81], similarly, deny that the 
Once-Ileturncr, who [on his part] has pnt away the theory 
of a soul, doubt, tho contagion of mere rule and ritual, 
gross sensuous passions, coar«o forms of ill will, may also 
fall away from las fruit Or [35], similarly, deny that the 
Notcr Ifefuracr, who [on his part] has put away the theory 
of soul, doubt, tho contagion of mcro rulo and ritual, the 
residuum 8 of sensuous passion and ill will, may also fall 
away from Ins fruit Or analogously [86] assert that the 
Nover-Reinrnor can fall away', hut that tho Stream-Winner 
cannot, or [37], that tho Once-Iteturoer cannot Or, 
analogously [38], assert that the Once Returner can fall 
away, but that tho Stream- W'inncr cannot 
Conversely [39], you cannot maintain that the Stream 
W’inner, who has [of course] put away theory of soul, etc , 
cannot fall away from his fruit, without maintaining as 
much for the Arahant who [on his part] has put away the 
pnssions of appetite and all the other corruptions 4 Nor, 
Similarly [40 4], can you maintain that anyone of the four 
1 Riga, or lobha, understood as appetite or greed m general. 

* S akk ayadi t thi On this tenn see Bud P*y Ethics 247, 

,t 2 Tins and tho next two vices are the first three ‘fetters 
destroyed by those in tho first Tatfa IUrjs Davids American Lee 


tures, p 14G f . 

* Literally accompanied bj a minimum of (nnu sahagato; 
In the Dhammasanga u, and below (n 10). this work of diminishing 
is worded differently See Bud Psy Ell xcs, p 96, and n 1 

4 Namely, hate nescience or dulnes-, conceit error, doubt stolidity, 
excitement, uncocscientiousness disregard of blame or indiscretion 
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Classes cannot fall away, without maintaining as much for 
any other of the four. 

[45] You admit all the achievements and qualifications 
conveyed by the terms and phrases associated [in the 
Suttas] with the position of Arahant : — 

That he has 1 put away passion or lust, cut it off at the 
root, made it as the stump of a palm tree, incapable of 
renewing its existence, not subject to recrudescence,’ 1 and 
has also so put away the remaining [nine] corruptions — 
hate, nescience, conceit, etc. 

[46] That, in order so to put away each and all of the 
corruptions, he has cultivated — 

the Path, 

the Earnest Applications of Mindfulness, 

the Supreme Efforts, 

the Steps to Potency of Will, 

the Controlling Powers and Forces, 

the Factors of Enlightenment ; 2 

[47] That he has [consummated as having] 4 done with 
lust, done with hate, done with nescience,’ 5 that he is one 
by whom 

* that which was to be done is done,’ 

4 the burden is laid down, 
the good supreme is won, 
the fetter of becoming is wholly broken away,’ 
one who is ‘ emancipated through perfect knowledge,’ 4 who 
has 4 lifted the bar,’ ‘ filled up the trenches,’ 4 who has 
drawn out,’ * is without lock or bolt,’ an Ariyan, one for 
whom 4 the banner is lowered,’ ‘ the burden is fallen,’ who 
is ‘detached,’ 5 ‘conqueror of a realm well conquered,’ 6 who 

1 Anguttara-Nik., i. 218 (elsewhere connected with tan ha, 
natural desire). 

2 See above, §§ 14-29. 3 Pss. Brethren , p. 193. 

4 Tho epithets named thus far recur frequently’as one of the refrains 
of Arohantship, e.g., Anguttara-Nik., iii. 359. 

5 These are all discussed in Majjh ima -Nik. , i. 139. 

0 XVe cannot trace this simile verbatim. Differently worded, it 
occurs, e.g., in Iti-vuffaha, § 82. 
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has ‘comprehended III, has put awaj its cause, has realized 
its cessation, has cultivated the Path [thereto],’ 1 who has 

* understood that which is to bo understood, 5 compre- 
hended that which is to be comprehended, put awn\ tint 
which is to bo 2 >nt away, developed that which is to to 
developed, realized that which is to bo realised.’* 

How then can you say that an Amhant can /all away 
from Araliantsbip? _ 

[48] Tt'ith respect to your modified statement, that on!\ 
the Arahnut, who now and then [».c., in Jhfina] reaches 
emancipation, falls away, but not tbo Arab ant who is at 
any and all seasons emancipated: — 

[49 51] I ash, does tho former ch»s of Archant, who 
has put away each and all of tho corruptions who 1 1 “ 
cultivated each and all of tho matters or states j>ert lining 
to enlightenment, who deserves each and all of the afore- 
said terms and phrases associated with ArahnnMiip, fill 
away from Araliantship? 

[52-51] Tor jou admit that tho latter ch«s of And.snt, 
who has done and who has deserved ns afon '•aid, dryi not 
fall away. If vou admit also, with respect to the fori :<r 
class, that all the'o qualities roaVo falling away from 
Arahnntship impossible, then it in clear that the uniter <4 
occasional, or of constant nnlixstion of rmincipitwn d ■<* 
not affict tbo argument. 

[55] Can jou give instincts of Anbuits fsllmg 
from ArahanMiip ? Pid r>»ripntta ? Or t? c Ore 1 ! M«v 
galUna? Or the Great K«*np»? Or the Grt'.t Ka^» 
iana? Or the great ICe^hita? Or the Great at-*’* 

Of all ion admit tint they did not. 

* Tl‘* r'-IV cr T \ r ’ll *t*s. 

x \ .f tWPwnitS’ -•» ~ *■>- 

* 0*1 •*! i*-*** f ***• 

< Oi «J H *»-** ,/0,Jrr‘i,*+ , * **>■ *4 

h* it«. 
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PROOF F1IOM THE SUTTAS. 

[56] You say that an Arahant may fall away from 
Arnhanlship. But was it not said by the Exalted One : — 

‘ Both high and low the ways the learners wend : 

So hath the Holy One to man rcrenlrd. 

Not twice, they fare who reach the farther shore, 

Nor once [alone that goal ] doth fill their thought l' 1 

Hence you aro wrong. 

[57] . . . Again, is there to be a * cutting of what has 
been cut?’ For was it not said by tho Exalted One : — 

1 lie who with cravings conquered grasps at naught , 

For whom no work on self is still unwronght , 

No need for cutting what is cut is there ; 

All jicrils swept away, the Flood, the Snare V" 

[58] . . . Again, your proposition implies that there is 
a reconstructing of what is already done. But this is not 
for the Arahant, for was it not said by the Exalted One : — 

‘ For such a Brother rightly freed, whose heart 
Hath peace, there is no building up again, 

Nor yet remaineth, aught for him to do. 

Like to a rocl; that is a monolith, 

And trcmblcth never in the windy blast, 

So all the world of sights and tastes and sounds. 

Odours and tangibles, yea, things desired 

And undesirable can ne’er c.rcite 

A man like him. His heart stands firm, detached, 

And of all that he notes the passing hence ?’ 3 

Hence there is no reconstructing what is already done. 

1 Sutta-Nipdta , ver. 714. Tho Corny, explains ‘high and low wavs' 
by easy or painful progress, ns formulated in Bud. Psy. Eth., p. 54.* 

- Untraced except the first line, for which see Sutta-Nipata . ver. 
741: Anguttara-Xik., ii. 10; Iti-cuitaka , §S 15, 105. 

J Anauitnra-Xik., iii. 878; Bus. of the Brethren , vers. 642-4. 
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[69] S T S Af 1 — Then our proposition according to you 
ib wrong But was it not said by the Exalted One — 

‘ BhiKklim, theie are these Jhe things tcluch conduce to the 
falling aicay of a bhtfl hauhots intermittently emancipated • — 
uhich are the fie 1 Delight in business, m tall , tn sleep, tn 
society, absence of refection on how his heart is emnna 
pated 

Hence the Arahant may fall away 

[60] Th — But does the Arahant delight in any of tho s e 
things 9 If you deny, how can they conduce to his falling 
away ? If you assent, you are admitting that an Arahant 
is affected and bound by worldly desires — which of course 
you deny 

[61] Now if an Arahant were falling away from Arahant 
ship, it would be, you sav, because be is assailed by lust, 
or hate, or error Such an attach, you 6ay further, is m 
consequence of a corresponding latent bias 3 let if I ash 
you whether an Arahant harbours any one of the seven 
forms of latent bias — sensuality, enmity, conceit, erro 
neous opinion, doubt, lust for rebirth, ignorance — you must 
•deny such a thing 

[62] Or if, in bis falling away, be is you say, accumu 
lating last, belief in a soul, doubt, or the taint of mere rule 
and ritual, these are not vices you would impugn an 
Arahant withal 

[63] In fact you admit that an Arahant neither heaps 
up nor pulls down, neither putB away nor grasps at, neither 
scatters nor binds, neither disperses nor collects, but that, 
having pulled down, put away, scatteied, dispersed, so 
abides 

Hence it surely cannot bo said that ‘An Arahant may 
fall away from Arahantsbip ’* 

1 Any of the four sects holding the control erted new 
1 Anguttara Ail , in 173 
3 See below, is 4 
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3. Of the Higher Life. 

Controverted Point. — That there is no higher life among 
the devas. 1 

From the Commentary. — ‘The higher life 2 is of twofold import: 
path-culture and renunciation of the world. No deva practises the 
latter. But the former is not forbidden them, except to those of the 
unconscious plane. But some, for instance the Sammitiyas, do not 
believe in any path-culture among the higher devas of the Kamaloka, 
and, beyond them, of the Bupaloka, justifying themselves by the 
Suttanta pasaago cited below.’ 

The Theravadin sjicaks : — 

[1] You deny the practice of the higher life among 
devas ; yet you deny also [that they are physically, men- 
tally, or morally defective] : — that they are, all of them, 
stupid, deaf and dumb, unintelligent, communicating by 
signs, 3 and incapable of discerning the meaning of what is 
well or badly spoken; that they all lack faith in the 
Buddha, the Doctrine, the Order ; that they did not attend 
the Exalted Buddha ; ask him questions and delight in his 
answers ; that they are all of them handicapped by their 
actions, by the corruptions, by the effect of their actions ; 
that they are all faithless, devoid of purpose and under- 
standing, incapable of reaching the right Order of the Path 4 
in things that are good ; that they are matricides, parri- 
cides, murderers of saints, shedders of holy blood, schis- 
matics; that they all take life, steal, are unchaste, liars, 

1 On ‘ deva ’ see above, p. 2S, n. 1. 

2 BrahmacariyavSsa, or best-conduct-living. The Samrni- 
tiyn holds by the externals ; the Theravadin is more concerned with 
the essential ethical career. 

3 Explained in the Corny, bymugaviya hattha muddava 
v attar o, ‘like dumb speakers by signs made by the hands.’ On 
such language cf. Dialogues, i. 21, n. 4, or Digha-lfiJc., i. 11 s 95 

4 Sammattap (Sansk., samyaktva, abstract ’nora of 
snmma; ref. wrongly given in JPTS, 1910, p. 116 sv S TTl 
SammatU-aiyamo (opposed to micchatta-n’iyamo tb 
wrong, vicious order of things), the right law or order, insuring against 
robirth in purgatory, involving final salvation. Cf. T 4 • x ii 5 0 
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slanderers, revilers idle talkers, given to covetousness, 
ill-will and erroneous opinion 

[2] Nay, you maintain on the other hand that they are, 
and practise the opposite of all tins How then can you 
say there is no religious life among them ? 

The Samrmtiya speaks — 

[8j ^lou maintain the thesis m the aflhmatne, and yet 
you deny that dev as practise renouncing the world, the 
tonsure, wearing the yellow robes, carrying the beggar’s 
bowl, you deny that either a Supremely Awakened one 
or those enlightened for self only, 1 * * or tho pair of chief 
disciples, 8 appear among the devas Where then is their 
‘religious life ’? 

Theraiadm speaks — 

[4 7] We agree that among tho gods these practices 
and advents are not found But is tho religious life 
found only where these things nre observed— tho renun 
ciation, the tonsuro and tho rest — and not where they nre 
not observed? Only there, you eay , and jet when I ask 
‘Does he who renounces the world, and so forth, lead 
the religious life, and does ho who does not rcnoanco 
the world, etc , not Jead the religious life,* you do not 
agree 8 

[8J Again, do you maintain that only wlioro Buddhas 
arise is thero religious lifo, and that wlioro thoj do not 
arise, there is none? lou vacilfato in jour rcidj J«ow 
the .Exalted One was horn in Lunibim, became supretnelj 
enlightened at tho toot of the Bodhi Trco, and set turning 
the Jvorm W heel at Benares Is tho religious life to lo 
observed in tlioso places only and not elsewhere? 

[9] I oak a similar question with regard to tho Mid Ho 
Country, 4 * * whero thero have been advents of tho«o awakened 

i Poeceka Hu<l Ilia* who «1 l not teach the world 

* Oa these beltev etl to alien t even Buddha ?»'» h 7 

* Because of the atctfmrient of (he fadi hi Bjiaci an 1 i r *o »• of 

lb« dern* —Com/ 

* Bough!) speaking the (Jangct Taller or t’ * who 1 * « '0*1 ' 

Jnlin Sc* I he* I>a>« I* -fl IWH #<3f 
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Professing and Living 

for self alone, and [10] with regard to the Magadhese, 1 
where there was the advent of a chief pair of disciples. • 


[11] S. — You claim that the religious life is practised 
among devas, yet you deny that it is universally practised, 
for instance, among the devas of the * unconscious sphere.’ 

Th . — This is only what we should both claim and deny 
for mankind, for instance, that whereas the religions life is 
practised among men, it is not practised among the un- 
tutored barbarians of the border countries, where there is 
no rebirth of such as become religions of either sex, or of 
believing laymen and lay women. 

[12] S. — You say with respect to the religious life in 
deva-worlds, ‘ There are spheres where it exists, there are 
other spheres where it does not ’ : — are both these condi- 
tions represented in the unconscious sphere, and both in 
the worlds of conscious devas ? If not, then where does it 
exist and where does it not exist ? 

. Th. — The religious life exists only among such devas 
as are conscious. 

[13] Th. — You admit that the religious life is practised 
among men. 

S. — In certain places only, not in others. 

Th. — Do you mean to say that both kind of places ‘are 
represented in the outlying border countries, among un- 
trained barbarians, where none are born who become 
religious or pious laymen and lay women? If not, how 
can you claim that the religious life is practised at all? 
Where is it practised ? 

^ ^e Middle Country, not in the outlying border 
countries. " ° 


[14] S. But was it not said by the Exalted One- 

! f ee r 7f S :; ch *■ people of India exed 

hath those of Lorth Kuril and the Threc-and-TMrtv qods • 

- a; courage, in mindfulness, and in the religious life U ' 


* Cf. Yinaya Texts, i. 144 f. ; 
2 Anguttara-Nik., iv. 396. 


Pss. of the Brethren , 340 f. 
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Is the Suttanta thus? Does it not show there is no 
religious life among devas ? 

Jh —Did not tho Exalted One say at Savatfhi ' Here 
the religious lift i* practised * 1 And does this Bbow that 
it was only practised at Savatthi, and not elsewhere? 

[16] Again, the Never Returner, for whom the five 
‘ lower fetters ’ are done away with, but not, as yet, the fho 
* upper fetters,* deceases ‘ here,’ is reborn * there’ 2 — where 
for lum does the fiuit [of his works] arise? ‘There,* and 
only there, jou say How then can you deny religious life 
among the devas ? 

[10] For when such an one is reborn ‘ there,’ it is there 
that be ‘ gets nd of the burden there that be compre 
bonds the nature of 111 , there that he puts away the 
corruptions, there that be realizes the cessation [of 111 ], 
there that he has intuition of the immutable bat then 
do yon mean when you say, 1 There is no religious life 
among the de>as? 

S — Because it was hen that he practised that Path of 
which he there realizes the fruit 

[17] 1 h — If jou admit that the Never-Returner realizes 
fruit thcie by the Path practised Ueie, you must also 
admit that the Stream "Winner realizes fruit heie by path 
practice there You must similarly, admit that the Once 
Returnerand the person completing existence 3 here, realize 
hen the fruit won by path practice there 

Further, since you do admit that the Stream Winner 
realizes fruit Inc won by path practice here, you must 
admit that the Never Returner may, similarly, realize fruit 


•We cannot trace tins quotation 

s I e in the heavens called ‘ Furo Abo les —Comj There, and 
and not on earth he was believed to complete existence (pa rinib 
buy at 1 ) In the Suttanta phrase he became a * there utter going 
outer (tat tha parinibbayi) e.gr Majjl AW n 140, Angut 
fare A <1 1 232 etc The Pure Abodes were the summit of U e 
Rupa heaven the limit ol nnlertal.it ethereal rebirth See Com 
vendium, p 138 i 

3 Parinibbiyl puggalo The latter word is now tmed in its 
common or popular meaning— the only meaning accepted in Therai Ida 
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there won by path-practice there. Again, just as you admit 
that the Once-Returncr and the person completing exist- 
ence may, by path-practice here, realizo fruit here, so must 
you similarly admit that the Nover-Returner may realize 
fruit there won by path-practice there. 

[18] If you declare that a person who, ' leaving this 
life, attains consummation [in the Pure Abodes],’ 1 practises 
the path without putting away the corruptions, you must 
admit it no less in the ease of a person who has worked 
for the realization of the fruit of Stream-Winning, or the 
fruit of the One-Return, or the fruit of Arabantship. 

Again, if you declare that a person who has worked for 
the realization of the fruit of Stream-Winning, or for the 
fruit of the One-Return, or for that of Arabantship, practises 
the path and puts away the corruptions simultaneously, 
you must also admit as much in his case who, leaving 
this life, attains consummation [in the Pure Abodes]. 

[19] You are admitting [by the position taken up with 
regard to the thesis] , that a Never-Returning person, when 
he is reborn there, has ‘done that which was to be done,’ 2 
is in the condition of having practised. But this is 
tantamount to declaring that the Arahant is reborn, — that 
the Arahant goes from one life to another, goes from one 
’’estination to another, goes from one cycle to another of 

’?ed life, goes from one rebirth to another — which of 
.se you deny. 

You cannot, again, admit those qualifications in the 
Never-Returner and deny him those of 1 one who has got 
rid of the burden,' 2 when he is reborn there ; for then you 
must admit that he will [there] practise the path again 3 to 
get rid of the burden. 

[20] Similarly, whatever other attainments in the re- 

1 Idha-vihay a-nittho pnggalo=‘a Xever-Eetumer who 
consummates after leaving this life.’— Corny. 

- A phrase always associated with Arabantship. See above, 2 , $ 47 

3 This would bring ‘ the religious life ’ into the life of the devas" the 
Kever-Ileturner being then reborn, finally, as a deva 0 f the Pu re 
Abodes. 
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ligious ],Je jr Da m thho)d horn the Aeter Returner on hu 
final rebirth thero —understanding of 111, putting away 
of corruptions, realization of tbo cessation of 111, intuition 
of the immutable— you compel him, in order to ivin them, 
to * practise the path * {among the devas ob deva] Else 
you declare implicitly that he there completes existence 
without winning one or the other of them 
[21] S — Just as a deer wounded by an arrow, though 
be may run far, yet dies of his hurt, even so does the 
Never Returner, by the path here practised, realize there 
the fruit thereof 

Th — The deer wounded by an arrow though he run far, 
yet dies of his hurt with the arrow m him But does the 
Never Returner, when by the path here practised he there 
realizes the fruit thereof bear the arrow with him? 1 

S — Naj, that cannot truly be said 


4 Of Punfication Piecemeal 

Conti vi crtcd Point — That [the converted man] gives up 
the corruptions piecemeal 2 

From tie Commentar j — This discussion is to break down the 
opinion held now by the Sammitiyas and others that when Stream 
Winners and those in the other paths through the h gher coinprehen 
sion gained in jhana attain insight into the nature of Ifl and so on 


* The sun le is not apt in so far as the A on Returner s final birth 
there is likened to the d yin? only of the depr and not to the last 
expiring run before it sinks dying The arrow, for the Never Returner 
has still work to do Only for the Arahant is its work done The 
former »a deva has one more spell of running to do 
a Odhis odhiso This term is app) ed also in tho Put mm 
bltda niagga (u IS 0) to the more spec ahzeJ variety of the 
love irrftdiat ng contemplation prescribed as a religious exercise 
anodluso being the more catholic form of the Bame As we 
pointed out in reviewing this work (JFAS 3908, p. 591), In a 
corresponding d fferentiation m the Ja tala Atllalatl \ (i 60 f li 61) 
th. rrord oppe.n •• »nod.«..k« 1U hm not ton i odder 
\ anant elsewhere in the PRaias 
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ft. putting array .< corruptions [or vi.es] S .o. «» “ *' 

by one portion at a time. 

[1.4] Thcmv.l,m.-ro« Mm this , beC “"f;,.5 U „f 8 tte 
J i _v,_ u nq vvorlted to realize the fiuit ot tue 

when a person *bo ha insight into the nature 

First Path (Stream-Winning) ^8 a q{ ^ ^ 

of 111 and its cause, he gwe 1 J u \ nA \ he CO ntagion of 

fetters 2 — theory o a sou , corruptions involved in 

7» ™ te “f- C" « ^ «-» « v— 

corruptions involved. ■« P»>‘- . lmt you ileuy-that 

But tl.cn you should also adm ^ )[lrt ' i8not . that he 

one part ot liml is ■ |®“ jp, c r j n tho realisation ot, 

attains, obtains, roach 1 ' f nl ition ot Stream- 

enters into personal «*. > the other part 

Winning with one part of him , . an earned the 

„t him; that with one pa tonyot him l0 be 

destiny ol hut seven mot. eimtlm, ot^ ^ ^ or ^ 

well reborn only twice 0 Jl u .3 U mt in one part of him 
destiny ot hut one mo » h B „ jah », , ll0 Moon, the 

Sr! « 5* « V* only of "1“ <* ”» 

virtues dear to Ariyans. wllGn a person who has 

[5-8] Again, y°« Ba y» nition q£ lbo 0nce .Beturner, wins 
worked to realize ctt use, lie gives up 

insight into the na n o oMIU^ ^ of ilUwill) nncl 

r/U^nV^volvod in in I*** *«*». ^ 

t p „ „ B . , fl , again used in it, popular or non-motaphysical sense, 
a Cf. above, p. 0G » n - 2> Icolanltolo, olcabiji. Cf. 

3 Batta^chaUnP-^ p J5 f . ; flnd a 

AwjnH<tw-mi:., i. *> ’ f wllich thcao terms aro oxplmnod. 

liny, Jl’TS, lflM. P* 1 ’ ’ 7 aiffcrB from tho Onco, and the Novor- 

rl 1 ;:,™ t: .i-iy “ "">■ “ n " Umt on c “ rt "- 



Of Purification Piecemeal j 4 

when such a person wins insight into the cessation of 111, 
he gives up the coarser forms of ill will and the corruptions 
involved therewith, in part, further, that when such 0 
person wins insight into the Path [leading to the cessation 
of 111], ho give3 up the corruptions referred to 
But then you should also admit — which you deny — that 
one part of him is Once Returner, one part is not , that he 
attains, obtains, reaches up to lives in the realization of, 
enters into personal contact with the fruition of the Once- 
Returncr, with one part of him and not with the other part 
[9 12] Again, you say, that when a person who has 
worked to realize the fruition of the iSever Returner, wins 
insight into the nature of III and its cause, he gives up the 
Little residuum of sensuous passion, the little residuum of 
ill will and the corruptions involved therewith, in part, 
further, that when such a person wins insight into the 
cessation of III, he gives up the little residuum of if! will 
and the corruptions involved therewith, in part, further, 
that when he wins insight into the path [leading to the 
cessation of 111], he gives up the corruptions aforenamed 
in part 

But then yoa must also admit-— which you deny— that 
one part of him is Never Returner, one part is not, that he 
attains obtains, reaches up to, lives m the realization of, 
enters into personal contact with the fruition of the Never 
Returner with one part of him, and not with the other part 
of hun , that with one part of him onlj does he complete 
existence witbm the term between birth and middle life 
or within the term between middle life and death, or without 
external instigation ,* or with it , that with one part of him 
only does he become * an upstreamer,’ hound for the senior 
deva world, 8 and not with the other part of bun 
1 AsankhSrena The Puggala Pa atti Corny explains (his to 
mean ‘effected with little trouble without much contriving’ (JPTS 
1914 p 199) Sa sari khSrena implies ol coarse the opposite 
‘aukkhena kaBirena adhimattapayoga 0 katvS 
* Akanittha the fifth and topmost piano of the Two Abodes Tho 
«■ atrea m according to tho Corny quoted, may be understood either as 
•natural desire 'or the round ofreb.rih or as tho Path stream 
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1-13-161 Again, you say that when a person who has 
worked to realize Arahantship wins insight into the nature 
of 111 and its cause, lie gives up the lust o i e m 
material quality, the lust of life of immaterial quality, 
2c it distraction, ignorance, and the commons m- 
voiced therein, in part; farther, that when such an one 
wins insight into the cessation of 111, he gives up the last 
three of those fetters and the corruptions involved theiei , 
in part ; further, that when he wins insight into the path 
Heading to the cessation of 111], he gives up the last two of 
those fetters-distraction and ignorance-and the corrup- 
tions involved in them, in part. 

But then you must also admit-what you deny-that 
one nart of him is Arahant, and one part is not; that he 
attains to, obtains, reaches, up to lives in the reahsaUon 
of, enters into personal contact with Arahantship with one 
part of him, and not with the other part of him , that wit 
one part only has he done with passions, hate, dulness; 
that with one part only has he ‘ done that which was to be 
done 11 ‘got rid of the burden,’ ‘won the good supreme, 

‘ wholly destroyed the fetter of becoming,’ with one part 
only is he emancipated by perfect knowledge, is ‘ one for 
whom the bar is thrown up,’ ‘ the trenches are filled,’ 

< one w ho has drawn out,’ ‘ for whom there is no lock or 
bolt,’ with one 'part only is he Ariyan, ‘with lowered 
banner,’ ‘ with burden fallen,’ ‘ detached,’ * conqueror of a 
realm well conquered,’ with one part only has he under- 
stood 111, put away its cause, realized its cessation, 
practised the path, comprehended that which is to be 
comprehended, learnt that which should be learnt, put 
away that which is to be eliminated, developed that which 
is to be developed, realized that which may be realized, 
and not any of this with the other part. 

■ [17] S— But if it be wrong to deny that my thesis is 

true, why did the Exalted One say thus : — 

‘ Little by little, one by one, as pass 
The moments, gradually let the wise, 

1 Cf. I. 2, § 47. 
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I tic smith the blemishes of silici, lion 
J he sped* that mar his purity auay ' ?l 

Is the Suttnnta thus? Does this not justify my answer 
ing *\es* ? 2 

[IS] if A — But was it not said by the Exalted One — 

* For him, e'en as insight doth come to pass. 

Three things as bygones aie renounced foi aye 
Belief that vi him dwells a soul, and doubt, 

And faith in ride and nte — if aught 3 remain 
Both from the fourfold doom 4 is he j cleased. 

And ne'ei the six fell deeds ate his to do ’ ?6 

Is the Suttanta thus ? 

[19] Again was it not said by the Exalted One — 

‘ If hencier, O bhtllhus,for the Auyan disciple there doth 
arise the stainless, fiauless Eye of the A or in — that what 
soeicr by its nature may happen, may also by its nattne 
cease — then lutk the arising of that vision doth he put auay 
these three fetters • — belief vi a soul doubt, and the contagion 
of mete nth and ritual ' ?0 

Is the Suttanta thus? Hence it must not be said that 
the religious man gives up the corruptions piecemeal 


5 Of Renouncing Lul 

Controieited Point — That the average man 5 * 7 renounces 
sensuous passions and ill will 


1 D1 ammapada verse 239 tatter bait also in Suita 2>ipata 
\ erse 962 

a Ormt n& in Terrain etc . 

3 Read y a d for y a d i ‘■"‘‘'tjiT*"*'' 

* llebiith in purgatory, as demon as * shade or at 
o Matricide, parricide Arahanticide wounding 8 n jg still 
heresy Suita hiputa i erse 231 - ou 

« Cl Vma jo Text* i 97 Sa 3J A iv 47^ g(J 


iters 


Nit , iv 186 v- ~ 

r puthujjsno literally ‘one of the many >jy stig° 
l komme mo yen sentuel to quote the famous phrase present 

ant ° r 
wt to 
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The Implication of ‘ Renouncing ’ 


Commentary . — This question is asked to break down tbe opinion 
held for instance, at present by the Snmmitiyas, that an average man 
, v ho achieves Jhana, who understands the Truths and becomes a 
X ever -Returner, renounced sensuous passions and ill-will while he was 
as yet only an average man of the world. 


ri 2] Thcravadin. — You maintain that, as average man, 
he does renounce them. Now by ‘renouncing’ I imply 
■ that he renounces for ever, without remainder, 1 severing 
all connection with them, them and their roots, and all 
desire -for them, and all latent bias toward them ; renounces 
them by Ariyan insight, by tbe Ariyan path ; renounces 
them while experiencing the immutable : renounces them 
while realizing the Fruit of the Never-Eeturner. This you 


\nd if, for ‘ renouncing,’ you substitute 1 arresting/ I 
claim the’ same implications, and you deny them. 

[3 4] The person who works for the realization of the 
Never-Eeturner’ s Fruit-:— he renounces, he arrests in this 
thorough-going way— on that we are agreed. But does the 
average man ? You deny this [no less than I]/ 

[5, 6] But if you apply these words ‘ renounce,’ ‘ arrest ’ 
[in your limited meaning] to the average man, you must 
also apply them, as meaning just so much and no more, 
to the candidate for the Fruit of the Nevor-Eeturner. 

[7, 8] By what path (or means) does your average man 
renounce sensuous passions and ill-will? 

S. __By the path that belongs to the Eupa-sphero 2 
Th .— Now does that path lead men out [of the round of 
rebirth] ? 3 does it go to extinction [of III], to Enlighten- 
ment, to disaccumulation ? 3 Is it clear of intoxicants, 


1 The orthodox view is of a gradual giving up, from tho First Path 
onward', residua lingering till the Third Path is past. See above, p. 00 
r 3 8], Tho Stream- Winner is no longer * nverago man.’ 

2 I,o. to the piano of a sublimated material cxistonco, to wit, a moro 
ethereal’ framo, sight and lioaring. Man and tho lowor dovas occupy 
tho Kama-sphoro of full sensuous endowment ns wo know it. On this 
1 path ’ Bud. Buy. litli., p. 48 f . The Rupa-sphore, or sublimatod material 
heavens, would bo tho limit of tho average man’s aspirations. 

s On this term see Bud. Psy. Ethics, 82, n 2 

T.S. V. 
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fetters, ties, floods, bonds, hindrances, uninfected* c l ear 
of what mai.es for grasping and for corruption ? 2 Is it not 
true, on the other hand, that this pith is not any of the*® 
things? How, then, can yon say that bj it an avenge 
man renounces sensuous passions and ill will? 

[9, 10] You agree that the path practised by the person 
who woris for the realization of the Never Returner’s Frmt 
possesses all those qualities But you should agree that 
that path belonging to the Rupa sphere possesses the same 
qualities [since you claim that by it the average nan 
renounces even fts the Never Returner renounces] But 
you admit it has the opposite qualities ? Then, by pirity of 
reasoning, you should find those opposite qualities in the 
path practised by the Never Returner [since yon claim 
that by it the latter arn\es at the same renunciation as 
does the average man] 

[11] You saj that an average man, who is done with 
lusting after sensuous pleasures, 3 as soon as bo has com 
prehended the truth, 4 becomes forthwith established in the 
fruition of the Never Returner 6 — why not add in Arnhant* 
ship ? "Wbj stop short of this ? 

lou must also admit that lie has been practising the 
First, Second, and Third Paths at the samo time realizing 
the respectivo Fruits at the same time and experiencing a 
combination of the respective contacts, feelings, perception*, 
volitions, cognitions, behovmgs, endeavours, reflections, 
and concentrations [all at different stages of evolution] 
winch characterize each upward step 

[12] Or, if lie does not arrno fat the Third Fruit] in this 
vvaj, bj what path does ho arrive? ‘B) the pith of the 
Nov or Returner,’ sav jou? let you deny that the re 
nouncing of tho three fetters— theory of a soul, doolt 

1 Bend npnritmuf ( h 0 

* On all thw icon* aee op at joj 117 

3 Klinoiu rftar&go The latter word is otie of lh* * v ' f c 
Aralmnt terms, *eo above p C7[47j. 

* Dlinmma or Norm 

* In other words sou insfce Hu leap at a IxjunJ t row Nofsth^t 1 * 
the eonsumi la ion ol the Tt Ini lath 
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aud the contagion of mere trie and to the 

-kof the Never-Betcn.nmg Path, ^y.you^ ^ 

it [since you lea y not°bv the Exalted One that 

» ** hy the tenonneing of 

sensuous ^nes an ^ bound to admit this, for was it 

“““aid by the’ E rafted One that the Emit of the Seconi 
Path la got by the reducing sensuous pass.ons and rll- 

Wi pinally ni by I1 yonr previous assertion concerning the 
r !“7 ma i comprehending the truth (§11), you are 
bound to admit, though you deny it, that all who compre- 
hend the truth, the Norm, are established m the Nevei- 
Returner’s Eruit as soon as that comprehension aiises. 

H m s ._But if the controverted question is to be answered 
by ‘ No,’ was it not said by the Exalted One : 

( j n ( i a ys of old on earth there lived 
Six teachers whom men flocked to hear. 

No flesh they ate for pity’s sake, 

Freed from the bonds of sense-desires. 

No taste had they for fleshly lusts. 

In Brahma-licaven they found rebirth. 


‘ Disciples too of them there were, 

Soids by the hundred not a few. 

No flesh they ate for pity’s sake, 

Freed from the bonds of sense-desires. 

No taste had they for fleshly lusts. 

In Brahma-heaven they found rebirth’? 3 


1 Anguttara Nik., i. 231 ; ii. 89, etc. 

2 Saqyutta-Nik., v. 357, etc. ; Anguttara-Nik., i. 232 ; ii. 89. 

3 Anguttara-N ., iii. 378. The Opponent’s argument is obscured, in 
English, by the want of association between the terms Kiima-(loka) 
and Brahma — i.e., Rupa-loka. 1 Sense,’ 1 fleshly,’ belong to the former 
term. Renouncing all that, the porsons of the poem are reborn, 
like Never-Returners, in the upper heavens. 
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Is the Suttanta thus ? 

[15] Th — Yes But was it not said by the Exalted 
One — 

* VenlVt Ihil Mats, I say unto you that this teacher, Sunetta 
though he lived long maintaining life on faith, did not get 
9 dewed from birth decay, death, grief , lamentation, suffering, 
sorron, and despav JJ hy it as he not released J/om till 
Because he had not enlightenment nor penetration concerning 
four things What were they ? The urtue, the concentiation, 
the understanding the emancipation of the Anuan Once, 
bhiWius, these four are understood and pencil a ted, then ts 
the thirst for becoming cut <ff, then is the lust for becoming 
perished, then ts there no more coming bad to be 

* The miaous habit and the mind intent. 

Insight and utmost range of hbeity 
All these are hioitn to Goruu Knouncd 
His understanding mastering all its truth, 

The Buddha to the Brethen taught the \om , 

Our Teacher, See> , Under of all III, 

Perfected life and wholly passed anay 91 

Is the Suttanta thus? Hence it is not right to say 
‘the a\erage man [as such] renounces sensuous passions 
and ill tnll 


G Of Everything as pcisistcntlg existing 
Conti oterted Point— That everything exists 
prom 11 e Cornu entarj —This question was asked by one of ours in 
order to break down an opinion held at present by the Sahbatlhh Sdins 1 
that judging by the Suttanta passage Whatever is material qualitj, 


1 Anguttara 2UA , » 1M l (The last line expands tho one I ah 
word parimbbuto) 

» Sansk SsrTSsthivJSdins literally ‘everything exists believers 
On tho history and literature of tl is influential srhool see IYe/essor 
TnUhuso in JPTS 100o 67 f T Watters On l«en Cf icanj (in 
which consult Index) 
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Jia< * become, has come to pass, happened, befallen, is mani- 
fested. And the future, you say, 'exists then you should 
say of the future also that it is born, has become, and so on 

Again, the past, you say, exists, and yet that it has 
ceased, departed, and so on And the present, you say, 
exists , then you should say of the present also that it has 
ceased, departed, and so on 

Once more, the future, you say, exists, and yet that it is 
not born, not become, and so on And tbe present, you 
say, exists , then you should say of the present also that 
it is not born, not become, and so on 

[8] Do past material qualities 1 exist? ‘lea,’ you say 
But if you describe these in terms of what 'has ceased,' 
and so on, as aforesaid, how can you say ‘ those past qualities 
exist ’ ? Similarly, lor lature material qualities— it they [m 
common with ail that is future] are not horn, and so on, 
how can they be said to exist ? 

[Similarly, the other more general admissions afore 
stated apply also to material qualities in particular ] if 
m saving,* present material qualities exist,’ you mean they 
bale ‘not ceased to be,’ etc , then if past material qualities 
‘exist,’ they also ha\e ‘not ceased to be,' etc And if, in 
saying present materia) qualities 4 exist,’ y ou mean they 
are ‘ horn, are come to be,’ etc , then, if future material 
qualities 1 exist,’ they also are ‘ bom, ire come to be,’ etc 
Again, if in saying ‘ past material qualities exist,' you mean 
that they have * ceased, departed,’ etc , then, if present 
material qualities ‘exist/ they also have ‘ ceased,' etc 
And if, in saying ‘future material qualities exist,’ you 
mean they are ‘not yet horn,’ etc , then, if present material 
qualities * exist,’ they also are ‘ not yet born,' etc 
[4] And all these nrgoments apply equally to each of the 
other four aggregates — to feeling, to perception, to mental 
coefficients, to consciousness 

Tor instance, if, in saying, ‘present consciousness exists/ 
you mean it has not ceased to be, not departed, etc , then, 

* It u p a 0 ’ The lime r e/ereow i* now eonnecte 1 with l lie npgre 

gates (k hand ha’s, mental and bodily constituents) '—Corny 
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if past consciousness [still] ‘ exists,’ it also has not ‘ ceased 
to be, departed,’ etc. And if, in saying ‘ present conscious- 
ness exists,’ you mean it is born, is come to be, etc., then, 
if future consciousness, as you .say, 1 exists,’ it aho ' is born, 
is come to be,’ etc. Again, if, in saying ‘past consciousness 
exists,’ you mean it has ceased, departed, etc., then, if present 
consciousness, as you say, ‘ exists,’ it also has ‘ ceased, 
departed,’ etc. And if, in saying ‘future consciousness 
exists,’ you mean it is not yet born, has not come to be, 
etc., then, when you say ‘ present consciousness exists,' it 
also is ‘ not yet born, has not come to be,’ etc. 

[5] In the expression ‘present material-aggregate,’ 1 in 
whichever order you use the two terms, if no distinction is 
made 2 between each, if they are used as identical, of one 

• import, as the same, as of the same content and origin, 
then when you say, that (A) present material-aggregate, on 
ceasing, gives up its present state, you must also admit 
that (A^ material-aggregate giveB up its materiality. Simi- 
larly, when you say, that (a) present material-aggregate on 
ceasing does not give up its materiality, you must also admit 
that (a t ) it does not give up its presence (present state). 

[6] S. — But in the expression ‘ white cloth,’ in which- 
ever order you use the terms, if no distinction is made 
between each, if they are used as identical, of one import 
as the same, as one in content and origin, then when you 
say (A) ‘ white cloth when it is being dyed loses its white- 
ness,’ you must also admit (Ax) it loses its ‘clothness.’ 

Again, in the expression ‘ white cloth,’ in whichever order 
you use the terms, if no distinction is made between each 
if they are used as aforesaid, then when you say (a) ‘ white 
cloth when it is being dyed does not, give up its clothness,’ 
you must also admit that (%) it does not give up its white-' 
ness. ... 

[7] Th. If you assert that the material - aggregate 
retains its materiality, you must admit that the material- 

1 Paceuppannai) riipag. 

’Appiyag karitvs. Ekatthata an u n na t a. -Corny. 
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a SS r egate is permanent, persistent, eternal not subject to 
change ^on 1 now that the opposite is trne hence it ^ 
should not be said that materiality is retained 1 

f8) Nihlnna does not abandon its state as Ail bma — by ( 
this wo mean Nibbina is permanent, persistent, eternal } ^ 
not subject to change And you ought to mean this, too ' 
in the case of material aggiegate, if yon sny that the latter 
does not abandon its materiality 
poyou mean by ‘material aggregate does not abandon its 
materiality,’ that the aggregate is impermanent, non persis 
tent, temporary, subject to change ? ^ on assent Well then, 
you should affirm the same with regard to Jsibbinn when 
you say Nibbann does not abandon its state as Aibbina 
[9] It, m your statement ‘the past exists’ (§ 2), you 
mean it retains its pastness or pretention, then m your 
statement * the future e\i6ts ’ (5 2) you ought to mean it 
retains its futunty, and in your statement ‘the present 
exists,’ yon ought to mean it retains its presentness, or 
presence [10] Each of these affirmations mvoh es a similar 
affirmation respecting the other two diusions of time 
[11] If the past ‘ exists ’ and retains its pretention, then 
must it be permanent peisistent eternal not subject to 
change , and this, you admit, is not right [12] Ti hen yon 
say Nibbana exists and retains its state as Nibbina you 
mean it is permanent and so on So much also must yon 
mean if you predicate the same respecting ‘ the past ’ Or, 
if you do not mean that the past is permanent and so on, 
when you say ‘it exists and retains its pretention, then when 
you say this of Nibbina, you imply that Nibbxna is imper 
manent and so on 

[18 20] All the foregoing ($$ 0 12) applies equally to 
the particular past, future and present things called ' the 
firo aggregates ’ — eg — 

If, in your statement ‘past consciousness exists,’ you 
mean it retains its pretention, then, in your statement 
‘future consciousness exists youmustmoan such conscious 
ness retains its futurity, also, in your statement ‘present 
consciousness exists,’ you must mean such consciousness 
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retains its presence. And each of these affirmations involves 
a similar affirmation respecting the other two divisions of 
time. Again, if past consciousness exists and retains its pre- 
tention, then must it be permanent, persistent, eternal, not 
subject to change — and this you admit is not right. When 
you say, ‘ Nibbana exists and retains its state as Nibbana,’ 
you mean it is permanent and so on. So much also must 
you mean, if you predicate the same respecting past con- 
sciousness. Or, if you do not mean that past consciousness 
is permanent and so on, when you say ‘it exists and retains 
its pretention,’ then when you say this of Nibbana, you imply 
that Nibbana is impermanent, not persistent, temporary, 
subject to change. ... 

[21] Is the past a non-existent thing? If you say ‘yes,’ 
you must reject your view that the past exists. If you say 
‘the non-past exists,’ then to say ‘there exists a past,’ is 
equally wrong. 

Again, is the future a non-existent thing? If you say 
‘yes,’ you must reject your view that the future exists. If 
you say ‘the non-future [alone] exists,’ then to say ‘there 
exists the future,’ is equally wrong. 

[22] Does that which lias been future become present ? 
If you assent, 1 you must admit that that which was future 
is the sa7iic as that which is now present. You admit this? 
Then you must admit that anything which having been 
[future], is [present], will in turn, having been [future], 
become once more [present]. 2 You admit this ? Then you 
must also admit that that which, not having been [future], 
is not [present], will not in turn have been [future] only to 
become [present] again. 3 

1 Ho first denies because the future was then not yet present ; he then 

assents, because an anticipated thing when realized is present Corny. 

2 The translation from Pali into Burmese has: ‘Having become 
present, does it become future and then again present?’ The Corny. 
explains that the opponent admits tho repetition of this imaginary 
process of becoming, because ho thinks he can speak of an anticipated 
thing realized as ‘ having been, is.’ 

3 E.g., a chimrera like the horn of a hare.— Corny. Or ns we might 

say, a unicorn. b 
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[This* series of dilemmas is also applicable to ‘ present j 
and past, thus J Does that which has been pie^ent I 
become past ? If so, you must admit that that which was 
present is the same as that which is past 1 If you do 
admit this, yon must also admit that anything which 
haung been [present], is [past] will in turn have been! 
[present] only to become [pa3t once woic] 2 If you do admit, 
this, you must also admit it as trne for their contradictories ' 
Similarly for future, present, past —Does the future, 
haung been, become present, and the present, having 
been, become past ? If so, you must admit that these three 
are identical, and that the process of becoming the one , 
after bating been the other is repeated If 3011 do admit 
this, ) on must admit it as true for their contradictories 

APPLICATIONS OP THE PUPGED TIME IDEAS 
[28] Do [all the conditions of an act of visual percep 
tion — J eye, visible objects, visual consciousness, light, 
attention, when past, exist? If you say 'yea/ you should 
also admit that one sees the object that is past with an eye 
that is past Similarly, for all the conditions of all other 
varieties of sense perception that are past — to wit eai, 
audible objects, auditory consciousness, space, 3 attention , 
the nose, odours olfactory consciousness, air, attention, 
the tongue sapid objects, sapid consciousness, liquid, atten 
tion , body, touches, body consciousness, extensitj , atten 
tion, mind, objects of consciousness, reflection, the seat 
[of mental activity], 4 attention For instance, taking the 
last you should tbed also admit that one perceires the 
‘ past object of consciousness with the * past ' mind 
1 in the Burmese translation la [just j this ' past that pre«ent or 
that (present) this past ? 

* The opponent invests time with objective reolitv, but practically 
rejects all time distinctions According to him 1 will be becomes ‘is 
merges into ‘was The TheravSdin test3 this by inverting the tune 
process and showing the endlessness of Buch imaginary processes 
a Stc, presumably conceived as fall of «ur (v Sy 0 ) cf smell below 
4 1 a t 1 h n hot© tl e silence as to the heart — Co» ywi t tu in, 277 
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[2-1] Similarly, if the conditions of a future act of sonw,*- 
poreeption exist — e.g., eye, visible objects, visual conscious- 
ness, light, attention, then one should see future object with 
future eye, and so on. [2,7] For if you say that the con- 
ditions of present visual and other perception exist, and 
that you seo present objects with an eye, etc., that i~> 
present, so, if you maintain that the past conditions of sense- 
perception ‘exist,’ must you say that with the past eye one 
sees past objects, etc.; [2(>] and similarly for future con- 
ditions of sense-perception. 

[27] If you deny that with the past eye, visible object®, 
visual consciousness existing, one does not seo past objects 
with past eyes, equally must you deny that, with the 
conditions for present vision existing, one does not see. 
present objects with present eyes. Similarly for the, 
other senses. 

[28] Similarly for future vision. 

[29] Does past coming-to-know' exist ? If you assent, 
you must admit that the function of knowing is done by 
that same [past] coming-to-know. And if you admit that, 
you must also admit that by that same [past] coming-to- 
know one understands 111, puts away its cause, realizes its 
cessation, practises the Path [not by present cognition]. 

[30] The same argument applies to future coming-to- 
know. 


[31] Does present coming-to-know, or cognition, exist, 
and is the function of knowing performed by that same 
present cognition ? If .you assent, you must admit that, past 
coming-to-know also exist in <i [$ 29], the function of know- 
ing is performed by that same past cognition. So that if, 
by that present cognition, the nature of 111 he understood* 
its cause put away, its cessation realized, the path leading 
thereto be practised, it is no less by that past cognition 
that all this is effected. [32] The same reasoning precisely 
holds good to the extent to which you maintain that present 
coming -to -know exists. [33] But you maintain that, 
i X an a«:-thc process i- meant, not the ‘ body • of Wle** or 

knowing conceived a* a product. ° * or 
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whereas the past process of-knowing exists, it is impossible 
to perform tlie function of knowing with it Then, b> 
parity of reasoning surely it is equally impossible to know 
with the existing present process of-knowmg More par- 
ticularly, if you cannot carry out the Four Truths con 
corning 111 [§$ 29, SI] with past existing cognition, neither 
can you do so with present existing cognition — which is 
absurd [84] Future knowing and present knowing are 
mutually involved in just the same way 
, [85] Do the corruptions of [his] past exist for the Ara 

liant ?* You reply ‘ yes ‘ But is the Arahant [now] lustful 
with [that past, jet existing] lust hostile with that hate 
ignorant with that dulness \ am with that conceit errant 
with that error, perplexed with that doubt torpid with that 
sloth, distracted with that excitement shameless with that 
impudence reckless with that indiscretion, all of which are 
past and yet ‘ existing'? 

[86] Similarly, jou saj that the past [five lower] fetters 
and corruptions exist for the Never Beturner But is he 
now holding that theory of soul, perplexed with that doubt, 
infected by that contagion of mere rule and ritual, subject 
to residual sensuous passions and ill will, that are past and 
yet ' existing ? 

[37] Similarly, you say that the same past fetters, and 
grosser sensuous passions and coarser forms of ill will 
* exist for the Once Returner But is be non bound by 
those fetters and subject to those grosser passions and 
coarse forms of ill will ? 

[88] Similarly, you saj that the past three fetters 2 and 
lust hate and dulness entailing the rebirths of misery, 
exist for the Stream Winner But is he now bound by 
those fetters and those vices ? 

[39] Granting that past lust exists for an average man 
is he affected by that same lust? les? Then, surely 
if past lust ‘ exists ’ for an Arahant, he also is affected by 
that same lust ? Similarly for the other nine corruptions 
i A fortiori since ‘ all exists (§ I) The ten corruptions (pp 05, 

■n 4 66, « 4) follow * Soul theory doubt ritualism 
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rs 351 [40-42] If you say that the 

must also adtm wll0 have reached ,av , future, 

far as they exis being BU hject to them '^ subtle, 

the path, involve impossible for an Arah* ? „- a i 

[ 43 - 6 ] Conversely, f i« 1 ^ bg nQW sub]l 0J . 

one in any lower stage ^ . ejdBt . £or him « ^ 

certain corruptions oi to fe man to he subjec, 

it is equally impossible^ oi^t^ a^o ^ p im as . past.’ 
to a corruption oi . , 9 1 >phen must you also admit 

[47] Do past hands ex • them fe also apparent [as 
that taking and laying o J feet> and them going to 
existences]. Sum ar J b their contracting and 

and fro, for join s > hunger and thirst/ 

extending, for the stomac , must you also 

t«J tlM Stea; undoes lifting and lowering, 

admit that the pad bo fte Wng shal . eJ by crows 

annihilation an poison, weapons, fire may ge 

vultures, and lutes ; as past body m ay be liabli 

access tothe body; also that is P ^ village 

to be hound and hy the fifth 

town, or city jaih b 3 I0Ul 

to wit, strangling. ele ments [of the past body 

If ®° SeStei, heat, mobility H you assen 
T ofmtS admit that with each past element the-], at 

fdVstill performs the corresponding function. 

?-nf Do past and future as well as present ma ten, 
[o°] Ho p then there must be three maters 

' aggregates . Sl ,y that past and future as-well I 

present fivefold aggregates exist, you must admit that the 
„ e fifteen aggregates. [51] Similarly, you must adm 
toee organs of sight, or thrice twelve organs and objec 

1 part of 4 everything (§ 1). 

2 T,Uorally, bv the neck. 

3 Th0 fivst , ‘“hardness’ (or solidity), has been implicitly dealt w 

under § 47- ‘ Cohesiveness ’ may be rendered fluidity. The f< 

elements arc the philosophic or abstract conceptions of the 
four eloments : earth, water, etc. t 
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leieas the p<i [*>2] Similarly, yon must admit three elements 
perform the or eighteen elements multiplied by three time- 
rity of rcnBonii,ft 3 '-four in all. [58] Similarly, yon must admit 
th tlio Mtstin al controllers, 1 2 or sixty-six controllers in all. 
ulnrly, if y 

rningIH J "Would yon say that a Wheel-turning monarch 3 o! 
n 3011 dpjjgj. Qr Q | jkg { u j ore> ag vfeii ag one 0 j tj 10 present, 
snrc^. tI * g { 8 ■ $> But this amounts to saying that three Wheel- 
uno tU rning monarchs are actually In ing. 4 The same impli- 
f’ 0 cation lies in a similar assertion respecting Perfectly 
Enlightened Ones [BaddhasJ. 

[55] Does the past exist? 'Yes’ you reply. Then, is the 
existent the past? You reply ‘the existent may be past, 
and may be not-past.’ But herein you mnlce out that the 
past may he the past and may be the not-past. Tonr 
position is wrong, and you are refuted ® 

[50] You are similarly involved if you say that, whereas 
the future exists, the existent may be future [and] may not 
be future. [57] So also for * the present.’ [58] Similar]}’, 
if you affirm that Nibbana exists, but that the existent may 
be Nibbana,® may not be Nibbana: — this amounts to Baying 
that Nibbana [is or may be] not Nibbana, not-Nibhana [is, 
or may be] Nibbana. 


1 The six senses end their objects multiplied by three time divisions. 

2 In <1 ruga's. See p. 16, VxbJianga, 122, Yamaha, u. 61, 233 

* 3 Or world emperor. 

4 Literally, there is for them the state of being face to face It is 
orthodox to hold that there can neither be two such monarchs, nor two 
Buddhas (Saviour-Buddhas) at the same t me Dig ha Nth , m 1W ■ 
VxbJianga, 336 

* The position of the TheravSdm is, of course, by European logic, 

only tenable if the major term ' exist,’ ‘ the existent,’ be distributed . 
does (A) the past={B) all that exists But since, in Buddhist or 
natural fogto, B coincides with A is one and the same sbjest, c* 11 ( 
substitute B ior A, and we may then follow the argument. But that ^ 
such an argument as that abovo could be introduced in eenous dia 
lectical discussion shows how the Indian mind grasped particular 
concepts in philosophical discussion. 1 

* Read, for atltan. nibbananftil, in PTS edition 
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[59] S. — Is it wrong to say ‘ the past exists,’ ‘ the future 
exists ’? 

Th.— Yes. 

S . — But was it not said by the Exalted One : * What- 
soever material quality, hhikkhus, whether past, future, 
or present, is either internal or external, yross or subtle, 
common or excellent, distant or near, is called the material 
aggregate. Whatsoever feeling, whether past, future, or 
present, of which the foregoing may hr said, is termed the 
aggregate of feeling. So also are the other three aggregates'll 

Surely then the past exists, the future exists. 

[60] Th. — But was it not said by the Exalted One: 

‘ These three modes in word, term, or name, hhikkhus, which 
have been distinct in the past, arc now distinct, and will he 
distinct, arc not condemned by recluses and brahmins xuho arc 
wise. Which three? (1) That material aggregate which is past, 
which has ceased, which is changed, is reckoned, termed, named 
“ has been it is not reckoned as “ exists,” nor as “ will he.” 
And so for the aggregates of feeling, perception, mental co- 
efficients, consciousness. (2) That material aggregate which 
is not yet born, and which has not appeared, is reckoned, 
termed, named ‘‘will he,” hut is not reckoned as ‘‘exists,” 
nor as “has been.” And so for the mental aggregates. 
(3) That material body which has come to birth, has appeared, 
is reckoned, termed, named “ exists,” hit is not reckoned as 
“has been,” nor as “ will be.” And so for the mental aggre- 
gates. Verily these three modes in word, term, or name, hhik- 
khus, are distinct, have been distinct in the past, arc not, 
will not, he condemned by recluses and brahmins who are 
wise. 

‘ Bhikkhus, the folk of Ulckala, Lenten speakers of oldf 

1 Majjhima-Nik., iii. 1G f. ; Saytj.-Nik., iii. 47. 

2 U It k a 1 ft • v a b s a b h a fi n a. In B' 1 2 0 k It a 1 it. . . . The Br. 
translation rondors this by iidipurisil, men of old. But that tho 
district so-called (? identified with Orissa) is referred to is Buddha- 
ghosa’s opinion : ‘ Thoso dwelling in tho country Ukkala.’ He divides 
tho rest : vnaso (sic) cab h a fi n ii c a — 1 for these causntion- 
thcorists are two.’ Presently, howevor, he refers to them collectivoly 
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jeieas tho pa [52] Similarl}, you must admit three elements 
perform the ° r eighteen elements multiplied bj three time 
irity of reasonuftj four in all [£>3j Similarly, you mast admit 
th the cretin al controllers, 1 2 or swtj six controllers in all 
ularly, if y 

rnmg III | Would you s?u that a Wheel turning monarch 3 of 
n y° u “past or of the future, as well as one of the present, 
tsurd j{, s tg •? But this amounts to saying that three Wheel 
upturning monarchs are actually hung 4 * The same imph 
[° cation lies in a similar assertion respecting Perfect}/ 
Enlightened Ones [Buddhas] 

[55] Does the past exist? '\es you repl) Then is the 
existent the past? Ion reply ‘the existent may be past 
and may be not past But herein jou make out that tbe 
past maj be tho pa^t and maj be tbe not past lour 
position is wrong, and you aie refuted 6 

[5G] lou are similarly mtohed if jou say that, whereas 
the future exists the existent may be future [and] may not 
be future [57] So also for ‘ the present * [58] Similarly, 
if you affirm that Nibbana exists but that the existent may 
be Nibbana 0 ma> not be Nibbana — this amounts to saying 
that Nibbina [is or may be] not Nibbina, not Nibbana [is, 
or may be] Nibb ina 


1 The Bix Bensea and their objects multiplied by three time diusioas 

1 Indrt ja s See p 16 T xbhanga 122 Yamaha u. Cl 283 

* * Or world emperor 

* Literally there is lor them the state of being face to face It )* 
orthodox to hold that there can neither be two 6uch monarchs nor two 
Buddhas (Saviour Buddhas) at the same t me Dig ha A , m 114 
Itbhanga 336 

b Tho position of the TheravSdin is of course by European logic 
only tenable if the major term * exist * ‘ the existent be d stributed 
does' (A) tho past (B) all that exists But 6 nee, in Buddhist or 
natural logic B coincides with A in one and the same object we out 
substitute B for A , and we may then follow the argument But that 
6uch an argument ns that above could be Introduced in serious d a 
lecticil discussion shows how tho Indian mind grasped particular 
concepts tn philosophical discussion 

« Bead for a 1 1 1 a u nibbanan(ti) in PTS edition 
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£593 S'— I* it wrong to say * the past exists,’ 1 the tn\mo 
exists ’? 

S^ufma it not «iM M' «>“ bailed 0nc; ' 

. 2 V« rtm- mod« '» »<> '• ' > 

insc UlncliV •>/.,.,/ i sir ekoued, termed, named 

:fr" ;z r'r « ■■ 

fo/rtr «*»**«*«■ 0 //<v/i»r,. 2«TC.^«0I», w- 

yijn? « s0 . " • / 0 \ '/’/,«/ material aggregate which 

is »»' «*««' ■* 

1, . » fc <n „ ,/, e OOTITJ/Ot™. 

Z rLt matndol Wjf irM<* *«* "f”"''' 

<3) A mimed “e.ri «l«," !'»< i« not rrdcirt as 

; i v »**Zv t/R’sr (im'f wiot/ir* in tron/, form, ornarar, W»/.-- 

?lir fl,r rf.v»nrt, /««" &«*« rfirf, ‘ Hcf f/,<> J ,asf ’ 7;o *’ 

bc condemned bi, recluses and brahmins who are 

" ^Bhiklchus, the folk of Uukala, Lenten speakers of old , 2 
i Majjhima-Nik., iii. 10 f. ; Sapj.-Kik., iii. 47. 

a Ukkn.la-va.ssa, bhahna. In B h Okkala. . . . The Br. 
translation renders this by iidipurisa. men of old. But that the 
district so-called (? identified with Orissa) is referred to is Buddba- 
ghosa’s opinion : ‘ Those dwelling in the country Ukkala.’ He divides 
the rest: vasso {sic) ca bhauiia ca — ‘for these causation- 
theorists arc two.’ Presently, however, he refers to them collectively 
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_ « nf the Deed, Sceptics— eten they, too, 

Casualists, V'™ J vm , a 0J , „g, tern, g, o, naming. 

Ridged that these ic » u diatcd And uhy nai that 
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Exalted One June comvletal ixtttenec, lime cut 
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or consciousness, I declare tt to lx’ unattended hi (jrtei 
antjinsh, and despair'* 1 

Is the Saltanta thus? Surely then it should not bo sale 
that ' the future exists.’ ) 


7 . Of tchat does riy * Past* Consist f ^ 

Controverted Point . — That ono’s {vast consists in [bodily 
and mental} aggregates. 8 

[1] Opponents — If you affirm Hint [my] past consisted in 
aggregates — as you do— you must nl>o admit that tho past 
exists 9 -— which you deny. This is also the j*>ition in the 
case of tho organs and objects of sense, tho elements 4 or 
all of the three taken together. [2] Again, if yon n lmit 
that [my] future will consist in aggregates—/!*) you do— you 
must also admit tint the futnro exists— which you d» uy. 

Tin’s is also tho |»«ition in the case of the organs and oh- 
jectsof sen«o, thoelements, or nil of tl 0 three t ikentogi ther. 

[8] If you admit— as you do— that fm\) present consists 
in aggregates and that it exists, you must nl<o admit that 
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>ny past, which siSrh- 

far oilier present factors oi experience. I J 

“ S r5l’ Ami/ i^yoo' admit a past consisting in aggregate 
M fairs such as sense-organs, etc.-ivh.ch does 

ir^ In most 

S Similarly ^ to' a^ llturo consisting in aggregates, etc. 

but not existent. • u,, you admit that 

sense- 

material qualities in 1 these together, then 

organs and objects, *-»*«* Va t,S/ltics exist. 

[8] And if you “dm mllst also admit that 

will fqrin my aggregates, etc., > 

{utuio material qualities >•' material qualities in the 

M Again, if and the other factors, and 

present form my bo lj go Jjj^ n)s0 g that my past 

SlS^Set halg consisted in bodily aggregate, 
St °no]®e eame reasoning bolds good, if, far -past, 

' ’“St yon admit past 5 11*1 qualities existing 

[ 11 ] Again, J the tbat those past qualities 

as an aggregate must admifc that present material 

do not east,* «>e J re cTate, and other present factors, 

qualities existing as oS o material qna lities 

Istgt: an C1 »^X“"d other future factors, bold by 

you to be non-extent Qr . mater ial qualities,’ any of 

[13] This also .holcU SJ* t Substituted. For instance/ 

the four iaraf«?a o ^ tbe _ past forme d my 

, i£ you admit tbat c ° nsC d objects , or elements [all of 
aggregate, sense-o 0 ^ tben y0 u must also admit 

Much you ^ould . tg r 14 i Similarly, if you 

tl P “b»Srconscious n ;ss rrm fa™ my aggregate, 
Etn., p. 15ni*n. 1 ; ^tg.lS are parallel to §5 7-11- 
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etc , you must also admit that future consciousness exists 
[15] Again, it you admit that present consciousness forms 
my aggregate, with other factors, and that the pro ent 
exists you must also admit that raj past consciousness 
consisting in aggregate, sense-organ, and the re«t, exist* 
So again !or future consciousness 
[17] Once more, if you declare, of pn«t consciousne s 
existing ns an aggregate and the rest, that that coriecioit' 
ness does not exist, then you must admit that pri^onl 
consciousness, existing ns an aggregate, docs not cxi-t 
[18] Similarly ob to future consciousne** s 

[]0j 7 h — Is it then wrong to say that my jnst and 
my future consisting m aggregates, element*, sMue-nrgxM 
and -otyects, do not exist ? 

Ovn — les 
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Consequences Matured and Immature 

Is the Suttanta thus ? 

Th. — Yes. 

■ Opp . — Hence it should certainly not be said that * my 
past and future consisting in aggregates,’ etc., do not exist. 


8. Of Some oj the Past and Future as still Existing. 

Controverted Point . — That (i.) some of the past exists, 
some does not; (ii.) some of the future exists, some does not. 

From the Commentary . — The Theraviidin by his questions seeks to 
break down the opinion, held by those seceders from the Sabbntthi- 
vadins known as Kassapika’s, that the past survives, as presently 
existing, in part. 


[1] (i.) Th. — Does the past exist? Some of it exists, you 
reply, some does not exist. You must then admit, [in 
equivalent terms], that some of it has ceased, departed, 
passed away, utterly passed away; some of it has not ceased, 
departed, passed away, utterly passed away. Yet you 
deny this. 

[2] You must also admit, more specifically, that of past 
things of which the results are not yet matured some are 
existent, some not — you deny this — and that of past things 
of which the results are matured, some are existent, some 
not — you deny this— further, that of things which are with- 
out result, 1 some exist, some do not. This also you deny. 

[3] Again, referring to your declaration that the past 
exists in part, which of the past exists, which not? 

K . — Those past things of which the effect is not matured 
exist; those past things of which the effect is matured 
do not. 

Th. — But if you admit the existence of the former part, 
you must also admit the existence of the latter part, and 
also the existence of those past things that are without 


, -L4j- ip o -k a = a v y a k a t a (or abyakata). These include all 
classes of consciousness which happen as moral effects or resultants 
(vip aka citta), and are morally inoperative, also all material 
qualities, a^d Nibbana. Cf. Compendium, pp. 19 , 20; Bud. Psijch 
Fth., p. ISiIUjj. 1; 16S. ' " • 
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not inevitably determined, which, are not yet bora, are non 
( existent, then yon must say no less of similar but inevitably 
determined things 

[9] A'— Then is it wrong to say ‘those future things 
which are inevitably determined exist ’? 

Th — les 

K — But will not future things which are inevitably 
determined happen ? 

Th —Yes 

A — Surely then things inevitably determined exist 

[10] Th —Granting that future things, if inevitably 
determined, will happen, do thej exist ? 

A — les 

Th —Granting they will happen, are they present ? 

I \ — No [the future is not the present] 

Th — I repeat my question 

K — Yes [since, if they are existent, they are present] 

Th— And granting that present things will cease, are 
they non existent ? 

A — Nay, that cannot trulj be said 

Th — But you have already admitted this 


9 Of Applications in Mindfulness 
Control crted Point — That all mental Btates are appli 
cations m mindfulness 

From the Commentary — The groups holding special Mews who arose 
later towit theAndhakas, comprising the sub groupaof thePubbasehyas, 
Aparaseliyas Itajaginkas and Siddhatthikas, held the opinion that the 
objects of mindfulness namely, the body and the rest u ere themselves 
[the conscious subject ] mindfulness. This they deduced from the 
passage in the 'Satipatthana Sarjyntta’ ‘I will show you, bhikkhus, 
the induction and the cessation of applications in mindfulness 1 To 
lyv’Jik.dnwo.iJus. opinion, iba Theravldin ijuts the auestioa 


t Sagyuita bihaya, v 184 The controversy turns upon tho 
sense, subjective and objective of the term sati paithVjv^or 
mindfulness applications The Opponent confuses the objects/^ t ^ 19 
important fourfold religious exercise with the mental erj ftcwe ltet ^ > 
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[1] Th . — Do all cognizable things constitute apjfli cation a 
in mindfulness 9 1 

Andlialca. — Yes. 

Th . — Then must you also admit that all cognizable 
things constitute mindfulness, the controlling faculty and 
force of mindfulness, mindfulness that is perfect, that is a 
factor of enlightenment, the.' sole conveying ’ path c leading 
to extinction,’ to ‘ enlightenment,’ to ‘ disintegration,’ are 
‘ not [bound up with] the intoxicants,’ not akin to the 
fetters, ties, floods, bonds, hindrances, contagions, graspings, 
corruptions’; you must admit 'that all cognizable things 
constitute the * ten recollection^,’ namely of the Buddha, 
the Norm, the Order, morals, pious liberality, the devas, 
‘mindfulness in respiration,’ ‘reflection on death,’ ‘mind- 
fulness concerning the body ,’ ¥ reflection on peace.’ 2 But 
this you deny. 


thus merging object in subject, ‘ subject ' in Buddhism being ‘ con 
sciousness of object.’ We have much the same ambiguity observed in 
tho popular use of object and subject of thought. Etymologically ol- 
and sub- scarcely support the distinction prescribed by philosophy. 
A ‘subject for meditation’ is an ‘object of thought.’ A ‘hypnotic 
subject ’ is for the hypnotizer an object. 

The Sutta on which the opinion is based is ambiguously worded in 
the context that follows. This gives not the induction and cessation 
of the meditating ‘ mindfulness,’ but the cause or genesis (s a m u d a y o 
can mean these or induction) of the four prescribed objects of the 
meditation — the body, feelings, consciousness, and cognizable objects— 
the causes being nourishment, contact, mind-and-body, attention, 
respectively. Hence for the immature thought of the sectarian mind 
there is thus much of justification. 

1 On this term, which includes ‘ memory,’ the etymological meanin" 
of sati, see Comgiendium, 40, 179 ; Buddh. Psij., 1914. . . . 
quaint comment runs thus : ‘ Inasmuch as p a 1 1 li a n a mean 11 those 
things to which one applies”; — applies what? mindfulness . . . thus ' 
such mindfulness has patth anti’s as its field; but pntfhfmns 
apply — what? mindfulnesses. Thus patthana’s mean (a) objects 
of mindful application, (b) subjects applying mindfulness.’ 

- All of these terms are technical in Buddhist religious culture, and 
“jit are associated with applications of mindfulness, in the Sutti W 
e Srning it. Dialogues, ii S27 f. ; Majjhima-Nik , i. r,r, {, ■ f} ( , ' .. 

f<T. 141 f.; 294; also Tibhanga , 193 f.; 206. ' 
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[2] Again, you must equally admit, gnen your first 
affirmation, that tho eye-organ constitutes an application in 
mindfulness And if you aro driven to admit that it does, 
then you must admit otery tiling for it, which, as I claim, 
you must admit for all cognizable things [3] Tho same 
argument holds for the four other sense organs, for the fhe 
objects of sense, for lust, hate, (fulness, conceit, error, 
doubt, sloth, distraction, impudence, indiscretion 
[4] Is mindfulness itself an apphcatipn of mindfulness, 
and conversely? If yon admit this, then must yon also 
admit that each of the foregoing cognizable things is an 
application of mindfulness, and that application of mindful 
ness is each of those things 

You deny , then do you hold that each of those cognizable 
things is nn application of mindfulness, but not conversely ? 
You assent , then you must equally admit that mindfulness 
itself is an application in mindfulness, but that application 
in mindfulness is not mindfulness 

[6] A — Then is it wrong to Bay * all things are applica 
lions in mindfulness ’ ? , 

Th — Yes 

i — -But is not mindfulness established 1 concerning all 
cognizable things? 

Th — Yes 

A — How then, good sir, Can you deny what I affirm 
'All cognizable things are applications of mindfulness ’? 

TJi — We hate said that mindfulness is established 
concerning all cognizable things now, are all cognizable 
things applications of mindfulness ? 

A — les 

i/i — Contact 2 is established with respect to all cognizable 
things are then all such things applications m contact ? 
For this is that to which yon have committed yourself 
Again, feeling, perception, volition, consciousness each of 

1 Saatit{bat> literally translated but * actualized ’ may possiblv- 
bo a truer rendering . 

a Contact (pbassa) may be physical or mental If menhs 
tabes place without impact (S a n g h a 1 1 a n a) Bud Ptj Elh , » 2 
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a Tathagata apj tears, bhikkhus, Arnhem t Buddha Supreme, 
then doth there appear these seien treasures of enlightenment. 
What arc the seien ? The treasures of those factors of 
enlightenment : Mindfulness, Search for Truth, Energy, Zest, 
Serenity, Conccntiation, Equanimity ; yea, bhihllius, on the 
appearance of a Tathagata Araliant, Buddha Supreme, do 
these seien treasures appear ’ * 1 * 

Is the Sutianta thus? You admit it is. But do ‘all 
things’ became that treasure of Mindfulness which is a 
factor of enlightenment, when a Tathagata appears? You 
know they do not, yet you are bound to admit they do. 

[9] Lastly, if all things are applications of mindfulness, 
they must he equally other of the (thirty-set en) things 
pertaining to enlightenment,* such as the supreme efforts, 
the steps to magic potency, the controlling faculties and 
forces, the factors of enlightenment. To this admission 
are you committed. 


10. Of Existence tn Immutable Modes. 

Controicrted Point . — That things exist so and not 
otherwise. 

From the Commentary — This is an opinion now hold by tho 
Andhahaa and others, such as the Pubbasehyas, etc , named above 
They declare that all thing* exist, m tune, by xi ay of material and other 
qualities, as past, present, or future, but that there is no past that Is at 
once futuro and proent, nor any future and present that are also past, 
and therefore all exists only as thus (a), and not ns thus (l). Then, 
savs the Therav&dm, the past both is and is not 

[1] Th. — Does tho past exist? 

A . — It exists on this wi«;q, it does not exist on tint 
wiso 

Th- — tho past, as j ou describe it, both exist and not 
exist? You den}, 3 then affirm 4 — for jou must affirm. And 

i Sanwlta-KA , t. 99 » be* p CS, n 5 

* Because it cannot, in its character a» put, be both existent and 
non existent. 

* tSecause ft can exist in its own character only 
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if this same past both exists and does not exist, then is also 
existence non-existence and conversely, then is the state of 
being a state of non-being and conversely, then are ‘ is ’ 
and ‘ is not ’ convertible terms, identical, one in meaning, 
the same, same in content and in origin. And this of course 
you do not admit. 

[2] Similarly, you say the future exists only on this wise, 
not on that wise. This is to say it both exists and does not 
exist; and that involves the same antinomy. 

[3] Similarly, you say the present exists only on this 
wise, not on that wise — and you are landed as before. 

[4] If the past exists only as you say it does, how is it 
existent, how non-existent ? 

A . — The past exists only as past ; it does not exist as 
future, it does not exist as present. 

Th . — But this still commits you to saying that the same 
both is and is not, and thus to the same antinomy. 

[5, 6] Similarly as regards the ‘how’ of such future 
and present as you hold to exist. 


[7] A . — Then is it wrong to say ‘the past or the 
future or the present exists only on this wise, not on that 
wise ’ ? 

Th. — Yes. 

A . — Do you mean then that the past exists also as 
future and as present, the future also as past and as 
present, the present also as past and as future — for to this 
you are committed ? Hence I am surely right. 

[8] Th . — Do material qualities exist ? 

A .— They exist on this wise, they do not exist on that 
wise. 


Th 

same 


i.—nere again you are committed to saying < 

.j both exists and does not exist,’ and to the samt a 

nomy as before. [9] Similarly in the case of the of 
four aggregates feeling, etc. [10-11] ^ gain> wifch 
ence to how they exist on this wise, and how tbev 
not, when you reply, ' the one aggregate, e.g„ the bfd 
6X1815 85 Sllcb - ta ‘ 65 m- of the four mental 

W Oc 
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gates,’ you are equally committed to the antinomy stated 
abo\e. 

[12] A —Then is it wrong to say ‘any aggregate exists 
ODly on this wise, not on that wise ’ ? 

'1 h . — Yes 

A — But this commits you to saying that each aggregate 
exists equally ns any of the other four Surely then I am 
right in saying that each aggregate exists m a specific 
fashion, and not otherwise 1 

1 The peculiar phraseology of this dialogue — thfj *S’ev atthi 
s’eva n’atthiti of the Theravadm, and the h'ev'attbi h’e\a 
natthlti of the Andhaha, — calla up, as Mr Beni M Barua has 
pointed out to us, the Sapta bhangi naya of the Jains by which they 
sought to meet the uncompromising scepticism of S^ U ;aya Belatjhi 
purta ancf fiis Behoof Bowetht ihui may be, tbe £ e re is raider 

to shake rigid dogma, than to meet a senes of negations See H 
Jacobi, Jama- Sutras, SBE, XL\ , pp xxvi vui , Dialogues of the 
Buddha, i 75 
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Can Wicked JJevas infect an Arahant ? 


Ill 


BOOK II 


1. Of Conveyance by Another. 

Controverted Point.— Thai an Arahant has impure dis- 
charge. 

From the Commentary.- This was asked concerning a notion 
entertained by the Pubbaseliyas and Aparaseliyas. These had noted 
seminal discharge among those who professed Aralmntskip in the belief 
that they had won that which was not won, or who professed Araliant- 
ship, yet were overconfident and deceitful. And they wrongly- 
attributed to dovas of the Mara group the conveyance, to such, of an 
impure discharge. This leads to the second question, since even a 
puro discharge is caused by passion. 

[ 1 ] Th . — You contend that he may have. Yet you deny 
that in the Arahant there remains any lust, sensuous 
desires or assailing passion, any ‘ fetter,’ * flood,’ ‘ bond,’ 
or ‘ hindrance of sensuality.’ But this denial commits you 
to negate your proposition. 

[2] You admit that the average worldling may have both 
the one and the other, both the desires and the physical 
result. But then you must also admit both as true in the 
case of the Arahant. 


[3] What is the cause of that physical impurity which 
you impute to the Arahant ? 

P. A. The devas of the Mara group convey it to the 
Arahant. 


PL— Have then these devas themselves that physical 
impurity ? 


■ P- A.— No, in them it is non-existent. 

.J\W“T S ? 0Uld n0t 8 " y ll “ l ‘hoy convey it k 

the Arahant. [4] From whom do they convey it! Not 
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you affirm, irom their own bodies, nor from the Arahant 
himself, nor from other beings [which is absurdj [5] lou 
deny also that they effect the com eyance through the pores 
of the body Then you should also deny that they comey 
it at all What [do you allege] is the reason of their con* 
veying it ? 

P A — Their idea is ‘ we shall cause doubt as to his 
attainment to be laid hold of ’ 1 

1 h — Is there doubt in an Arahant ? If you reply * No,’ 
then your argument falls through Or if you re pi} ‘ Yea,’ 
then must you herein admit that an Arahant may hold 
doubts about the Teacher, the Doctrine, the Order, the 
ethical training, the beginning and end of time — either or 
both— and about things as happening through assignable 
causes — which is absurd [C] The average man holds 
doubts about such things, but an Arahant does not [else is 
he like the average man] Or if botn hold doubtB not on 
any of these eight points but on other matters, 2 then 
again the Arahant is no better than the average man 

[7] Granting your proposition to what is the impurity 
due? Aou reply, to eating, drinking, chewing, tasting But 
you deny that the proposition is true of all who oat, drink, 
chew, taste Or, if you maintain the opposite conclusion, 
you must admit that children, eunuchs, devas eat, drink, 
etc , yet that the proposition is not true in their case 

[8] Nor can you refer to any specific repository for that 
impurity which you call a result of eating drinking etc , 
similar to that which is prouded for the natural results of 
eating, drinking, etc 

[9] If your proposition were true, then the Arahant 
would pursue and produce things relating to sexual inter 
course. In e a family life use Kasi sandalwood preparations, 


* Vimatig gfihfty i ssSmati A Singhalese » l Las g a h i b 
sttmiltL 

a .goeh as the name family, etc, of a given woman or man and # 
the like '—Corny The * eifjht point* ’ constitute a *toek formula ex en 
up to the present. See * Some 1 oints In Buddhist Doctrine,' by.Ledi 
Sadaw JPTS, 10 15-1 4 p 119 P, ’J 1 th,cl § 1001 
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• 

adorn liimself with 'wreaths, perfumes, and cosmetics, 
hoard gold and silver, like any average man, concerning 
whom your proposition were true. [10] But how can it 
he true of the Arahant who, as you admit, has put away 
passion, has cut it off at the root, and made it as the 
stump of a palm tree, made it incapable of rising up again 
in future renewal? — of the Arahant who has treated in 
like manner hate, ignorance, conceit, error, doubt, sloth, 
distraction, impudence, and indiscretion? 

[11, 12] How, again, should it be true of one who, like 
the Arahant, has cultivated the means for the putting away 
of passion, etc., and all the other factors of enlightenment. 1 
'[13] How should it be true of one who, like the Arahant, 
has [consummated as having] done with lust, done with 
hate, done with nescience, by whom that which was to be 
done is done, by whom the burden is laid down, by whom 
the good supreme is won, and the fetter of becoming is 
wholly broken away, who is emancipated through perfect 
knowledge, who has lifted the bar, has filled up the 
trenches, is a drawer-out, is without lock or bolt, an 
Ariyan, of one for whom the banner is lowered, the burden 
is fallen, who is detached, conqueror of a realm well- 
conquered, who has comprehended 111, has put away the 
cause thereof, has realized the cessation thereof, has culti- 
vated the Path thereto, who has understood that which is 
to be understood, comprehended that which is to be compre- 
hended, put away that which is to be put away, developed that 
which is to be developed, realized that which is to be realized? 2 

[14-20] Do you still maintain your proposition ? 

P. A. — Yes, but only in the case of an Arahant who is 
proficient in his own field, not of an Arahant who is 
proficient in other things. 3 

1 These aie enumerated under heads in the test as above, I. 2 S 47 

2 See II., § 47 (p. 67). 

3 This curious distinction is explained by the Corny, as that between 
the Artihant who is 1 freed by reason ’ (p a n h a v i m u 1 1 o) and one 
who is freed by the ‘eight attainments’ (or stages in deliverance) 
or whtfis * freed both ways.’ See Dialogues , ii. 69, 70 The modified 
position may he compared with a similar recourse abox e, p. 6f? 
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Th .~ But how can you maintain it in the one case 
without admitting it as true in the other? [ 15 ] The 
/former i has the qualities and requisites of Arahantship 
no less than the other; both have equally put away 
passion, and so on. 

[21] How can jou maintain your proposition when you 
admit that there is a Suttanta in which the Exalted One 
said: ‘BlnWius! those bhiWius icho ate hut aieiage men, yet 
arc 2»oflcient in uituc and aic mindful and rejlcctnc, can go 
to slee}) uithout impure dischaige. Those Jhshis it ho ate 
outstdcis, yet are deioid of passion in matte) s of sense, hate 
also no impure dischaige That an Aiahant should haic 
impure dischargers anomalous and unnatmal ’ 

[22] P.A . — Is the proposition untrue? 

T/u—Yes. 

P.A . — But if you admit that others may convey to the 
Arahant clothing, alms, bedding, or medicine, surely my 
proposition [as involving conveyance of something by 
another] is tenable ? 

[23] Th . — But is everything beyond those four requisites 

conveyable? Could others convey to the Arahant the 
fruition of Stream-Winning, of Once-Returning, of Never* 
Returning, or of Arahanship? No? Then your argument 
cannot hold. » 


2 Of the Knouledgc of the Arahant. 

Conti oi cited Point .— That the Arahant may lack know- 
ledge. 2 

x Vinaya, i 293. AttbUnam, a n a u k 5 s o— this idiomatic 
pair of words means literally [something] out of place, without 
occasion. , , . , 

* A u -fi 5 n a. This is less often used as a technical term in religion 
than a vitia, ignorance, and in oh a, but see Sajy.-Ail., ii 4, 
v 127, 429 , mamma sangam, § 1061, etc This and the two following 
propositions are based on the a ague, loose extension of three «v~* ' 
terms 
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Ignorance and Crimes , ~ 

| < $. N . 

From the Commentary . — Tho Pubbnseliyas hold thtit.-Seenuse he wm 
liable to ho ignorant and to got perplexed about facts if&fiSerfcing everv- 
dny lifo, and to bo surpassed in such knowledge by oth&jftn 
might bo considered as lacking knowledge or insight, ns 'HIM 

and ns inforior to some. These views are refuted in this nmP 
two discourses. 


[1] 2V/.— You maintain that he does. Then you must 
also admit that the Araliant has ignorance — ignorance as 
flood, bond, latent bias, attack, fetter, hindrance. 1 If you 
deny this, you cannot say he lacks knowledge. 

• [2] You would certainly admit lack of knowledge, ignorance 
as ‘ flood,’ etc., in the case of the average man. [3] How 
can you assert the former and deny the latter in the case of 
theArahant? 


[4] You would deny that an Arahant from lack of know- 
ledge would kill living things, take what is not given, speak 
lies, utter slander, speak harshly, indulge in idle talk com 
mit burglary, carry off plunder, be a highwayman, commit 
adultery, 2 and destroy village or town ; yet you would admit 
an average man might from lack of knowledge do such 
things. [5] In fact you assert that an Arnlian°t from lack 
of knowledge would pursue the opposite course from what 
an average man would do from lack of knowledge 
[6] You deny that an Arahant lacks knowledge in result 
tif the Teacher, the Doctrine, the Order, of the ethical trahf 
mg, of the beginning of time, the end of time, both bem„„- 
and end, and of things as happening by wav nf n ° “ S 
~ Ton deny that hereto he taX 
you maintain your proposition. ... ° 

[/] You admit that an average man who i , 
lacks it to those respects, bat that “ n 1°^, h ^ 
knowledge does not lack it in those respects aCks 

not also admit that an average man , iUust ^ ou 

does not lack it in those respects ? ’ ° m ^ n °wledge, 

[8-10] Can you maintain that the Arahant 

^ant-one who 

Six metaphors constantly applied 
other failings in the Suttas. Cf. 1„ 5. 5 8 85111111111 ignorance and 

' Cf. Dialogues, i. 09 . 
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hns » P u t p^ n — r»r.— on^; 

llouM , sloth * St 7 ‘™; 0 “t “nJ m ^0 - the stump 
they e« cut oS ®* * . „ gom ,n future renewal, "ho 

palm tree, incapable of rising E p a Bslo ns and 

has cutonted the «■-*«*££ that end, who has 
all the other factors of “ e“ loltj tale , 0 „a nescience, 
consummated as l!ie Arabant may be applied 
rind to whom all ‘ ne 

— that each an one lacl f ^mtam your proposition wxtli 
[ 11 16] Or hoy M 5°." ”“ t -to those who are 
regard to one class o , ot t„ another class— to 

proficient in their men fieia-ond no ? 
those who are P r ° 6el ™ 4 0ne sa y m the Suttanta • In 
[17] Did not rf„ 1 Mare the 

hm aha hnaic. 0 MUm ^ Jnout not nathci 

intoxicants to l» cx “" c !\ ’'° ,„ m ,cho Inane trfio *«’■ 

sect rim? «»« t. f -Such halt,. Mi »> 

knowledge ? , EsaUc a One say in the Suttanta 

[18] Again, did do / Marc he 

‘In him i iho lnoice, j / noire not, a itlei 

.Lx, can,. to U "“Vfiil «?,» » — «*• «*•■** 

*<e$ im? ,,7 f ■ /<rr<, ' M ‘V'' T!: 

^ 1 , „ f/iflt exttnquuhin t Jh 

^ 

■iVn can the lrah.ntCwhol.no.. Who sees] lad 

, iVj.lt. Mi V 11 » 

. 1W,' «' 
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[19] Again, did not the Exalted One say in the Sultanta; 
‘ The man, 0 bhilddius, who docs not understand and compre- 
hend all, who has not emptied himself of all, and t liven up all, 
is not capable of extinguishing III. And he, 0 hit i Id, has, who 
undo stands, comprehends, empties himself of, and gives up all, 
he is, capable of extinguishing III V 1 

How then can the Arahant [who knows who sees] lack 
knowledge ? 

[20] Again, did not the Exalted One say in the Ruttanta : 

* For him e'en as insight doth come to pass. 

Three things as bygones are renounced for age : 
Belief that in him dwells a soul, 

And faith in rule and rite— if aught remain. 

Both from the fourfold doom is hr released, 

And ne'er the sixfoil deeds are his to do’! 2 

How then can the Arahant be said to lack knowledge ? 

[21] Again, did nqt the Exalted One say in the Suttanta : 
‘'Whenever, 0 bhilddtus, for the Arigan disciple there doth 
arise the stainless, flawless ege of the Norm — that whatsoever 
is liable to happen is also liable to cease — together with the 
arising of that vision are these three fetters : belief in a soul , 
doubt, and the contagion of mere rule and ritual put away by 
him V s 

How then can the Arahant be said to lack knowledge? 


[22] P. — Is it wrong to say * the Arahant lacks know- 
ledge ’? May he not he ignorant of the name and lineage 
of a woman or a man, of a right or wrong road, or of how 
grasses, twigs, and forest plants are called ? If this is so 
surely, good sir, it is right to say that he lacks knowledge/ 

[23] 17;.— If you say that, in not knowing such things, 

the Arahant lacks ‘ knowledge,’ would you also say he lacks' 
knowledge as to the fruition of Stream-Winning’, Once- 
Returning, Never-Returning, Arahantship ? Of course not 
hence it should not be said that he lacks knowledge " ; 


i bayyutta-JS ikaya, ,v. 17 The Br. translator renders the seem, 
lme— a v 1 r a j n y a g appa, ahag-bv ‘is not free from « dust'T 
not given up the corruptions. 1 ai 

- See above (I. 4). p. SO. 


3 See ibid. 
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Of Doubt in the Auihant 


II 3 


3 Of Doubt t n the Atahant 
Control erted Point —That an Arahant may have doubts 

From the Commentary — This discourse resembles the foregoing 
sentence for sentence— substituting ‘doubt (kankhx) for lack of 
knowledge and ‘perplexity (vicikicchs) for ignorance— but with 
the following exceptions (l) The expressions (from the religious 
metaphors of tho Sottas) * flood ’ ‘ bond,’ ‘ latent bias ’ are not used in 
the case of doubt (see nboie 1 2) (2) The sections (§5 4 5) where 
it is argued that if an Arahant lacked knowledge he might, like 
any average man offend against taw and morality, are omitted 
(8) An additional passage is adduced from the Suttas (following the 
■others as § 20) as follows 

[20] Again, did not theJSxalted One Bay in the Suttnnta 

* IF hene’er tn sooth ardently meditating 

The brahmin sees [the ti nth of] things 1 rcieaihl. 

All doubts are rolled an ay, for note he Jnoiieth 
That u luck befalls and likewise its conditions 1 

* IF hene'er in sooth aidently meditating 

The brahmm secs [the truth of] things reiealtd. 

All doubts aic rolled away, for he discemeth 
That which doth make befall may be abolished 

* FF hene cr in sooth at dent and meditating 
Hie brahmin sees the truth of things revealed. 

He standeth x ictot o cr the hosts of ei il, 

E'en as the sun that lighteth vp the heaierus '* 

' Ad doubts soeiei as to here or yonder, 

Felt by themselies, oi doubts that torture others 
Thinkers renounce ire aident miditation. 

Choosing to follow aftci holy conduct ' 3 

* Dh^tnnin and sa hetu dhamman. meaning in the (plural) 
form things gnen or data, phenomena, n ental objects But the 
Burmese translation paraphrases d ha mm a by either bodhi 
pakkluyS dhamma or BaccadhammO. In the context the 
Buddha has just evolved the formula of causation as expressing a 

universal law 

* Vin. Texts l 18 The tnsthubh metre of tho text has been 
imitated 

* Ud n« v 7 
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G Of Articulate l/ttaanci [fluting Ecstasy] 

Control a ted Point — That there is articulate utterance 1 
on the part o! one who has entered into Jhana 

From the Cot n cntartj — It was held by the Fnbba'eliyas and others 
that anyone in First Jhana at the moment of attaining the [first or} 
Stream Winner s Talh uttered the truth ‘ Sorrow I * This is refuted 
by the Therat idin 

[1] lou affirm this [in general] lour statement should 
hold good for such an one etery where, always, for all such 
persons, ondforall such attainments in ecstatic meditation 
But you do not admit all such cases Then you cannot 
affirm it at all 

[2] Does such an one make utterance by bodily mote 
ments? lou deny that he does so, but why not if your 
thesis is true? If he make no bodily expression you 
ehould not affirm that he makes vocal expression 

[8] If one during Jhana having [the potter of] speech, 
gives \ocal expression, it follows that hating a body, he 
may also make bodily expression 

[4] lou affirm that knowing the fact of III, he utters the 

word ‘Sorrow,’ yet you deny that knowing the fact of Gause 
[of III], he utters the word ‘Cause 3 But why? Why, 
again, deny that he, knowing the facts of * Cessation’ [of 
111], and ‘Path’ [leading to that Cessation], 4 utters those 
words ? . ! 

[5] Or, taken negatnely, why deny that he utters any of 
the last three terms yet not deny that he utters the first ? 

[6] lou say that the object of such an one s insight is 
the [Ariyan] truth But you deny that the object of 

1 B h e d o is literally a breaking or dividing off or up The Cot 
i lentary paraphrases by viufiatti intimation Bee But Pay Eth , 

19 *> f , Compendium 2° 264 We have also rendered it by ‘ej 
pressioru 

* I e the first of the four Anyan Truths that e\ery thing in life is 
liable to undergo suffering or ill in general (d u k k h a) 

3 I e the second of the four Ariyan Truths 

* Be , the third and fourth of these four 
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such an one’s ear 1 is truth. This, you say, is sound. 
But you deny that the object of his insight is sound. 
[7] No, you say, the truth is the object of his insight, 
sound the. object of his ear. But if his insight has the 
truth as its object,. and his ear has sound as its object, 
then, good sir, you should not affirm that such an one 
makes articulate utterance. 

[7 u] If you say, that while his insight is concerned with 
the [first] truth and his ear with the sound, the atfainer 
makes articulate utterance, you must admit a combination 
of two contacts, two feelings, two perceptions, two voli- 
tions, two. consciousnesses [at a given moment], (which is 
absurd). • 

[8] You affirm your thesis, yet you deny that it applies 
to one who has attained Jhana by any one of the eight 
artifices, 2 to wit, earth, water, fire, or air; blue-green, 
yellow, red, or white colour, or by [any of the four im- 
material conceptual inductions, to wit,] , infinity of space 
or of consciousness, ‘nothingness,’ or ‘neither perception 
nor non-perception.’ 3 How is this intelligible ? [9] If .you 
deny each of these possibilities, you cannot affirm your 
proposition. 

[10] You deny, further, that one who practises .Jhana 
for 'merely mundane objects makes articulate expression, 

’ whether he attain any of the four stages. Neither then 
can you affirm your proposition. _ [11] If you deny the 
former, ;you must deny the latter. 

[12] You affirm your proposition only of one attaining 
the first supramundane Jhana, not the second, third, or 
fourth. But if you affirm it of the first stage, what is 
there to make you deny it of the other three stages? 

[14] P.— Is it wrong to say that there is articulate utter- ■ 

. unce on part of one who has entered -Jhana 9 

Th.— Yes. 

P.— But was ^ "ot said by the Exalted One that initial 

1 Or, hearing (sotaij). 

- Bittf. Pstf.Eih 48. 7i, 4: 5S. 


3 Ibid., p. 71 f. 
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and sustained application of mind was vocal activity?* 
And does not sncli application belong to one in first 
Jhana? Surely then my proposition is true 

[15] Th — Granting that you quote correctly, and that 
one in first Jbtum is engaged m such application I say, you 
baie just denied that anyone attaining Jhana by any of the 
eight artifices does malic articulate utterance IIow then 
can you also affirm your proposition? 

[JG] P . — Bat was it not said by the Exalted One that 
speech arises from initial application [or directing] of 
thought ? And does not such mot ement of thought belong 
to ono in first Jhana? 

[17] Th — -That is no good reason The Exalted One 
also said that speech is caused by perception * Now one 
in second, third, or fourth Jhana has perception, hut [we 
know that] he no longer applies or sustains thought So 
also for the four more abstract Jhana states (see § 8) 

[18] Moreover, is it not said in the Suttanta * In one 
who has entetetl first Jhana speech has ceased * i 3 

[19] If you maintain your proposition m the teeth of 
this one, you must cease to hold [in accordance with the 
nett words] m the Suttanta that ‘ m one uho has entered 
second Jhana, thought initial and sustained has ceased ’ 4 
Similarly you must contradict the remaining words ‘m 
one uho has entered third Jhana, zest has ceased , ui one uho 
has induced fourth Jhana, respiration has ceased , in otic tt ho 
has vuluctd ecstasy of infinite space, perception of bodily 
qualities has ceased , vi oni uho has induced ecstasy of in 
finite consciousness, perception of spaa infinity has ceased, 

* Majjhin a Nil , l 301 ‘vitakka vicarR vaci sankhSro 
quotei^in YamaleaJ 229) The context in the Sutta(the Cu!a Vedalia) 
shows that Dhammadinna teaches, not identitj between the two terms 
but causal sequence Thinking leads to speaking This is probably 
the reference tn&de in "§ IB, or it way he to Tfhamma tangapi 
§§ 981, 982 

* See again Dhamma^sangani tbid Perception (sauna) is 
awareness without the more ratiocinate e procedure implied in ‘ applied 
and sustained thought ’ 

5 Sayyutta Ntl ir 217 


Ibid 
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in one who has induced ecstasy of nothingness, perception of 
infinity, of consciousness, has ceased ; in one who has induced 
ecstasy wherein is neither perception nor non-perception, per- 
ception of nothingness has ceased ; in one who has induced 
trance, 1 both perception and feeling have ceased.' 2 

[20] P. — But if my proposition is wrong, why did the 
Exalted One say that ‘ for first Jhana sound is obnoxious ' ! 3 
Does not this show that one who has attained Jhana can 
emit speech ? 

[21] Th. — You accept both the Snttanta dictum and your 
proposition. But, by the same Sutta, that which is elimi- 
nated successively, as each further stage of Jhana 4 5 is 
reached, was pronounced to be obnoxious in its turn. 
Does that therefore indicate that one who attained each 
stage, practised each obstacle to that stage ? 

[22] P . — But did not the Exalted One say in the Suttanta: 
0 Ananda, Ahliihhu, disciple of Sihhin, the Exalted One, 
Arahant Buddha Supreme, standing in the Brahma- world, 
lifted vj) his voice over ten thousand worlds , saying 6 : 

‘Arise and strive ! go forth pud give 
Yourselves unto the Buddha's Buie ! 

Sweep ye away the hosts of Death 
As elephant a rush-built shed. 

Who in this Norm and Discipline- 
Earnest and zealous shall abide, 

Casting away the round of births, 
lie shall make utter end of III' ?° 

Surely then an attainer does utter articulate sounds 
during ecstasy. 

1 Literally, the cessation of perception and sensation. 

~ Op. cit„ ibid. 

3 Anguttara-Nil-., v. 133 f. 

4 Ibid. The stages are here given as those in § 19, but in the Sutta, 
only the four Jhanas and trance are given. 

5 Ibid. i. 227. 

6 Sagyntta-Kik., i. 157. 
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6 Of inducing [Insight] by saying • Sorron >' 

Control a ted Point — That induction [of insight] by the 
word 1 sorron 1 is a fictor of and included m the Path 

Prom the Commentary — An opinion of the Pubbasehyas 13 that 
repeating the word Mukkhaf induced insight (nSnarj) and was 
thus a factor and part of the Toth [of sail ation] 1 They admit it as 
true for those only who are qualified to win insight (v ipassakS) 

Th Then you must also affirm that all who utter that 
word are practising 2 3 * the Path, which is absurd 

Or if you do affirm this, notwithstanding, then you must 
also affirm that the average .foolish person, m uttering that 
word, is practising the Path, and, again, that matricides, 
parricides, muiderers of Arahants, those that shed blood 
[of Buddhas], those that cause schism in the Order, in 
uttering the word ‘ sorrow ' are practising the Path which 
is absurd 


7 Of the Dm ation of Consciousness 5 

Contioiertcd Point — That a single [unit of] consciousness 
lasts for a day 

From the Commentary — TheTlieraiadin puts this question to correct 
the belief of the Andhakas whose secession is narrated aboie that 
judging by the apparent continuity both ot consciousness in JbSna 
and of sub con»ciousneas a Bingle state of consciousness lasted for a 
length of time 

[I] Th —If your proposition is true, does one half of the 
day belong to the ‘nascent moment,’ and one half to the 

i In t (tfra Flrcartfiagw? Path Simstn llarm^c e\V", nst th# Anyss 

Eightfold Path Cf. Bliamma tangatn, §§ 2S3 92 (This is lncor 
rectly stated to be the latter path m the translation p 84 n 1 ) 

3 BhSventi making to become, developing 

* In the appended title p 208 of PTS text read oitfa?thiti 

k a t h II as m the Commentary 
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‘ eessant moment '? 1 You say no; i»ut ' “ ,1 

plied it. A simitar ntlmisMon is mv. ™l .11 nitnmi.ifc 
llmt a stale ot consciousness lasts too .lays os mu- .I s 
„r eight, ten, or twenty .lays, or a month or 
eight? or ten months, or a year, or any nnmhet ot years, or 

“'’l^Aro Hiorooto phenomena 1 , esi, la, nhrf whirl, mise 
and cease many times (loving one .lay . 0. . " - 

Then do you contend that they come an< g • ■ ! v - . 

mind? If you say no, then your P-pos hum fa . Tj 
you sav thov do. was it not said by the Lxalled One - I 
consider, bhikkhu* , that three in no phenomenon that cum.* 
and ,„, s qnieldi, as mind. It is not ram, to and a nnnh 

lo shorn how qmc.hhj mind row s and ;W s 

A-min : * Just as a moulr,, janna tJmwjh the </. Jo < • ' 
caul’s onr lmu,h, awl Htin,, it <,o, ratrhr. s rnwHw, and '«* « 
another, even so, hldkkhus, with what is ratted <houp>> a 
mind, or consciousness, h„ dap as In, nojht, one an. sis aha 
another perishes' t * 3 

rn r Talso the content of a state of consciousness:] 
doe- any' visual consciousness or other sense-consciousness 
last" a whole day, or any bad thought, such as conscious- 
ness accompanied by passion, hate, ignorance, conceit, 
error, doubt, sloth, distraction, impudence, or indiscretion ? 

Ii not, then neither can consciousness be said to last a 

day. 

[ 5 ] Does one hear, smell, taste, touch, apprehend raen- 
tallv by means of the same [unit of] consciousness as one 
sees ? * Or see. hear, etc., or touch by means of the same 
[unit of] consciousness as one apprehends mentally ? You 

i Anv eitta (unit of consciousness) came to be orthodoslv con- 
sidered' as consisting. of three ‘moments’: nascent, static, cessant. , 
This grow apparently out of the older twofold division of nascent 
(u p p a d a) and cessav.t (ray a, bhanga). such as is here clone 
adduced. 

A non ttara-K i h., i. 10. 


3 Stojir.itta-Nik., ii. 05. Cf. Hume: 


. , n^uuu*iun. f *-*• %***. v- ». **uu*i. * perceptions “succeed each 
other with nn inconceivable rapidity, and are in a perpetual fla 
movement. . . (p. 551, Green and Grose ed.). 


: and 
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say ' no.’ Then $ou cannot affirm that one [and the same ' 
unit of] conscionsness lasts a whole day. 

[6] Similarly, if yon deny that one moves backward with 
the same [unit of] consciousness as one motes forward, 
and vice teisa, jou cannot affirm your proposition. A 
similar argument applies to looking backward, looking 
forward, and to bending, extending by means of the same 
unit of consciousness. 1 

[7] In the case o! the devas who have reached the realm 
of space-infinity, does any unit of consciousness last their 
whole lifetime? you affirm it does, yet you deny a similar 
duration in the case of humanity. * You deny it also in the 
case of all devas of the plane of Bense-desires, and of all 
devas "of the higher or Itupa plane, 2 why not of those of 
the first-named non Riipa plane ? 

[8] Y’ou affirm, I say, this duration of a unit of conscious- 
ness during the 20,000 icons of the Arupa-deva’s life, yet 
you deny an analogous duration in a unit of human con- 
sciousness, lasting, say, for 100 years, and you deny it m 
the case of all those devas of the Kamnloka and Kupaloka, 
whose lifetime varies from 500 3 ears in the Four Great 
Kings to 16,000 icons of years in the senior 3 devas. 

[9] A. — Does then the mind of the devas who have 
reached the plane of space-infinity arise and cease moment 
by moment ? 

Th. — It does. 

1 Cf again Hume’s unconscious plagiarism ‘ Our eyes cannot turn 
m their sockets without varying our perceptions Our thought is still 
more variable than our sight .... nor is there any single power of 
the soul which remains unalterably the same, perhaps for one 
moment . . . set eral perceptions successively make their appearance ; 
pass, re pas3, glide an ay, and mingle m an infinite variety of postures 
and situations ' (p. 634, Green and Grose ed ) 

* The groups of devas are all enumerated 10 the text of the heav era 
of the Tour Kings, of the Thirty Three, of the Vital a, of Delight, etc , 
of the Brahmas, etc , as enumerated m the accurately preserved 
tradition recorded in the Compendium, pp. 138, 142 

1 Literally, the non younger devas Cf. Compendium, pp 140 , 142. 
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-But do these clovfts thonwclves decease, and are they 
reborn moment by moment ? 

77i.—Sny. tlmt cnnnol truly bc*Biud. , . 

4 — Hurolv this momentary livin'* and dying u- imn 
in the momentary happening of consciouRne.s? 

m 01 7’/ ( .-But if you affirm that m the case of the* 

devas a unit of consciousness lasts as long as they live, 
then you must also admit that they die with the same unit 
!!f consciousness as that .herewith they are reborn ; hut 
you are not propared to admit this. . . 


8. Of [ thr If hr/d tw aula a\ Chakrhray. . 
Cntrovnint IW—Thal *» condilionea tl.h>K* »re 

absolutely 1 cinderheaps. 

, fi"„ 0 opinion of the (tokulikn«, from p-m'-ping 

From thr ComtnralatJ- nQ . \\\ i« 0 n fir-', Miikkhtr. 1’» 

thoughtlessly the touching - ' p rowlltiomd thins* 

•All conditioned thing, l>nv°M 1 • ,q " ()£ unbcr < whence the 

- without^* cation tno ^ To correct this »., 

SZi ™ £ toi- oi i»rpto, «,o Ti.™v.di„ r„ t= •.-Ho- 

rn Th -You affirm this; hut * " ol “ ch " tl,ins 
^ , ii ft fnelinr* bodily pleasure, mental pleasure, 
as pleasurable f” 'happiness, tbo pleasures of 

celestial happiness, of resting 

gain, of heu^ touoiu , min i° slra tmg, of domcstic-and- 

th ° f of the 5i C ious life, pleasures involved in the 
secular hfe, I J ~ r(jg tbat nre not, the happiness [of 

xmT - ml both While Stuff Of life remains and when none 

, j nolM „„-i. '»«> " ,te ‘ 

— Corny. 

2 rf«. Trrts, i. ISt. 

3 Dialogue** ii- 175. . - v 

ig "°U ’ pa A" i “u kh * B n n i r u p a a h i s « k h a r 


cnrooTcr:* cp:n:er k ' 
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zest and without zest, Jh tna- happiness, tho bliss of 
liberty, jileisures of sense desire, and the happinnss of 
renunciation, the bliss of solitude, of pence, of enlighten 
ment ? 1 Of course Hon then can you maintain your 
general affirmation ? 

[2] G —My proposition then is wrong ? But was it not 
said by tho Exalted One ‘11/ i» on fr>, 0 l In Wins ' 
IIow is anything on fn * Thi ap ts on Jhc , ustbh 
objects, usual lonsctousness usual contact and the uUasitie , 
the patn, the neutral fielmg thcrejrom — all ts on fne On 
Jire n hereinthal 1 I tell y >u, on Jiie with the fins of passion , 
hate, and ignorance , with the pies of birth, decay, and 
death, tilth tlu fires of soitow, lamentation, ill, gritf, and 
despair All thi Juhl of sense, all the fell of mind, all the 
f< ding time from is on jin tilth those pies' f2 Surely then 
all conditioned things are mere cinderheapa absolutely 
[d] Th — But was it not also said by the Exalted One 
'Time aie these pie pleas tins of sms , Will Ihus — namely, 
tmlle oljccts sien through the uje asthsirafle pleasmj, de 
hghtful, loicly, adapted to sensi -tlesu e, s< htetue , audible 
oljects, odoious , sapid, tangible objects desirable, pleasing 
delightful, hi eh/, opposite to smse desire, seductirt 1 3 

[4} G — But was it not also said by the Exalted One — 

1 A gam ts yours, O bhilllnts 1 n ell hare yt icon, for ve laic 
discerned tlu haul * for liung the rdiqiom life Hells 1 an 
I seen, bln I hints, It longing to the six fields of contact Hi rt of 
whatsoever oljtct is seen by the cue is undesired only, not 
desired, uhatsoeur object is sensed by car, smell, tasti, 
touch, mind, ts undesirt <1 only, not desirtd , is unpleasant only, 
notphasant , is vnloiely only not louhf ' I s 
1 The invariable generic term in each of the Pah compounds is 
sukhag On its pregnant import see Comyo hum 2i7, cf JPTS 

vat via 

a Pm Texts 1. 184 

3 Vajjl tma Nil , i 80 , 92j<7*«ii * .Lite rally moment 

* barpulta Jill, I' 126 The ‘hour is the crucial time when a 
Buddha is bring on earth Cf the passage with frequent allusions in 
the Psalms of 11 e hart j Buddhists, I 18, 167,11 162 213, 2S0 847 
also Anguttari Ait n 225 f 
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Of a SjHcifml Pro'jtcsi in Paictiation II *». 


0 0/ a specifii (I Piotjutt in Penetration 

Controiertcd Point — Tint penetration is acquired m 
segmentary order 

From the Comment try —By thoughtlessly considering such Suttas 
as — 

* Little by little , one ly one, ns ] ass 
The Moments gradually let the icttef etc 
the Andhahas Sabbntthivadins, Satuniitiyas and Bhadrav£mhas have 
acquired the opinion that, in realizing the I our Baths, the corruptions 
were put awt} by bo innny slices as each of the Tour Truths was 
Intuited (ct 1 4) 

[1] Th ■ — If you affirm that there is a definite graduation 
in penetration, you must also affirm that the first Path 
(Stream Winning) is gradually developed 1 If you refuse, 
your first proposition falls If you consent, you must also 
admit gradual realization of the fruition of that Path 
But you cannot [2 4] Similarly for the realization of 
the second, third, and fourth Fruits 

[5) [But tell me more of this gradual piecemeal ac- 
quiring ] when a person is working to be able to realize 
the fruition of Stream - Winning, and wins insight into 
[the first Truth, namely] the fact of III, what does he 
give up ? 

ASS Bh — He gives up the theory of soul, doubt, 
the infection of mere rule and ritual, 3 and a fourth part in 
the corruptions that are bound up with them 

Th — This fourth part — do you maintain that he 
[thereby] becomes one quarter Stream Bmner, one quarter 
not? Has one quarter of him won, attained to, armed 
at, realized the Fruit? Does a quarter of him abide in 
personal contact with it, and a quarter not ? Does u 
* Suita Nijufo, v er=e 962, D) ammajia la verse 239, quoted 
ahead}, I 4 § 17, and below, > 18 
8 Development in Path attainments is considered as essential!} a 
momentary flash of insight Each j 1 ala eitta (unit of fruittonal con 
sciousness) is for instance inoinentar}, albeit the Jloio ot such units 
maj persist awhile Cf Comj etidtum, pp 25 161, »i 6,215 
3 The first three ‘Tetters &ee above, p 60, n 2 
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quarter of him got seven more rebirths only, rebirths only 
among gods uml men, or one more rebirth only'.' 1 Is mm 
quarter of him endowed with implicit faith in the Ihiddhn. 
tho Norm, the Order? Js a quarter of him endowed with 
virtues dear to Ariyans, and a quarter of him not ? You 
deny this, yet it follows from your proposition. 

[0] Again, when ho wins insight into [the second, third, 
and fourth Truths, namely] the cause of 111, its conation, 
and tho Path leading to that, what does he give tip? Xhr 
same things, say you ? Then the same objection applies. 

[7-!)] Or what does a person who is working to he aide to 
realize the fruition of tho other three Paths give up ? 

A. S. 8. Hh. — Ho gives up respectively (1) tho hulk of 
sense-desires, intense ill-will, and a quarter of the corrup- 
tions hound up with them ; (2) the residuum of sense- 
desires and of ill-will, and one quarter of the corrup- , 
tions bound up with them ; (51) lusting after life in any of 
tho higher heavens, conceit, distraction, ignorance, and 
one quarter of tho corruptions hound up with them. 

Th . — Then the same objection npplies. namely, you must 
say whether, for example, he is one quarter Arahant." one 
quarter not, and so on. 

[10] "When a person who is practising to he able to 
realize tho fruition of Stream-Winning is beginning to see 
tho fact of 111, would you call him ‘ a practiser ’ ? 

A. 8. 8. lili.— Yes. 

Th . — Would you, when lie has seen it. call him ‘ estab- 
lished in the fruit'? No, you reply, but why not? So 
again, in the case of the three other Truths — why not ? 

[11] Again, you allow that such a person, when he is 
coming to see the [first] Path, may he called a practiser, 
and yon allow that when he has seen that Path, ho is to 
be called ‘established in fruition.' Yet you do not allow 
that such a person who, when he is coming to see the fact 

1 On these term*, see abate. r- ”, T: - •>- 

- The detailed replie- to (X). {-•. and tS- t naira re;. *•,. r , ; r , 
rewards of tho Second, Third, and I ourth Tatne f a ]! v : j . 

§ j d. 0, and IS. 
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of III, may bo called practiscr, may, •when lio has seen the 
fact of III, bo called ‘established in fruition ’—why not° 
Again, you allow that such a person, when he is coming to 
see the [first] Path, may be called practi«cr, and when he 
has seen the fact of 111, may be called established m 
fruition .'Vet yon do not allow that such a person who, 
when he is coming to see the cause, or the cessation of III, 
may he called practiscr, may, when he has seen either 
of the°o Truths, ho called established in fruition — why 
not? 

[32] Once more, you allow that such a person, when he 
is coming to see the fact of 111, may be called practiser, 
while you refuse, when he has seen that fact, to call him 
established in fruition (aB in § 10) Th*n you must allow, 
and refuse similarly, if we substituto any other of the 
Four Truths— hut to this you did not agree [& 11] 
[18] With reference to your position (m § 12) you 
compel yourself to admit, that insight into the fact, or the 
cause, or the cessation of 111 is really of no value * 

[14] A S S Bh — Vou affirm then that, when once [the 
first Truth, nz , the fact and nature of] 111 is seen, the 
Four Truths are seen ? 

Th — ies 

4 S S Bh — Then yon must admit also that the First 
Truth amounts to the Four Truths 

1h — [Ah, no ! for you as for us] if the material aggre 
gate (hhandha) is seen to he impermanent, all file are 
seen to he so 2 Yet you would not therefore say that the 
material aggregate amounts to all the others [15] A 
similar argument may be applied to the tweh efold field of 
sense and the twenty two ‘ controllers ’ or faculties 
[16] If you behove that the fruition of the First Path 
is realized by [insight considered as divided into so many 
integral portions, for example,] the Four Insights, the 

1 Since the discerner may not be called ‘ established in fruition 

2 * Jnst as the presence of the sea may be known by the taste of one 
drop of eea water — Corny See Appendix Iniaiuattha 
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Eight, Twelve, Forty-four, Seventy-seven Insights, 1 then 
you must admit a corresponding number of Fruits of the 
First Path — which of course you do not. 

[17] A. S. S. Jih. — You say our proposition that there is a 
gradual sequence in penetration is wrong. But was it not 
said by the Exalted One: ‘Even, 0 bhikklnts, as the ocean 
slopes gradually, inclines gradually, has gradual hollows, 
without abrupt precipices, so, in this Xonn and Discipline, 
is there gradual training, gradual achievement, gradual prac- 
tice, but no. sudden discernment of gnosis ' 2 3 

[IS] Again, was it not said by the Exalted One : 

* Little by little, one by one , as pass 
The moments, gradually let the wise 
Like smith the blemishes o f silver, blow 
The specks away that mar his purity ' p 

[19] Th. — That is so. But did not the venerable Gavam- 
pati address the brethren thus : * Brothers, I have heard 
this from the Exalted One, and learnt it from his lips : — 
0 bhikkhus ! ; whoso secs the fact of III, sees also its cause, its 
cessation, and the course of practice leading thereto. Whoso 
sees the cause of III, sees also III it self, its cessation, and the 
course of practice leading thereto. Jl'hoso sees the cessation of 
III, secs also III itself, its cause, and the course of practice 
leading to its cessation. Whoso sees the way, sets also III 
sees its cause, sees its cessation ’ ? 4 

[20] Again, was it not said by the Exalted One : 

1 For him e'en as insight doth come to pass, 

Three things as bygones arc renounced for aye : 


1 Those are explained ns insight into (rr) the Truths, (6) tbe 
plus the four Sections of analytic knowledge (patisanibhidn’-^ 
(c) the Causal formula (pnficca-samupp a d a), ( ( f, ,j lc , m 
each applied to items 2 to 12 of that formula (as j n Sayyutta A"’ S 
ii. otlf. ; nan ass a vnithuni), and. similarly applied the--- <T- * 
terms: * impermanent, conditioned, causally arisen. =rshiV„. ~ tven 
to pass away, to lose passion, to cease {Sarjyutt^-Xil\, n *>ct\ t * 

- Viluiiftt Texts, tit. 303. ' 

3 See above (I. 4. § 17). from the Corny. - Seyy u y a .y r7 . 

' v. 436. 
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Of the JJinJ Via n Titrydag Jail 

II 7i t that tK him dnells a soul , ami ilonbt, 
ind faith in rule ami rite — 1 / aught jcmai n 
Hi thji m the fourfold doom it he released 
hid n er the six fell deeds an Ins to do ' > 1 

Again, it n() t s11( j by the Exalted One 4 If henenr, 
O bhdkhus, fir the Anyan disciple there doth arise the stain 
less, Jlatcless Eyi of tin A arm — that ichatsoner by its nature 
may happi 11 , may all by its nature cease — then rath the 
comim 7 of that asion doth he put an ay these three ftters 
leluf m a sow/, doubt, and tin contagion a) mete rule and 
ritual ’ n 


10 Of a Buddha 8 Eicryday Usage 

Control erted Bond — That the Exalted Buddha’s ordinary 
speech 3 was supra mundane 4 

From tfe C01 11 entary — The Andhakas hold that his daily usages 
were euprainundane usages 

[1] Does this not intolve the further statement that bis 

speech impinged only on the spiritual, but not on the 
mundane ear, and that the spiritual, not the mundane, 
intelligence responded to it, and thus that disciples alone 
were aware of it not average persons? lou do not admit 
this Nay, you know that the Exalted Buddha’s 

speech struck on the mundane hearing of men, was re 
sponded to by mundane intelligence, and that average 
persons were aware o! it 

[2] [The terms be used, are they supramundane — ] 
Path, Fruit, '\ibbana Path and Fruit of Stream Winning, 
Once Beturmng, Ne\er Beturning, Arahantship, earnest 

t Quoted above I 4 § 16 Sutta \ijatr verse 2dl 

r Quoted abote I 5 § 19 see references 

s Yoharo refers to common worldly matters in general, but 
reference is confined throughout to speech 

4 Lok uttara a wide term meaning all unworldly thought and 
ideals and including supernormal powers of mind when occupied with 
such ideals only JbSna, eg may be lokiya mundane The 
Opponent over emphasises the supernormal s lo of it 
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application in mindfulness, supreme endeavour, steps fo 
magic potency, controlling power or faculty, force, factor 
of enlightenment ? 

[3] Were there any who heard his everyday speech ? 
But you deny that a supramundano object is known 
by wa} r of tho ear, impinges on the ear, comes into the 
avenue of hearing. Theroforo you cannot affirm that men 
‘ heard ’ his everyday spoech. 

[4] Were there any who were ravished by his everyday 
speech ? [We know that there were such. 1 ] But is a 
supramundane thing an occasion of sensuous desire, ravish- 
ing, entrancing, intoxicating, captivating, enervating? Is 
it not rather the opposite ? . . . 

[5] Further, there were some who were offended by his 
habitual speech 2 But is a supramundano thing an occa- 
sion of hate, of anger, of resentment? Is it not rather the 
opposite? . . . 

[G] Further, there were some who were baffled by his 
habitual speech. 3 But is a supramundane thing an 
occasion of obfuscation, causing want of insight and 
blindness, extinguishing understanding, provoking vexa- 
tion, not conducing to Nibbana ? Is it not rather the 
opposite ? . . . 

[7] Now those who heard the Exalted Buddha’s habitual 
speech, did they all develop the paths? Yes, you say? 
But foolish average people heard him — matricides, too, 
and parricides, slayers of Arahants, shedders of holy 
blood, schismatics — therefore you are affirming that these 
developed tho paths ! . . . 

[S] .4. — But you maj- with one golden wand point out 
both a heap of paddy aud a heap of gold. So the Exalted 
One, with his supramundane habitual speech, habitually 
spoke about both mundane and supramundane doctrine. 

Th . — It is no less possible to point out both paddy and 

1 Cf. Psalms of the Brethren, verse. 1270 ; Dialogues, ii. 16. 

- Cf. Sayyutta-Xik., 5. ICO; Dlgha-Xih'rya, Pathi];a-Snt{anta. etc 

3 E.g., disciples were asked to explain concise pronouncements bv 
the Master (Saiji/u t ta-X ik., iv. 03 etc.). 
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gold with a wand ot eastoi oil wood So the Exalted One, 
with his mundane habitual speech, habitually spol e about 
both mundane a’nd supramundane matter 
[£>} Isow some o! 30 a 1 say that the habitual speech of 
tho Exalted One the Buddha was mundane when speaking 
to one so conversing, supramundane when speaking to one 
so comersing But this implies that his words impinged 
on mundane hearing when he spol e of worldly things, and 
on the supramundane hearing when he spoke of supra- 
mundane things , also that his hearers understood with 
their mundane intelligence in the former case, a*nd with 
their supramundane intelligence in the latter , also that 
average persons understood in the former case, disciples m 
the latter To which vou do not agree 

[10] A — It is wrong then, according to you, to say that 
the Exalted Buddha’s customary speech was mundflue ’ 
when he spoke of mundane matters, supramundane when 
he spoke of supramundane matters But did ho not use 
both kinds of speech? lou absent Theu surely wbat 
you maintain is untenable 

[11] Again, your proposition w\ oh es this further ad- 
mission that the speech of anyone becomes that of which 
he is speaking— that if you speak of Path, jour word 
becomes Path , similarly of what is not Path, of I nut, of 
Nibbana of tho Conditioned, of matter, of mind and their 
opposites 


11 Of Cessation 

Controicited Point — That there are two cessations [of 
sorrow] 

From the Commentary — It is a bchcf of the 3fahujs-isi!>as am! 
the Audhakas that tbo Third Troth {as to the Cessation of 111) 
though constructed as one relates to two cessations accorluig as 
sorrow ceases through reasoned or unreasoned rejections about 
things. 
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to cease by deep reflection ? But this does not mvoh e two 
(Anal) cessations * 

[8] M A — Surely it does if you admit, as do you not, 
that things which ha\e ceased without, and those that 
ha\e ceased by, deep reflection are both annihilated for 
ever? 1 

[4] Th — lou admit that the latter class of things ceases 
because the Anyan [eightfold] Path has been attained? 
Then must you also admit that the former class of things 
ceases for the same reason- — but you do not 
[5j Again the latter class (i e, things which hate ceased 
by deep reflection) does not, according to jou, ever arise 
again Then you must also admit this of the former 
class — but you do not 1 Hence cessation is really 

one, not two 

1 Corny PTS edition p 01 Une 1 for eakavadissa read 
paravadiS8a The Tlieratadm assents to the asserted annihilation 
partly because there is no need to destroy what has been destroyed 
partly because the things that ha\e ceased without patisanlhS 
continue ns non existent when the Path is developed — Corny 
* Contra the Theravadin e view § 3 
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[2] lou affirm [o! coarse] that the Tath igata is Con 
queror, Master, Buddha Supreme All knowing All seeing 
Lord of the Norm, the Fountain head of the Norm 1 But 
you would refuse these titles to disciples Nor will 3 on 
admit of the disciples, as you do of the Tathagata that he 
brings into being a Way where no way was produces a 
Way that had not been called into being proclaims a 
Wa> untold, is luiower and seer of the Way and adept 
theiein ' 

[8] If you affirm that [one of the Tath igata s poweis 
that] of understanding ns they really ore the different 
degiees of deielopment in our controlling powers (m 
driyoni) is held by disciples in common with him, you 
must uIbo allow that a disciple is all knowing, all seeing 

[4] A 1 — But you will admit that if a disciple can distm 
guish a causal occasion fiom an occasion that is not causal 
it were right to say that genuine insight of this kind is 
common to Tathagata and disciple [But you refuse to say 
this 3 ] 

[5j Again, you will admit that if a disciple knows in 
its causal occasion and conditions,' 4 the result of actions 
undertaken in the past, future and present it were right 
to t>ay that genuine insight of this kind is common to 
Tathagata ahd disciple [This too 3 ou refuse to say 6 J 
[6 11] A similar implication holdB good with respect to 
the power of knowing the tendency of anj course of action, 
of knowing the worlds of manifold and mtrinsicallj different 
1 Dhamma patisaranag the latter baJHs a neuter substantive 
applied to the Buddha, when appealed to for guidance and explanatory 
teaching It means literally resortingto lia\tng recourso to and theoco 
the objective of such mot ement See Bud Psjcl ologj 1914 p 69 

* The Andhaka is querist to the end 

1 The Thenxvidm draws the line at a coincident i ango at paver 
‘These questions (§§ 4 11) are asked just to establish this that the 
powers named are common to disciples just in so far as they know 
(jananamatta satnaufiena) — Couj 
* * fhanaao hetuso paraphrased In Co 1 j onAngittari Ntl 
m 417 bypaccayato ceva Jietuto ca 

* Because the power is not equally supreme m both 
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elements: of knowing the manifold thins- beings have done 
from frco clioico, of knowing the* attainment^ in -Thnna 
(U* Deliverance or floncenlrfttion 1 — their impurities, tlmii 
purity, and emergence from them : of knowing how to 
remember former lives ; of knowing whence beings are 
deceasing and where they are being reborn. All these 
corollaries, namely, that if a disciple knows, where a 
Tathiigata knows, tho knowledge is common to both, you 
dony. ° Finally, [12] are. not the intoxicants as extinct for 
a disciple as for a Tathiigata? Or is there any difference 
between their extinction for a Tathiigata and their extinc- 
tion for a disciple, or between the [ensuing] emancipation 
for a Tathiigata and that for a disciple? ‘ Fone ’ you 
say: 2 then surely my proposition holds. 

[13] Again, you have admitted that a Tathiigata shares 
the power of insight into the extinction as it really is of 
intoxicants, in common with the disciple, bun jou will 
not admit-— though you surely must— that this is the case 
with his knowledge of real causal antecedents and such as 
are not real . . . 3 and also of the decease and rebirth of 

beings. 

[14] You affirm then that the power of the Tathiigata s 
insight to discern as it realty is a causal antecedent and 
one°tliat is not. is not held in common by disciples. Yet 
you refuse to draw this line in the case of the extinction of 
intoxicants. Similarly, in the case of the remaining eight 
powers — [which is absurd]. 

[15] Again, you admit that the power of the Tatbagata’s 
insight to know as they really ate the degree^ of develop- 
ment in controlling powers is not held in common with the 
disciples. Yet you will not admit as much with regard to the 
insight into what are really causal antecedents and what 


i Buddhnghosa (on iii. 417} enumerates the?-; a, 

• the four Jhanas. the eight Deliverances cPiafVtnr*. i:. 110', and the 
three snmadhi's (2?7y7*rt-X«s\. iii- 21th, also the nine grr.df ; n 

elimination (thtrt.. 200). _ . 

: J2 cr0 the Thera v. lain admits there is no distinction in in=:cht. 


— Con.ij. 

s Here supply the remaining poteers. 


0-11. 
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are not, . . nor of the insight into the extinction of intoxi 
cants (Here, on the contrary, you find powers held in 
common )* 

[1G] On the other hand, iou admit a common power 1 
m the discernment of what is really a causal occasion . 
and of the extinction of intoxicants But you will not 
equally admit a common power in discernment of degrees 
of de\ elopment in controlling powers — how is this ? 


2. Oj [the Quality called] lutjan 

Conti at cited Point — (a) That the power of a Tathagata, 
eg, in discerning as it leally is the causal occasion of 
anything and its contradictory, is Ariyau 2 

From the Commentary — That ol the foregoing ten powers of dis 
corn merit or insight, not onli the fast (insight into extinction at 
intoxicants) but also the preceding nine were Anyan is a view of 
the Andhahas 

[13 Th — If it be so, you should also affirm of that power 
that it is the (Anyan) Path, [or other Aryan doctrine, 
such as] Truit, Nibbana, one of the Tour Paths to Arahant 
6hip, or of the Four fruits thereof, one of the Apphca 
tions in Mindfulness, Supreme Efforts, Steps to Potency, 
Controlling Powers, 3 Torces, or lectors of Enlightenment 
But you do not agree to this 

[2] Or is [the concept of] Emptiness the object of that 
power? 4 If you deny, you cannot afhrm your propose 
lion If you assent, then you must affirm that one who 
is attending to the exercise of this power attends also to 
Emptiness If you deny, you cannot affirm that Empti- 
ness is the object of the power m your proposition If yon 

* To the whole or to a limited extent — i>ee ton >j aboie 

1 See Rhys Dai id", 2'arl j Buddhum, 49 , Mrs. lib D Bud Ilium GJ 

»* I e , ethical or spiritual faculties Cf I 2, § 15 Com ] cnduim, 179 1 

* Suhiiatp Cf But P*j II lit , p 91, f J4J / ‘ There are two 
Emptinesses (1) In the aggregates of a soul (s ft 1 1 a) , (2) \ibl ina 
or detachment from all conditioned things The Opponent denies 
because of the latter, assents because of the former —Co* y 
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.assent, then you are claiming a combination of two (mental) 
' contacts, two consciousnesses — which of course you deny 7 . 
[8] A similar argument holds good for the other two 
concepts of the ‘ Signless ’ and the ‘ Not-hankered-after.’ 1 

[4] [Or, to argue conversely], you admit that (1) the 
Applications in Mindfulness are Ariyan, and have as their 
object the concepts of 'Emptiness,’ the ‘ Signless,’ and the 

Not-hankered-after.’ But you deny that these are the 
object of that power of a Tathagata. Hence that power 
cannot be classified under things ‘ Ariyan.’ 

[5] This argument applies also to (2) the Supreme Efforts 
and (3-6) the Steps to Potency, etc. (§ 1). 

[6] A. You say then that my proposition is wrong — 
that it is not Ariyan, and has not as its object Emptiness, 
the Signless, or the Not-hankered-after. Yet you do not 
( . Gn - Y khe six foregoing doctrines are Ariyan, and also 
ia\o that Threefold object — why deny the same of that 
power of which my proposition speaks ? 

T fh- T/i, ~ Na - y : w hy c ^° you maintain that the power of a 
pi . a 8 a ta, in discerning as it really is the decrease and 
„ . U 1 °* bein 8 s anc ^ its contradictory, is Ariyan, while you 
_ 110 prepared to class that power with things w 7 e call 
Miyan— the Path, and so on? 

Andl^k ’^ le ar 'h nncn ^ s * n §§ 2-6 arc then repeated for the 

disco-' a S ^ °^ >os ^ ons •' — that the other powers of a Tatlidgata 

etc n t ! C c ^ ccease an( l rebirth of beings as they really arc, 
nc -> arc Ariyan. 

admit then that the tenth of tbe ‘ Powers ’ 
really ig f Pa ti la 8 a ta — insight into the extinction as it 

case of tb f 11 ° X ' canbs — 18 Ariyan, but you deny it in the 
it of the tenthV° 0WerS name< ^ a k° ve> How can you affirm 


[14] q . 

tlo, 164 V n . dhaka Put* the case negatively. 

> , * ln , [13, 14 ], with the addition of the 

^ Acf, added to the predicate ‘is At cyan- 
A Ppnnihit a (Bud. Psy. Etlu, P • 91 ’ § 
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3 Of J mannjvtUon 

Controccrtal Point — That * becoming emancipated ’ 1ms 
reference to the heart being [at the time] in ionch with 
Just 1 * etc 

From the Comment try — Whereas it is true that m minds or hearts 
das of ! of c g Inst there fs no ncc I to get emancipate! the opinion held 
at present by such as the tndbak/w is that, just as a soiled garment is 
released from its glams on being washed, so emancipation means that 
n heart beset with last is emancipated from Inst 3 

[1] Th — lou affirm tins Then yon must equally affirm 
that ‘becoming emancipated’ refers to a heart which is 
accompanied b), coax latent with, mixed with, associated 
with, has developed with, goes about with, lust, to a heart, 
again, which 19 immoral, worldly, m touch with intoxicants 
allied with fetters ties, floods, bonds hindrances, is in 
fected, allied with gfasping, corrupt — which you refuse 
to do 

[2] If the heart or mind which is m contact bo cmanci 
pated, aro both contact and mind emancipated? ‘Yes’ you 
say But then you must equally affirm that, if the heart 
which is m touch with lust he emancipated, both lust and 
heart ore emancipated — which you refuse to do 

The same'reasonmg holds good not only of contact, but 
also of [the other properties of the mind] — feeling, per 
ception, xolition, . reason, or understanding 

i Saragap The prefix sa corresponds to our co (or ufhx fnl) 

Sa implies contact (pbassa) and contact was ranked as the essential 
co e&cient of mind as receptive of in touch with, 6ense 

3 l n other w ords the climax and crown of Path graduation is de 
graded to denote progress m the early stages Emancipation is 
technically applied to release from rebirth through release from the 
conditions thereof IS ib ban a is extinction of lust bate and 
nescience or delusion Emancipation is the state of purity after the 
purg ng vi a3 done (cf HI 4) The opponent holds the sonous errors 
that the Arab act still lias Inst etc to get nd of and that a preceding 
unit of consciousness is essential!) identical with the succeeding unit 
Cf Sayjutta Ntl,n 2ol u 171 and passim 
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[3] Once more, if mind which is in contact, and in touch 
with lust, . he emancipated, are both contact and mind 
emancipated? Yes, you say. But then you must equally 
affirm that both lust and mind are emancipated — which 
you refuse to do. 

The same reasoning holds good of the other properties 
of the mind. 

[4-6, 7-9] The same argument is then applied to 'emanci- 
pation ’ referred to * hate,’ and to ‘ nescience or delusion ’ — 
the other two of the fundamental conditions of evil doing. 

[10] A . — You say that we are wrong in affirming that a 
mind full of lust, hate and nescience undergoes emancipa- 
tion. But your denial that a mind which is devoid of all 
three undergoes emancipation rather confirms our view. 


4. Of Emancipation as a Process. 

Controverted Point. — That spiritual emancipation is a 
[gradual] process of becoming free. 1 

From the Commentary . — The opinion is questioned of those who 
confuse the emancipation by partial arrest in the exercise of Jhana 
with that emancipation by complete severance experienced in a 1 Path-; 
moment.’ They think that the mind, partially liberated by the former, 
completes its emancipation by the gradual process of the latter. 

[1] Th. — If your proposition is to stand, you must affirm 
also that such a mind is then in part freed, in part not. And 
if you assent to the second proposition, you must admit 
that your subject is part Stream-Winner, part not — in other 
words, that he has all the attributes of the Stream-Winner 
in part only. 2 

[2-4] The same argument holds for the other three Paths. 

[5] You must also affirm as to whether [each conscious 
unit] is emancipated at the moment of its genesis, and in 
process of being emancipated as it ceases. 3 . . 

1 The heresy seems to be analogous to that in TII. 13, and to involve 
a misapprehension of the orthodox meaning of the term in question 
<(vimutti). 

2 Hero and in [2-4] the same lists are given as in I. 4, §§ q 5 g 

3 Cf. II. 7, $3 1 : clear) cittaq (unit of consciousness) 

T.S. V. 
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£6] Opponent — You do not assent to my proposition; 
bat was it not said by the Exalted One. ‘ For him h ho this 
Knoiis thus secs, the heart is set fie i font the mtoncants of 
sense-desires, of beeoimno, and of tqnaiance ’ ** Is there no 
* being emancipated ’ here of the emancipated mmd ? 

[7J Th — But is there not also a Suttantn m which the 
Exalted One said* * IVtth heart thus made serene, made 
wholly pure, and tern eh an, j reed from (ust and from dt- 
filemenl, became pliant, ready to icork and import h liable, he 
bends oier the mind to insight in the destruction of intort- 
can ts’ * a There is no process here of being set free 

[8] Yon would not speak of a mind partially lusting, 
hating, being bewildered, being corrupted. How can you 
then maintain your proposition? "Would you not say 
[straight awayj that the mind i3 lustful or not, mal- 
evolent or not, confused or not, suspended or not, destroyed 
or not, finished or not ? s 


5. Of the Lighth Man * 

Contioiertcd Point — That for tho person in the Eighth 
Stage, outbursts of nrong wows and of doubt are put 
away. 

From the Commentary — Here tho question is ral*e<l concerning » 
certain view of both Andfaak&t end Siunnnuya*, namefj, that at the 


• Dialogue*, t. 03 

* Ibid ,02 It seems a little atrango that thi« Is not quoted m * tho 
some Sottanta.' Tlirre arc, however, parallels In this work, e g,p Otl f 
Cl O'*, ft I 

s “Tho mini’ (in our idiom 1 ' being in lluddhlst doctrine, a con 
diUoned »»rie* ofelttu, cacti os momentary a* the ‘ ttionieni* ’ at It* 
attainments Hero the ThcraTjdin resort* to the principle of 1 * eluded 
Middle, ‘there being ho room in philosophic Peiilitv for a third nlf< r 
native —paramatlhato tatiyft kojl n a 1 1 h l — Corny, 

» \|ihama Vo, htcrallv I ightb er Of 0 *> lour Path* »nl 
Four Fruition*, tills l* the lowest, the f>r*1 rrvheJ or cghth fn m 
VrahanMup Tlie mote rortret slew was that if e Tie* rl»* allud'd f» 
U longed ordi to r»t* nett #Ug<*— to lh» ‘mo nenl cf fr H lUon — taaVln, 
tlw subject » genuine * btreaai inn* t * 
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moment of entering on the Path, after qualification and adoption, 1 two 
of the (ten) corruptions no longer break out in the eighth man— that is, 
the person who has entered on the stream. 

[I] Th. — Are you then also prepared to admit that the 
eighth man is a Stream-Winner, one who has won, obtained, 
arrived at, and realized the Fruit of Stream-Winning, and 
that, having achieved, he lives in personal contact therewith ? 
[2, 3] Are you further prepared to admit that he has put 
away the latent bias of doubt and wrong views ? And if 
these, then also the infection of mere rule and ritual? 
For your proposition involves all this. [4] Conversely, if 
you deny that these are put away by him, you must also 
deny that he has put away wrong views and doubt. 

[5] How should he have already put away wrong views 
and doubt when he has not yet practised the Path wherein 
they get- put away ? And not only the Path (the Eight- 
fold), but all the other factors of Enlightenment? 2 

[6] For if he have not put away wrong views and doubt 
by the Path, or the other factors, he can surely not have 
put them away by means that is not the Path, but is 
worldly, co-intoxicant, etc. . . . 3 and corrupt. 

[7-8] A. S . — Since you deny that a person of the eighth 
ranlc has put away the [overt] outburst of wrong views 
and of doubt, I ash you, will these arise any more in him ? 

Th . — They will not. 

A. S . — Surely then our proposition is true: they are 
put away. 

.'[9, 10] Th . — Assuming that the outbursts will not a^ain 
arise [i.e., become manifest in action], you say they are 
put away. But is the latent bias of wrong opinions 
doubt, and belief in mere rule and ritual equally put 
away simply because these do not arise? And this you 
are not prepared to admit. 

[II] Once more, you claim that the eighth man has put 
away wrong views and doubt. But you must then allow 

1 See Compendium, pp. 55, 67 f., 129, n. 3, 170, n. 1 

2 See above, I. 2, §§ 14-20 ; III. 2, § 1. 

3 For those elisions in the text, not ours, see above III ^ § 7 
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that one who has reached the stage in Jiiana meditation of 
‘adoption’ 1 has put them away, and in this you do not 
concur 

6 Of the Controlling Poticrs z of the Eighth Man 

Controiertcil Point — That the five controlling powers 
are absent 3 in a person of the Eighth Stage 

From tl e Commentary — Among the Andbskns it i 3 lield that at 
the moment of entering the (first stage of the) Path the Eighth Man 
is m process of acquiring but has not yet attained to these powers 

[1] Tli — "ion must deny him faith, if you deny in him 
the controlling power of faith So also for the other 
four But you will not go as far as that [2] Contrari 
wise, you do allow that be [as Eighth Man] has faith and 
the rest hot you go no farther [S] let you are prepared 
to admit, with respect to other controlling powers— eg, 
mind, gladness, etc and psychic life 4 — that whoso has 
the attribute, has also the controlling power of it [4] Why 
draw the line at those five ? (5, G] as, m fact, you do 

[7] liou contend that whereas the controlling power of 
faith is absent in him, faith itself is not absent That 
whereas the controlling powers of energy, mindfulness, 
concentration and reason are absent in him, ho is neither 
indolent nor heedless nor unsteady or mentally vacillating, 
nor stupid, nor deaf, nor dumb 

[8] lou acknowledge that his faith, energy, etc are 
(of the saving bind called] forth lending, 5 yet you do not 
credit him with the controlling powers [in which such 
attributes consist] 

* See above from the Commentary 

* The fi\ e spiritual (or moral) acme faculties arc faith, energy 
min Ifulness, concentration reason or understanding Ho cannot 
point to any passage where they are as a pentad connected with tl e 
fhe ‘external senses. But tlej were considered no less than the 
latter five a** capablo of being raised to powers controlling the 
reciprocal interaction of the human being and t is environment 

* I c of course not vet developed at this strfge 

4 Bee 13u 1 Pij J th p 4 (xvni ) and p 10 § 19, Comment t ir 1? 

* Mjytuiha C( It l I tj I th p 82 « 2. 
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Appeal to Authority 

[9-12] You admit the attainment both of the attributes 
and of these five controlling powers in the person who is 
practising that he may realize the fruit of Once-Returning, 
of Never-Returning, of Arahantship, but you deny the latter 
for the Eighth Man alone ; the one goes with the other ! 

[13] Finally, is there not a Suttanta in which the 
Exalted One said: ‘ The five controlling powers, bhikkhus— 
which are they ? The controlling powers that are faith, energy, 
mindfulness, concentration, understanding . From the comple- 
iion and perfection of these five, a man becomes A rahant. Held 
in a mealier degree, the holder becomes one who is practising that 
he may realize the Fruit of Arahantship; in a yet weaker degree 
the holder becomes a Ncver-Returncr in a yet weaker degree, 
one who is practising that he may realize the Fruit of Never- 
Returning ; in a yet weaker degree, a Oncc-Rcturncr ; in a 
yet weaker degree, one who is practising that he may realize 
the Fruit of Once-Returning ; in a yet weaker degree, a 
Stream-Winner ; in a yet ivcakcr degree, one who is prac- 
tising that he may realize the Fruit of Stream-Winning. In 
whom these five controlling powers are in every way, and 
everywhere wholly absent, he, I declare, is one who • stands 
without, in the ranks of the average man ’ ? 1 

Yet you would not say that the Eighth Man stood thus 
without? Hence you must concede that the five con- 
trolling powers are present in him. 


7. Of the ‘ Celestial Eye.’ 2 

Controverted Point . — That the fleshly eye, when it is the 
medium of an idea, 3 becomes the celestial eye. 

From the Commentary .— This is a view held by the Andhakas 
and Sammitiyas. 


1 Sayyutta-Nikaya, v. 202. 

; Or Vision The power of apprehending, as visualized, things not 
accessible to the sense of sight. D 

3 Dlinminupatthaddap. ‘ Medium' ' is, more hteraliv, support 
basis. D li a m in a may stand, as in S 1. for FmirU, n - , PP C ’ 

— « *>» •*** f“,;? 'i a t ; ” *• 
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Of the Cdestial Lye 

El] Th — If you affirm tins, yon must also say that the 
fleshly eye is the celestial eye and conversely, that the 
two are like m land, are, m fact, identical, the one having 
the Bame range, poa er, and field as the other Thisyou deny 

[2} kgam, if you make the two thus on a par, you are 
affirming that something grasped at [as effect by previous 
1 arma] 1 becomes something not so grasped at, that ex 
penence in the universe of sense is experience in the 
universe of ‘Rupa,’ that experience, analogously reasoning, 
m the universe of Rupa is experience in the unnerse of the 
remoter heavens that the things included m fhese universes 
are ‘the {7»-incIuded '*■ — which is absurd 

[3] Further, yon are, by your proposition, also admitting 
that the celestial eye, when it is the medium of a sensuous 
idea [in Jhana] becomes the fleshly eye And again, that, 
when it is the medium of a [spiritual] idea it then becomes 
the eye of understanding — which you must deny 

[4] Further, you aie also admitting that there are only 
two kinds of vision (or * eye’) If you deny, your proposi 
tion falls If yon assent I would ask whether the*Exnlted 
One did not speak of three kinds of vision — the fleshly, the 
celestial, and the eye of understanding thus ‘ 1 hree, 
bhiWius, aie the modes ]f sight 8 — which arc tin y 1 lltc 
fleshly eye , the celestial eye, the eye of mult > standing 1 

* 1 he eye of flesh, the heaienly eye, 

And insight s eye, i ision supreme — 

These arc the cyis, the ttsuwis tlnee 
Ihieahd by the man supieme 

1 hi genesis ofjhshh/ eye, 

* I ht icay of eye celestial, 
lloit intuitu n tool its use — 

J he ey< of tnstyl l unsurpassed 

If hoso doth come that eye 10 f non , 

Is Jrom all ill anti sot i on Jiud * 

t See Conjen hum, 159 « 6 * Cf Du 1 Tty Ttl , xc , 254 n l 

» Literally *nre tbeoe eyes 4 IU \ uttaka $ Cl 
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8. Of the Celestial Ear. 

Controverted Point . — That the fleshly ear, when it is the 
medium of nn idea, is the celestial ear. 

[1, 2] correspond exactly to the same sections in III. 7. 

[3] Th. — Further, you are, by your proposition, also 
admitting that the celestial ear, when it is the medium of 
a [sensuous] idea, becomes the fleshly ear. Further, you 
are also admitting that there is only one ear, or sense of 
hearing. If you deny, you cannot maintain your pro- 
position. If you assent, I would ask whether the Exalted 
One did not speak of two ears — the fleshly ear and the 
heavenly ear? 1 


9. Of Insight into Destiny according to Deeds. 

Controverted Point. — That the celestial eye amounts to 
insight into destiny according to deeds. 

From the Commentary . — This is nn opinion arising from a care- 
less interpretation of the Suttn-pnssngo : ‘ With purified celestial eye 
sit) passing that of men he sees icings as they pass away from one form 
of existence and take shape in another ... he knows their destiny 
as being according to their deeds,’ 2 namely, that the vision of itself 
was also an explanation of the tilings seen. 

[1] Th. — Tour proposition involves this also : that in 
the act of vision, attention is also paid to the sequence of 
the Karma — which you did not allow. Or, if you do allow 
this, you are further implying a combination of two con- 
tacts and two consciousnesses — which you do not allow. 
[•2] Either, I repeat, you refuse to admit, that the act of 
seeing with the celestial eye involves judgment : — 3 4 these 
beings, sirs, have plenty of evil deeds, words, and thoughts 
in their past: 4 they are accusers of Ariyaus, holders of 
erratic views, undertakers of actions in conformity there- 
with ; now that their living frame is broken up, they are 

1 Cf. Dialogues, i. SO, and elsewhere, e.g., Majjhima-Nik., ii. 19 

2 Digha-Xik., i. S2 (Dialogues, i. 91), and elsewhere. 

3 Mnnnsikaroti. or attending. 

1 Literally, 4 are endowed with.’ So below. 
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reborn in purgatory , m the abode of the fallen, the destiny 
of ewMoore, a woeful doom, but thos foil, sirs, on the 
other hand, have plenty of good deeds, words, and thoughts 
to their account the opposite of the foregoing, they are 
now reborn m a he wen to a happy destiny’, or, you 
accept tins implication m celestial sight, and concede that 
[in what is really ono act of consciousness] there are two 
contacts (or mental stimuli) and two consciousnesses 
[3] Again, if there hove been tboso who, without this 
celestial vision, without hnung obtained, arrived at, and 
realized it, lia\e had insight into destiny as being accord- 
ing to deeds, your proposition cannot stand [4] The 
venerablo Siriputta, as you imagine, was such an one 
Did he not say 

* Nor to attain the itsion oj my pent, 

Nor for the means to sic — the etfi da me — 
rhe mystic power to read ttu thoughts of men, 
Discern decease, lebuth in eaith and heaicn, 

Nor for the ear celestially attuned 
Cared I to strne’ ** 


10 Of Moral Ilesttaint 

Controicrted Point — That there is self control among 
dev as 

From the Commentary — The question is raised concerning the 
view of those who hold that among the dei as beginning above the 
Thirty Three, inasmuch as there was no committal of the five rices, 2 
there ja self control 

» Theragath i 990 997 Cf Psalms of tl e Brethren , p S45 The 
inference draiwi by the translator from the Commentary to that wort 
tallies with the tradition But we may conclude that Sanputta who 
stood foremost in wisdom and insight (Angt tiara Nil ,i 23) could 
according to tradition hare exercised those powers had he eared to 
Cf the contrasted temperament in Moggall vna verse 1182 8-1 The 
verse is cited fa) to dissipate (.Corny lege \ikkhepnp karonto) 
any misinterpretation through a wrong impression that tl e Thera 
could not had he wished (6) to refute the opponent on his own ground. 

2 VerBm taking life theft fornication false slanderous life 
speech, taking intoxicating drinks 
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[1] Th . — Since you affirm its existence, you imply also 
[that there may he] absence of it among devas. You deny 
this, meaning that there is no want of it among devas. 
Then you imply that there is no [need of] self-control 
among them — this again you deny, by your proposition. 

[2] Granting that virtue is restraint from absence of 
self-restraint, does this restraint exist among devas? ‘Yes,’ 
you say, but you are hereby implying also the co-existence 
of absence of self-restraint. And this you deny. 

[3] Yet you admit the co-existence among humans. 
"Why not among devas ? [4] For instance, you say ‘ devas 
abstain from taking life, from intoxicating drinks.’ Yet 
you deny that these vices are found among them. [5] You 
contend they are not found among them, yet you will not 
allow that restraint from them is not found either, [6, 7] 
although you allow the co-existence of both among men. 

[8] Opponent . — But if moral restraint is absent among 
devas, surely you are implying that all devas are takers of 
life, thieves, etc. 1 They are not, hence, etc. . . . 


11. Of Unconscious Life. 

Controverted Point. — That there is consciousness among 
the denizens of the sphere called Unconscious. 2 3 4 

From the Commentary. — This belief is of the Andhakas, derived 
partly from the Word: ‘ mind [at rebirth] is conditioned, by jwevious 
actions,' 3 so that, in their view, there is no living rebirth without 
mind, partly from this other Word : ‘ those devas decease from that 
group as soon as consciousness arises in them.’ 4 They concede con- 
sciousness to those devas of the unconscious sphere at the moment of 
rebirth and of deceaso. 

1 A sap v a r a = s a g v ari t ab b o — that over which self-restraint 
ought to bo used. — Corny. Hence, 1 a vice/ If there were no vice, 
self-restraint would bo meaningless. Presence of vice denotes absence 
of self-restraint. 

- Cf. Compendium, p. 136. A sphere in the mid-heavens called 
llupa-loka. Cf. ?i. 4. 

3 Vibhanga, 135 f. ; Sanyutta-Nik., ii. 2 passim. 

4 Digha-Nik., iii. 33. ‘Mind’ (viii liana) and consciousness 
(sahii a) are hero used in a synonymous and very general sense 
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Q f Unconscious Lift 

[1] Ik — But you surely cannot admit that such a being 
has conscious life or destiny, dwells among conscious beings, 
fares onward with conscious continuity from birth to birth, 
has consciousness as his birthright, has acquired a conscious 
personality? Is not the opposite of all these terms true of 
him ? [2] Is their life, etc , fivefold in its constituents ? Is 
it not rather a life, destiny acquisition of personality, 
of a single constituent? 1 Hence, even if we grant your 
proposition, you cannot say that such a being, when 
consciously functioning, functions by just that [act of] 
consciousness you ascribe to him , nor do you claim this 
[8] If, in § 1, you substitute for ‘ unconscious beings * 

* men,’ you could and would describe the latter further as 
‘having conscious life, and destiny, and so on ' And you 
would describe them, further, as having a life, destiny, 
habitation, further rebirth, constitution, acquisition of 
personality [as determined for them] by five organic 
constituents But when I say you have committed your 
self to all this with respect to unconscious beings, m 
virtue of your proposition, you deny Similarly for § S, if 
we substitute ‘ man ’ for * sneb a being ’ 

[4] Let us assume the truth of your proposition, ad 
milting, of course, that there is consciousness in the human 
sphere — why do you go on to affirm for those devas, an 
unconscious life, destiny, habitation, further rebirth, con 
stitution, acquisition of personality, but deny it for men? 
And why do you go on, further, to affirm a life, destiny, 
etc , of one organic constituent for those devas, but deny 
it for men? Why, finally, do you deny, for the un 
conscious beings the functioning in consciousness by 
just that [quota of] consciousness jou assign to them, but 
affirm it in the case of human beings ? 

£6} A —11 A vs ’stows Va svj * vs in 

tie of material quality only not of this pi « the lour classes of 
mental constituents VoUrn is here used for khandha Hud 
dhist tradition connects it with knr ma \ividhena vlsun 
visile kurljati *is made by \anous wajs and alternatives Cf 
libhrtnga 110 )i ala jnsitm 
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the Unconscious devas/ let me remind you of a Suttanta 
in which tlm Exalted One said : There are dents, hhihl'hus, 
called the Unconscious Beings; now those devas, when con- 
sciousness docs arise, decease from that group d But our view 
really is this, that [6] they are only conscious sometimes. 

'I'h . — That is to say, they are sometimes conscious beings, 
having conscious life, having fivefold organic life, and 
sometimes unconscious beings, having unconscious life, 
having a single organic life — which is absurd. 

[7] Again, at what time are they conscious, at what 
time not? 

A . — At decease and at rebirth, but not during life. 

Th . — But then the same absurd transformation must 
happen. 


12. Of [ the plane] wherein Consciousness neither is nor 

is not. 2 

Controverted Point. — That it is wrong to say that, in the 
plane wherein consciousness neither is nor is not, there is 
consciousness. 

From the Commentary. — This inquiry was directed against those 
who, like the Andhakas of our time, hold that, from the Word : — 1 the 
sphere of neither consciousness nor unconsciousness,' 3 — it is not 
right to say that in that realm of life there is consciousness. 

[1] Th. — But you would not describe that plane as one 
of life, destiny, habitation of beings, continued existence, 
birth, acquired personality that is unconscious ? [2] A T or 

as a life, etc., of one constituent only ? Would you not call 
it a life of four constituents ? * 

1 See p. 153. n. 4. 

2 In the Pali summary, at the end of Book III., the title becomes 
‘ of the topmost sphere of life.’ 

3 Cf. anynccount of the move abstract Jhiinas (e.g., Bivl. Psy. Eih., 
74), or of the remoter heavens (e.g-, Vibhanga. 4‘21). 

> I e., of the four mental aggregates. We are now concerned with 
the remotest, .Arupa or immaterial heavens. The PTS ed. has here 
•omitted a sentence. Cf. the nest § (2), and also III. 11, § 1. lor 
JET a ii ci a s a h ii a b h a v o. etc., read . . - safifiabhavo. 
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[8] If we deny consciousness among the Unconscious 
Beings, and call that sphere a life, destiny . personality 
without consciousness, how can you deny consciousness to 
this plane where consciousness neither is nor ia not, with 
out describing it jn the same terms ? Or how can we speak 
of that sphere as a life of a single organic constituent w lth 
out describing this plane m the same terms ? [4] If your 
proposition be right, and yet you descube this plane as 
conscious life, etc, then similarly, in refusing conscious 
ness to the Unconscious sphere, you must describe that 
sphere as conscious life, etc , which is absurd So also for 
the fourfold organic life [5] For it yon deny conscious 
ness to this plane, and yet call it a life of four [mental] 
constituents, then your proposition obviously falls through 

[6] Sou grant me that this plane, wherein consciousness 
neither is nor is not, is a life of four constituents, saying 
the while that there is no consciousness in this plane — 
you allow, do you not, that in the [lower] piano called 
* infinity of spaco ’ thore is consciousness ? And that thero 
is consciousness in the [next higher] planes 'infinity of 
consciousness,’ and ‘nothingness’ Why not then for our 
[fourth and highest] plane? [7] IIow can you admit 
consciousness for those threo and not for this, while you 
allow that each is a life of four [mental] constituents? 

[8 10] Do you object to this — in this piano consciousness 
either is or is not? \es? hut why, when you admit tho 
co presence of those four constituents? Why, again, when 
you admit them in the case of the other three planes, and 
allow that there, too, consciousness cither is or is not? 

[11] Ion ndmit that tho plane in question is that 
wherein is neither consciousness nor unconsciousness, and 
jet you maintain that it is wrong to ei) m that piano 
consciousness neither is nor is not' [12] But take 
eutral feeling — is it wrong to saj that neutral feeling is 
1 her fcchng or not feeling? *1es,‘ vou admit, ‘that can 
5,,en truly be said ’ Then how can tho other ho Mid 0 

mui 
1 lUon 
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BOOK IV. 

1. As to whether a Layman may he Arahant. 

Controverted Point. — That a layman may be Arahant. 

From the Commentary. — This concerns the belief of those who, like 
the Uttariipathakas, seoing that Yasa, the clansman’s son, and others 
attained Arahantship while living amid the circumstances of secular 
life, judge that a layman might bo an Arahant. Now the meaning 
in the TheravSdin’s question refers to the spiritual 1 fetters ’ by which 
a layman is bound. But the opponent answers ‘ yes/ because he 
sees only the outward characteristics. Now a layman is such by the 
spiritual fetter, and not merely by the outward trappings, even as the 
Exalted One said : 

‘ Though he he finely clad, if he fare rightly, 

At peace and tamed, by right law nobly living, 

Bcfrain from scathe and harm to every creature ; — 

Noble is he, recluse is he and bhihhhu l ’ 1 

[1] Th. — You say the layman may be Arahant. But 
you imply therewith that the Arahant has the layman’s 
fetters. ‘ No,’ you say, * they do not exist for him.’ Then 
how can a layman be Arahant ? [2] Now for the Arahant 
the lay-fetters are put away, cut off at the root, made as 
the stump of a palm tree, incapable of renewed life or of 
coming again to birth. Can you say that of a layman ? 

[3] You admit that there was never a layman who, [as 
such] without putting away his lay-fetters, made an end 
in this very life of all sorrow. [4] Is there not a Suttanta 
in which the "Wanderer Yacchagotta addressed the Exalted 
One thus : ‘ Is there noio, 0 Gotama, any layman who, 

1 Dhammapada, vor. 142. ‘Layman’ is literally liouse- r , house- 
holder (g i h I). 
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[8] If we den} consciousness among the Unconscious 
Beings, and cal! that sphere a life, destiny . . . personality 
without consciousness, how can you den} consciousness to 
this plane where consciousness neither is nor is not, with 
out describing it jn the same terms ? Or how can we speak 
of that sphere as a life of a single organic constituent with 
out describing this plane in the Bnme terms ? [4] If your 
proposition be right, and yet you describe this plane as 
conscious life, etc , then similarly, in refusing conscious 
ness to the Unconscious sphere, you must describe that 
sphere as conscious life, etc , which is absurd So also for 
the fourfold organic life [5] For if you deny conscious 
ness to this plane, and yet call it a life of four [mental] 
constituents, then your proposition obviously falls through 

[6] \ou grant me that this plane, wherein consciousness 
neither is nor is not, is a life of four constituents, saying 
the while that there is no consciousness in this plane — 
yon allow, do you not that m the [lower] plane called 
* infinity of space ' there is consciousness ? And that there 
is consciousness in the [next higher] planes ‘ infinity of 
consciousness, 1 and 4 nothingness * Why not then for our 
[fourth and highest] plane? ['/] How can you admit 
consciousness for those three and not for this, while you 
allow that each is a life of four [mental] constituents? 

[8 10] Do you object to this — m this plane consciousness 
either is or is not? "ies* 7 but why, when you admit the 
co presence of those four constituents ? Why, again, when 
you admit them in the case of the other three planes, and 
allow that there, too, consciousness either is or is not? 

[11] lou admit that the plane in question is that 
wherein is neither consciousness nor unconsciousness, and 
yet you maintain that it is wrong to say in that plane 
consciousness neither is nor is not 1 [12] But tal e 

eutral feeling— is it wrong to sav that neutral feeling is 
1 her feeling or not feeling? *les, jou admit, ‘that can 

truly be said * Then how can the other he said ? 

dhi*t J 

VlSUfl 

l \bhant, 
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BOOK IV. 

1. „'ls to whether a Layman may he Arahant. 
Controverted Point.— That a layman may he Arahant. 

From the Commentary .— This concerns the belief of those who, like 
the U ttariipathaktts, seeing that Yasa, the clansman’s son, and others 
attained Arnliantship while living amid the circumstances of secular 
life, judge that a layman might bo an Arahant. Now the meaning 
in the Thoravadin’s question refers to the spiritual 1 fetters by which 
a layman is hound. But the opponent answers ‘ yes, because ho 
sees only the outward characteristics. Now a layman is such by the 
spiritual fetter, and not inorcly by the outward trappings, even as the 
Exalted One said : 

1 Though he he finely clad, if he fare rightly, 

At peace and tamed, by right law nobly living. 

Bcf rain from scathe and harm to every creature;— 

Noble is he, recluse is he and bhikkhu !' 1 

[Yj j i/ (> y ou S ay the layman may be Arahant. But 

you imply therewith that the Arahant has the layman’s 
fetters. * No,’ you say, ‘ they do not exist for him.’ Then 
how can a layman be Arahant ? [2] Now for the Arahant 
he lav-fetters are put away, cut off at the root, made as 
,lie/stump of a palm tree, incapable of renewed life or of 
:oming again to birth. Can you say that of a layman ? 

[3] You admit that there was never a layman who, [as 
such] without putting away his lay-fetters, made an end 
n this very life of all sorrow. [4] Is there not a Suttanta 
in which the Wanderer Yacchagotta addressed the Exalted 
One thus: ‘Is there now, 0 Goiama, any layman who, 

1 Dhammajtada, ver. 142. ‘Layman’ is literally house-', house- 
holder (gib!). 
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uitJiout hai mq put aicay the layman’s fittas, males at death 
an end of I(( * [And to whom the Exalted One eaid ] ‘ A ay, 
Vacchayotta, then is nt m ’ 1 1 

[5] Again, m affirming vour proposition, you imply 

that an Arahant may carry on sexual relations, may suffer 
such matters to come into his life may indulge m a home 2 
encumbered with children, 2 may seek to enjoy sandalwood 
preparations of Ivasi, may wear wreaths, use perfumes and 
ointments, may accept gold and giber, may acquire goats 
and sheep, poultry and pigs, elephants, cattle, hoises and 
mares, partridges quails, peacocks and pheasants, 3 may 
wear an attractively swathed head dress/ may wear white 
garments with long si irts, may be a house dweller all his 
life — which of course you deny . 

[6] V — Then, if my proposition ho wrong, how is it 
that \asn of the clans, Uttiya the householder, Setu tho 
Brahmin youth, attained Amhantship m all the circuin. 
stances of life m the laity? 1 


2 Of [Aiahantsliip as confiircd by] li> 1 1 rth [atom ] 

Control tried Point — That one may become Arahant at 
the moment of rebirth 

rrom the Coi wientary —This question is mixed la (licit an opinion of 
the Uttarapathahss They namely hn<l conic to the conclusion that at 
the sery outlet of reborn consciousness one might he an Aral ant 
they having cither carelesib *1 phed ll e 'Word * Ircovu* lorn without 
) » rentage tn tie 1 igl er heaeent nnf there complete* erwtenee,'* or. 


» Vajjhima tnk.i.-t'-i 

* IJtcrallj couch V» uh tills an f the next tone clauses, el Viltti ! i 
h 57 211 Of tho translation- Vlsoabo'e p Hi t 

* KapUijala, jara, we hate uut net with tlwul ere it «*< 
mean -'tfo-rc 

« Read cltla as in footnote, WS. 

* The Inference I# that the larmaii under exceptional t rcuni 
stances insv attain \rahantsb p l>at to keep It most glre tp the 
Mrorl f 

* X> ylt f**l yo ut. 


1X> an<l *!»* where 
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IV. 3 


S 0/ the Arab ant s Common Humanity 

Conti oi cried Point — That all that belongs to the Arahant 
is devoid o! intoxicants 

From ihe Commentary — It is an opinion of the Uttarapatbnkfts 
fbat ei erytbing about or belonging to an Arahant he being devoid 
of intoxicants 1 is free from these 

[1] Th — The things devoid of intoxicants are the Four 
Paths, the Four Fruits, hibbma, and the [thirty seven] 
factors of enlightenment, but these do not constitute every- 
thing belonging to an Arahant [2} His fix e sense organs 
for instance, you do not call free from intoxicants’ — hence 
your proposition falls through 

£3j His body, again, is destined to be seared and coerced, 3 
cut off and broken up, and shared bj crows, vultures, 
and kites— is anything ‘free from intoxicants’ to be so 
described ? 

[4] Into his body poison may get, and fire and the 
knife — is anything 'free from intoxicants’ to be so 
described ? 

His body may get bound by captivity, 4 by ropes, by 
chains, may be interned in a village, town, city, or pro- 
vince, may be imprisoned by the fourfold bondage, tbe fifth 
being strangling 5 — is anything ‘free from intoxicants’ 
liable to tbis ? 

[5] Moreover, if an Arahant gue his robe to a man of 
the world, does that which was freo from intoxicants 
thereby become co intoxicant ? lou tuny admit this m 
general terms, hut do you admit that that which is free 
from intoxicants may also bo tbe opposite 0 If you my 
‘jes,’ then, by tbe analogy of the robe,' anything else 
about the Arahant — his religious characters Path, 

1 The Xsm ivs or cardinal nccs were ui the ibhidli amnia reckoned 
m four sensuality , rebirth (lust after), erroneous opinion Ignorance 

* * Co Intoxicant ’ is an essential of r u p a or inntcn.il quality 
s i’Apgahft nlgfjahupago, ‘liable to ho raised, lowered * 

* Add u band hanenn 

* lor Lanha read kanfha Seel C J 49 
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Fruit, etc. — having been free from intoxicants, may become 
co-intoxicant. [G] The analogy may also he based on the 
gift of food, lodging, or medicine. 

[7] Or, conversely, if a man of the world give a robe or 

[8] other requisite to an Arahant, does that which is co- 
intoxicant become thereby the opposite ? Does that which 
lias been co-intoxicant become free from intoxicants — lust, 
for instance, hate, delusion . . . indiscretion [such as beset 
and characterize the man of the world] ? 

[9] U . — You condemn my proposition. But is not the 
Arahant free from intoxicants ? If he is, then I say that 
everything connected with him is so. 


4. Of [ the Ilctaininp of Distinctive ] Endowments. 

Controverted Point . — That one who realizes a fruition re- 
tains the attributes thereof after realizing a higher fruition. 

From the Commentary . — There arc two kincls of spiritual acquisi- 
tions, namely, acquisition at tko present moment and acquisition 
accruing at rebirth hereafter. But some, like the Uttarapathakas, 
believe that there is one other, namely, the holding of past acquire- 
ments as a permanent acquisition 1 in some Bupa or Arupa heaven. 
The latter kind is retained ns long as the Jlmnic achievement has not 
spent its force.’ The Theravadin view is that there is no such quality, 
but that all personal endowments are only held, ns distinct acquisitions, 
until they are cancelled by other acquisitions. 

[1, 2] 'Th — You say, in fact, that an Arahant is endowed 
with all the Four Fruits, a Never-Beturner with three, a 
Onee-Beturner with two. Then you must also admit that 
an Arahant is endowed with four contacts, four feelings 
four perceptions, four volitions,' four thoughts, four faiths 
energies, mindfulnesses, concentrations, understandings • 

1 Pattiahninmo. An Arahant is the resultant of his earlier 
spiritual victories, but these are transcended and cancelled by subse 
quent attainments. Nothing is permanent. Spiritual growth is 
analogous to physical growth. The heterodox view is that of a 
transference of something persisting. Cf. with this discourse IX 9 
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the Never Returner with three of each the Once Returner 
with two of each — which you must deny 1 
[3] Again if an Arahant is endowed with the first 
fruition, the second, and the third, he must he one of 
whom the characteristics of all three classes of the first, 
of the second and of all five classes of the third stages 
are true 2 Then he wonld be rightly described as m one 
ind all at the same time — which is absurd [4] The 
same argument holds foi those who have realized the 
Third and the Second Truit 

[5} Again, yon admit that one who is endowed with 
the Fruit 0 ! Stream "ft inning is rightly called ‘Stream 
"ft inner ’ But is the same person both Stream H inner and 
Arahant? Similarly for the tw 0 other fruitions [G] Sum 

larly, is the same person both Isever Returner and Stream- 
Winner, or both Once Returner and Aever Returner 
[7] Would you not admit that the Arahant had evolved 
past 4 the Fruit of the First Path? les jon say then 
you cannot maintain your proposition , 

[7 18] Because, if you are to maintain consistently that 
the Arahant is yet endowed with that Path and that Truifc 
out of and past which he has evolved, you must further 
ascribe to bim all those corruptions out of which the Stream 
Winner'evolves— which is absurd Similarly for the otliei 
Paths and Fruits And similarly for the Aeier Returner 
and the Once Returner • 

[19 21] U — But if it be wrong to say that an Arahant is 
endowed with four Fruits, not one a J\ever Peturner with 
three, not one, a Once Returner with two, not one, do you 
deny that the Arahant lias acquired four Fruits and has 
not fallen away from them, the Never Returner three, and 
so on? Ion do not deny this Ilenco it is right to rav 
They ' are endowed with four, three, two I nuts 

1 Tho Fru t or fruition is ono psjelnc act In n) ch the « hole be g 
1$ encaged This act* informs * the next etc but dots n?)i persist 
* c, ce pp 77, 78 5 A clt !«> o mtted ta the PTS e J non 

4 V ftlvfttto, v S ati vatto ntiav beiond turnel In tran* 
vohcJ ’ tor e-vobrd’onr ‘id lari,, liken a double In port Cf 
with tins argument III 4 
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[22-4] Th . — I grant they have acquired them, and have 
not fallen away from them. But I say that, if you affirm 
that they arc endowed with tho Fruits, you must no less 
affirm a fortiori that they are endowed with (lie-respective 
Paths. [But hy pushing the argument a stop further, we 
have seen that you were landed in the absurdity of 
ascribing corruptions to saints.] 


5. Of the A valiant's Indifference in Sense-Copnition. 

Controverted Point. — That nn Arabant is endowed with 
six indifferences. 

From the Commentary , — The Arnlmnt is said to be able to call tip 
indifference with respect to each of the six gates of sense-knowledge. 
But ho is not in a state of calling up indifference with respect to all 
six at the same moment. 1 

[1] Th. — In affirming this proposition, you imply that 
the Araliant experiences [simultaneously] six contacts 
[between sense-organ (and sense-mind) and their objects] , 
six feelings, perceptions, volitions, . . . insights — which you 
deny ; that [2] he is using his five senses and mental co- 
ordination at [the same instant]: that [3] he, being con- 
tinually, constantly, uninterrupted!}- in possession of, and 
made intent with six indifferences, six indifferences are 
present to him 2 — both of which you deny. 

[4] Opponent. — Yet you admit that an Arabant is gifted 
with sixfold indifference. 3 Is this not admitting my propo- 
sition ? 

1 In Tliernvada, sensations, however swift in succession, are never 
simultaneous. 

2 Literally, 1 recur to him ’ (p a c c n p a 1 1 h i t a). 

3 C h a 1 u p e k k h o, a phrase we have not yet traced in the Pitakas. 
The six, however, are mentioned in Dtyha-Kih., iii. 245- Majjhima 
JY il\, iii. 219. 
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6 Of becoming ‘ The Enlightened’ ( Buddha ) through 
Enlightenment (bod hi) 

Conti oi erted Point — -Thai through Enlightenment one 
becomes ‘ The Enlightened n 

From, the Commentary — Bod hi 13 an equivalent for ( 1 ) insight 
into the Tour Paths , ( 2 ) insight into oil things or the omniscience of a 
Buddha And some like the UttnrSputhahas at present [do not dis 
imguisli but] bold that, as a thing is called white by white coloared 
surface black by black coloured surface so a person is called ‘ Buddha 
because of this or that aspect of b d d h 1 3 

[1] Th — If it is in virtue of ‘ enlightenment that one 
becomes ‘ The Enlightened, then it follows that, in virtue 
of the cessation, suspension, subsidence of enlightenment 
hat ceases to be The Enlightened — this you deny, but you 
imply it 

[2] Or is one The Enlightened only in \ irtae oi past en 
ligbtenment ? Of course you deny this 3 — [then my previous 
point holds] If you assent, do you mean that one who is 
The Enlightened exercises the work of enlightenment by that 
past enlightenment only ? If you assent, you imply that 
he understands 111, puts away its cause, realises its cessa 
tion, develops the Eightfold Path thereto, by that past 
enlightenment — which is absurd 

* It is difficult for those who are not readers of Pali to follow the 
intentional ambiguity of the terms in the argument To the noun 
b 6 d hi corresponds the deponent verb b 11 j j h a 1 1 to awake to be 
enlightened to be wise, to know And buddho is tie past par 
tieiple One who is b u d d h o is graduating or has grad isted m the 
Fourfold Tath If he become 3 a min A sawbuddho supremely 
and continually (or generally) enlightened orsabbnnnu buddho 
ommsciently enlightened, he is then a world Buddha saviour of 
men To keep this double sense in \iew, we base not used 'Buddha 
for this latter meaning 

* Here ( 1 ) and ( 2 ) are applied indiacruuuiatelj <0 one and the same 
person again there is still a sect in Bunns who identify the JfudJba 
with bo diu itself Ignoring his distinctive personality The Thera 
iSdin takes account of both views 

* 4 Because of the absence now of that pn«t moment [of cal gh ten 
inent ]— Con y 
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[3] Substitute for ‘ past,’ ‘ future ’ enlightenment, and 
the same argument applies. 

[4] Let us assume that one is called The Enlightened 
•through present enlightenment : if you assert that he 
exercises the -work of enlightenment through present en- 
lightenment, you must also affirm [by analogy] that if he 
is called The Enlightened through past, or [5] through 
future enlightenment, it is by that that he understands III, 
puts away its cause, and so on — which you deny. 

[6] For if an enlightened person, so-called in virtue of 
past, or [7] of future enlightenment, does not exercise the 
work of enlightenment, through one or the other respec- 
tively, then [by analogy] one who is enlightened by present 
enlightenment does not exercise enlightenment through 
that present enlightenment — which is absurd. * 

[8] Do you then affirm that one is called The Enlightened 
through past, 'present, and future enlightenment? 1 Then 
are there three enlightenments ? If you deny, your affirma- 
tion [by the foregoing] cannot stand. If you assent, 
you imply that he, being continually, constantly, uninter- 
ruptedly gifted with and intent through three enlighten- 
ments, these three are simultaneously present to him — 
which you of course deny. 2 

[9] U. — But surely one who is called The Enlightened 
is one who has acquired enlightenment ? How is my pro- 
position wrong? 3 

[10] Th. — You assume that one is called The Enlightened 
from having acquired enlightenment, or by enlightenment 
—is enlightenment the same as the acquiring of enlighten- 
ment ? 4 

1 ‘ This is assented to as being the proper thing to say.’— Corny. 

2 Cf. IV. 5, § 3. 

3 In that it would mean: a Buddha, in the absence of Bodhi, 
would no longer be a Buddha, a distinct personality. The person is 
merged in the concept of Bodhi. — Cf. Corny. 

4 The opponent denying, the argument finishes according to the 
stereotyped procedure. 
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7. Of One rfij ted mth' the Maths. 

Conttoierted l y omt — That one who is gifted with the 
Marks is a Bodhisat. ' * 

From the Commentary — This and the two following discourses are 
about Uttnrapathaka views This one deals with a belief derived from 
a careless interpretation of the Sutto * /or one endowed as a superman 
there are two careers * 1 

[X] Til — By jour proposition >ou must also admit [<i 
fortiori] (a) that anyone who is gifted with the Marks to a 
limited extent, 2 with one-third, or one-half of them, is a 
limited, one-third, or half Bodhisat, respectively — which 
you deny. 

[2] And (b) that a universal emperor 3 — who is also 
gtited with the Marks — is a Bodhisat, and that the previous 
study and conduct, declaring and teaching the Norm 4 m 
the Bodhisat's career, are the same as those in the uni- 
versal emperor’s career, that (c) when a universal emperor 
is born, devas receive him first, and then humans, as they 
do the new born Bodhisat , [8] that (d) four sons of the 
devas receiving the new-boin imperial babe placo it before 
the mother, saying. ‘Rejoice, 0 queen 1 to thee is born a 
mighty son*’ even as the\ do for the new-born Bodhisat; 
that (c) two rain-showers, cold and warm, come from the 
shy, wherewith both babe and mother may be washed, 
even as happens at the birth of a Bodhisat ; [4] that (J ) a 
new-born imperial babe, standing on even feet, and facing 
north, walks seven paces, a white canopy being held over 
him, and looking round on all sides speaks the trumpet 6 
notes: 'I am the foremost, I am chief, I am the highest 
in tho world This is my last birth , now is there no more 
coming again to be 1 ’ [5] that (//) there is manifested at 
> See belou On the thirty two VfnrLs and tin' Bodhisat— » e, 
Bodb uatta, ‘ enlightenment being,’ or one w bo in the *i\me life become* 
a lluddha, ie,A Samtnil sambuddba — see Dialogues, » 2-1 1 
1 Tadesa See above, III 1, « 3 
Literal!}, ft Wheel Turner, disposer of the symbol of empire 
Dialogues, B.11J 
4 Cf above, HI 1, § I 


Literal!}, bull epeeifi 
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7 Of One gifted icith’thc Maths 

Conti oierted Point — That one who is gifted with the 
"Marks is a Bodhisat " * 

From the Commentary — This anil the two following discourses are 
about Uttara path aka views This one deals with a belief demed from 
a careless interpretation of the Sutta for one endowed as a superman 
there are two careers 1 

[Ij Th — By your proposition you must also tfdmit (« 
fortiori] (a) that nnvone who is gifted with the "Marks to a 
limited extent, 2 with one third or one half of them, is a 
limited, one third, or half Bodhisat, respects ely — which 
you deny 

[2] And (b) that a universal emperor 3 — who is also 
gifted with the Marks— is n Bodhisat, and that the previous 
stud} and conduct, declaring and teaching the Isomr* m 
the Bodhisat s career, are the same os those m the uni 
versal emperor s career that (c) when a universal emperor 
is bom devas receive him first, and thon humans, as they 
do the now horn Bodhisat, [3] that (d) four sons of the 
devas receiving the new born imperial babe placo it boforo 
the mother, saying Rejoice, 0 queen 1 to thco is born a 
mighty son 1 even as they do for the now born Bodlu«at, 
that (r) two rain showers cold and warm, tome from tho 
sky, wherewith both laho and mother nm ho washed, 
even as happens at tho birth of a Bodhisat , [1] that (j) a 
new born imperial babo, standing on even feet, and facing 
north, wnlks seven paco3, a white canopy being hold over 
lnm, and looking round on all sides speaks tho trumpet 6 
notes ‘I am tho foremost, I ora chief, I nm tho Jnghe''* 
in tlio world This is mv last birth , now 19 tliero no more 
coming again to bo’ that (j) there is manifest! I 

* Sv* IxJon On t)e thirti 1»» Mark* and ll 1WI n*t — he 

1 o-lhUatts cnlicbtenmcnt btln" oroncwl o in tl H bid > * 

« ltu }<lb« 1 e * fjamml MmbuiJlf a — see lit •! yvr 1 h H f 

* Fades* S<c above III 1, » 

f iterrt’l) 1 * W J Cf? Turner I cl «bc mob*! cf « r f 

th 1 ii Jit 

* Cf sbrtvc If/ I 1 1 


r n t j v t 1 
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the birth of the one as of the other a mighty light, a 
mighty radiance, a mighty earthquake ; that (h) the natural 
body of the one as of the other lights up a fathom’s space 
around it ; .that .{?') one and the other see a great dream 3 — 
all of which you deny. 

[6]* U . — But if you reject my proposition, tell mo: is 
there not a Suttanta in which' the Exalted One said : 
‘ Bhikkhus, to one endowed with the thirty-two marks of a 
Superman, two careers lie open, and none other. Jf he lire 
the life of the house, he becomes Lord of the Wheel, a righteous 
Lord of the Bight, Baler of the four quarters, conqueror, 
g nardian of the people's good, owner of the Seven Treasures ; 
his do those seven treasures become, to wit, the Plied treasure, 
the Elephant, the Horse, the Jewel, the Woman, the Steward, 
the Heir Aqiparcnt. More than a thousand sons are his, 
heroes, vigorous of frame, crushers of the hosts of the enemy, 
lie, when he has conquered this earth to its ocean bounds, is 
established not by the scourge, not by the sword, but by 
righteousness. But if he go forth from his home to the home- 
less, he .becomes an Arahant Buddha Supreme, rolling hack 
the veil from the world’?- ■ 

Is not therefore my proposition true ? 


8. Of entering on the Path of Assurance. 

Controverted Point. — That the Bodhisat had entered on 
the Path of Assurance and conformed to the life therein 
during the dispensation 3 of Kassapa Buddha. 4 * 

From the Commentary. — This discourse deals with a belief, shared 
by the Andhakas, 6 with reference to the account in the GliatTkilra Sutta 
of .Totipiila joining the Order, 0 that [our] Bodhisat had entered the 

1 On tlio five ‘great dreams’ see Avguttara-Xik, iii. 240 f. 

J Digha-Nik., iii. p. 145. Cf. Dialogues, ii. 18, 

3 Literally, teaching or doctrine (p a v a c a n a). 

4 This was the Buddha next before • our ’ Buddha. See Dialogues 

ii., p. 0. On ‘ Assurance,’ see V. 4, and Appendix : ‘ Assurance. 1 * ’ ' 

6 See preceding extract. ■ • 

0 Majjhima-Nik., ii. p. 46 f. Jotipala was a Brahmin youth who, 
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Ittthol WaraneaunlerKaMspalta Wha Now A*5Umnce(ni v Tmn) 
»nil tho * hi„hrr life ilitnm (Lrnhmrfear i j n) ere e/imolent* lor 
the Amm (hourful 1] lath \nl there Uno other entering upon thet 
r«th for ltodhUats wmhtn the} nre fulfilling tho Perfections , 1 other 
ttfee o«r IlodMuit. would hate been » divipfe when Stfeara \\ inner, 
tie Tlie llullhtti j rophci) ‘lie will become a Buddha* (no hnMapo. 
W to hate prophetic 1 concerning Golan a Butllha then alive as 
this Totlpilla) eiiii|h b\ tin might of their insight 

[lj Jh —If bo, [our] Bodhisat must have Wen ft disciple 
— i c , oito m the Aryan ^\oj — of Kassajn Buddha Ikon 
den) 1’or if )ou assent jou must admit that ho became 
Buddha after his career as disciple Moreover, a 'disciple * 
is ono who learns through information from others while 
a Buddha ta self-dot elopod 5 

[2] I urther, it the Bodhisat became Kassapo’s disciple, 
[entering on tho first I’ath nnd rruilj.it follows that there 
were onl) three stages of frmtion for him to know 
thorough!) when under tho Bodln Tree But wo believe 
thnt all four were then realized 3 

[3] Further, would ono who had entorod on the Path of 
Assurance [ns a di«ciple] Im\o undergone the austerities 
practised b) the Bodhisat [in his own Inst life]? And would 
such on one point to others ns bis teachers nnd practise 
their austerities, as did the Bodhisat in- Ins last life? 4 

[1] Bo we learn that, as the "Nenerable Ananda, and the 
householder Citta and Hnttbal a the Alavakin ontered into 
Assurance and lived its higher life as disciples under the 
Lxalted One so the Exalted One himself, as Bodhisat, 
acted under Iiassapa Buddha? \oa den), of course 
[5] If the) did so enter, under the Exalted One as his 
disciples, you cannot afhrru that the Bodhisat entered on 
the Path of Assurance, and lived its higher life under 
Ivassapa Buddha without being his disciple Or can a 


against his will was brought bv Ghatikara the potter, to hear has 
sap* Buddha and became a bbikhbu Gotama Buddha affirmed that 
Jotipala was a former impersonation of himself 
» Cf ButW ut Birth Stones pl8f * Sayambhu 

» Op eit 109 * Mtj/Uma A»J J SO 24j 
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disciple who has evolved past one birth become a non- 
disciple afterwards ? You deny, of course. 

[6] A. U. — But if our proposition is wrong, is there not 
a Suttanta in which the Exalted One said : ‘ Under the 
Exalted On-' Kassapa, Ananda, 7 lived the hit/her life for 
si iprrni'- rniiyhteii went in the future ’ l 1 

[7] Th. — But is there not a Suttanta in which the 
Exalted One said : 

‘All have I overcome. All thin ye 1 know, 

'Mid all things undefUnl. llenounciny all; 

In death of crania y wholly free. My own 
The deeper view. Whom should I name to thee * 

For me no teacher lives. I stand alone 
On earth, in heav'u rival to me there's none. 

Yea, T am A valiant as to this world, 

-•I Tmeher / above whom their is none. 

Suprcnn cnliyldcnment is mine alone. 

In holy Coolness I, all jives extinct. 

Note yo I mrseekiny Benares town, 

'l’o stavt the Whirl, to set on fool the Form. 

Amid a world in yloom and very blind, 

I strike the alarm upon Ambrosia's Drum ' !■ 

' A reordiny to what thou deelarest, brother, thou art indeed 
Arahant, j " worthy'' to /«•]-’ conqueror world without end.' 

‘ Like unto me indeed are conquerors 
Who every poisonous ranker hare east out. 

Conquered by me is every evil thiny, 

And therefore am l conqueror, Uyaka ' ! 3 

[K] And is there not a Suttanta in which tho Exalted 
One said : “ <) bliikkhus, it was coneerniny thinys unlearnt 
before, that vision, insiyht, nnderstandiny, wisdom, light arose 
in me at the thought of the, Ariyan Truth of the, nature, and 

1 Wo cnnnol truer' thin, but cf. Majjliinut-Nik., ii., p. I ; JJnddhn- 
vutjac, xxv. 10. 

s JV. ami L’TH edition* rend nrnliR 'b i ; Ahtjjhiina-Nik. (Trenc’oier) 
linn urn linn i. 

0 Vhiui/n Texts, i, 01 ; Majjhimn-Nik., i. 171 ; Phk. Sisters; 12!t. 
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Path of Assurance under Ivassapa Buddha Non Assurance (niyS in a) 
nnd the ‘higher life therein (br nlnna'cariy a) are equivalents for 
the Any an [rourfold] Path And there 13 no other entering upon that 
1 nth tor Bodbtsafs save when they are fulfilling the Perfections 1 other 
wise our Bodhisat. would have been a disciple when Stteam W inner 
etc The Ilnddhas prophesy ‘he will become a Buddha (as Ivassapa 
is said to have prophesied concerning Gotnma Buddha then nine as 
this Jotipala) simply by the might of their insight 

[1] II t — If bo, [oar] Bodhisat must have been a disciple 
— -i e , one in the Aryan Bay — ol Ivassapa Buddha Ion 
deny Tor j| you OBsent, you must admit that he became 
Buddha alter his caieer as disciple Moreov er, a ‘ disciple 
is one who learns through information from others white 
a Buddha 13 self developed " 

[2] Further, if the Bodhisat became Ivassapa s disciple, 
[entering on the first Path and Fruit], it follows that there 
were only tbiee stages of fruition for him to know 
thoroughly when undei the Bodhi Tree But we believe 
that all four were then realized 3 

[3] Further, would one who had entered on the Path of 
Assurance [as a disciple] have undergone the austerities 
practised by the Bodhisat [in his own last life] ? And would 
such an one point to others as his teichers and piaeti c e 
their austerities, as did the Bodhisat in- his last life? 4 

[•<] Bo we learn that as the 1 enernbfe Ananda and the 
householder Citta and Hatthaka the A lav a Iran entered into 
Assurance and lived its higher life as disciples under the 
Exalted One so the Exalted One himself, as Bodhisat 
acted under Kassapa Buddha? \ou deny of course 
[5] If they did so enter, under the Exalted One as hi a 
disciples you cannot affarm that the Bodhisat entered on 
the Path of Assurance and lived its higher life under 
Ivassapa Buddha without being his disciple Or can a 


against his will was brought bv Ghatikara tho potter to hear Ivas 
sapa Buddha and became a bh khbu Go tain a Buddha affirmed tl at 
Jotipala was a former impersonation of himself. 

I Cf Bu l ihut Birth Stone* p 18 f *Sayambhu 

* Op cit 109 * Mcjjl tno-l.il i 80 24o 
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disciple who has evolved past one birth become a non- 
disciple afterwards? You dem’, of course. 

[6] A. IE — But if our proposition is wrong, is there not 
a Suttanta in which the Exalted One said : * Under the 
Exalted One Kassapa, Ananda, 1 lived the hiyher life for 
supreme enliphten meat in the future ’ l 1 

[7] Th . — But is there not a Suttanta in which the 
Exalted One said : 

‘All haw I overcome. All thinys l know, 

'Mid all tit hips nnde/iled. Renouncinp all; 

In death of cravinp wholly free. Mp own 
The deeper view. Whom should I name to thee - 
For me no teacher lives. I stand alone 
. On earth, in heav'n rival to me there's none. 

Yea, / am A valiant as to this world , 

A Teacher I above whom there is none. 

Siijirenn i nliphtenment is mine alone. 

In holy Coolness 1 , all fires extinct. 

Xoiv yo I on •sechinp Benares town, 

To start the Wheel , to set on foot the Norm. 

Amid a world in phwm and very blind, 

J strike tin- alarm upon Ambrosia's Drum ’ 
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Jact of III, ami that this 'Pi nth uas to be nndd stood, and mv> 
vndei stood by me It nan eoncet tuny tinny s unlearnt hejou 
that union, insight, undo standing, insdum, light aro-u in tut 
at the thought of the Inyan I ruth as to the Cause o t III, and 
that this Truth uas concerning smmthitig to In put anay and 
ims put au ay by me It nas concerning things unlearnt 1 /fou 
that i is ton, insight, unde/ standing, it is lo/n, light aiose in me 
at the thought of the Aui/an I mth as to the Cessation of III, 
and that this 'I ruth uas concnnmq something to hi realized, 
and nas realized by mi It uas concerning things vn karat 
brfoic that tm on, insight, undo standing, uisdom, light aros> 
in me at the thought oj the Aiiyan Ttuth as to the Cowsi 
leading to the cessation of III, and that this truth teas to be 
(Unloped, and teas dtieloped 1y me ’ 

How then can you any tha^ the Bodlusat entered on the 
Path o! Assurance and lived tho higher life thereof [as far 
bach as] the age of Eassapa Buddha ? 


0 More about Eiidonnunt 2 

Conti oi ci Ud Point —That a person who is practising m 
order to realize Arabantsbip possesses [as a persistent 
distinct endowment] the p rc( eding three fruitions 
From the Commentary — This discourse denis with the belief, shared 
by the Andhaans, 3 that a person as described holds the three Fruition* 
ns an acquired quality (patta dim mm a rase ns) It is to be 
understood ss like that on ‘ tho tone Fruits ' 

[l] Ih — You saj , in fact, that such a person is endowed 
with, or possesses four contacts four feelings, four percep- 
tions, volitions, thoughts, four faiths, energios, mindful- 
nesses, concentrations, understandings 4 — which cannot be 
[2} Ho you make an analogous assertion as to one who 
is practising for the Thud or Second FatliB? An analo- 

* Sayyutta Ail , v 422 

3 This discourse is practically the same as IV 1 

3 Sea Commentary on IV 7 

* Jhe fit 6 spiritual sense controls See above p. 141 n I 
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guns paradox will apply in tlmt case ; and you mu-t [:». <! j 
l>o able to describe such parsons in tonus of lower stages, 
c.g. one practising for the topmost- stage in terms of one 
who has only got to the first — which is anomalous. 1 

[o*j But can a person who is a proximate candidate for 
Aruhunlship ho described in forms of a Stream* Winner ? 
Can he hr both at the same time? Even if he be a Xover- 
Boturnor, is he rightly so described when lie is in proces- 
of becoming Arahanl? 2 [li j Similarly for a candidate for 
the Third and Second Fruitions. 

[7] Would you not rather maintain that a person prac- 
tising in order to realize Arahantship had evolved past ■■ 
the fruition of Stream- Winning? 

[8] Or do you maintain that one so evolved was still 
holding, that first Fruit [as 4 a distinctive qualify] ? For 
then you must also hold that he also remains possessed of 
those evil qualities which as Stream-Winner he 1ms evolved 
out of — which is absurd. 

[9-18] A similar argument applies to a proximate candi- 
date for Arahantship (Fourth Fruit) and the Second Path 
and Fruit : to such a candidate and the Third Path and 
Fruit;, to n proximate candidate for the Third Fruit and 
the First and Second Paths and Fruits; and to a proximate- 
candidate for the Second Fruit, and the First rath and Fruit. 

[IP] t\ .1 . — If our proposition is wrong, surely you would 
nevertheless say that a person who is a proximate candi- 
date for realizing Arahantship had both won the preceding 
three Fruits, and had not fallen away from them ? 

Th. : — Yes, that is true. 

L\ A . — Surely then he is still possessed of them. [20-21] 
And so for candidates in the Third, Second and First Paths. 

f*22] Th. — Assuming that lie is still possessed of the 
three Fruits, do you also admit that, having attained to nil 
four Paths, he is still possessed of all the Paths? Of 
course you do not : [tin >r at iea-t you see my point’ 

’■ Cf. above, I. I. ftnJ subse*jnrn:Iy. 

: I.c.. in the Fourth Path, striving to r-t it* Fruit. 

3 See IV. 4. S. 
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[28, 243 > neither do you admit a similar possession in 
other candidates 


10 Of putting of the Pittas 

Control erted Point — That the putting off of nil the 
Fetters is Araliantship 

From the Commentary — This is an opinion of the Andhakas — 
namely, that Arahantslup means the [simultaneous} unlimited putting 
off of all the fetters 1 

[1] Tli —By your proposition you must admit that all 
the Fetters are put off by the Path of Arahantship (the 
Fouith) — which is not correct, you allow The proximate 
candidate for the Fruit of that Path is not occupied in 
again getting rid of the theory of individuality doubt or the 
infection of mere rule and ritual, already rejected in the 
First Path A or [2] m getting rid of the grosser sensuality 
and enmity conquered already m the Second Path, nor 
[8] of the residual sensuality put uwrj without remainder 
in the Third Path [4] Was not Ins work pronounced hv 
the Exalted One to he the putting off without remamdor 
of lust for corporeal and for incorporeal rebirth, conceit, 
distraction and ignorance? 2 

[Sj A — But if my proposition is wrong, do jou not 
nevertheless admit that for an Arahant all Fetters are put 
off? Surely then I maj saj that Araliantship is a putting 
off nil the Fetters ? 

1 These were ten \ icious states or qualities to be put awaj graduaHy 
by progress in the ‘four paths’ anl not all at once Sco Com] cm 
,liun 112 t, Itul Pty Eth , pp 207 303 In the the«ls there is no 
copula much less on emphatic one Bui the two gubstanth al clauses 
ate in apposition as equivalents 
t Dialogue!, » (W t 
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BOOK V 


1. Of Emancipation. 

Controverted Point . — That the knowledge of emancipation 
has itself the quality of emancipation. 

From the Commentary. — Four sorts of knowledge (or insight, ii tin a) 
are grouped under knowledge of emancipation, to wit, insight or intui- 
tion. path-knowledgo, fruit-knowledge, reflective knowledge. In other 
words, emancipation considered as (1) freedom from perceiving things 
as permanent or persisting, or through perceiving the opposite ; (2) the 
soveranco and renunciation effected by the Paths ; (3) the peace of 
fruition 1 ; (4) contemplation of emancipation as such. Now only the 
peace of fruition is abstract, unqualified emancipation. The rest 
cannot bo called emancipated things. But the Andlinkas say that all 
four are suoh. 


[1] Th. — Does not your proposition imply that any 
knowledge of emancipation whatever has the quality of 
emancipation? For instance, has reflective knowledge 2 
that quality? Is such knowledge of emancipation as is 

• possessed by one who has attained to the stage of Ariyan 
adoption 3 of that quality? You deny both. [Then your 
proposition is too general.] 

[2] Again, it includes that knowledge of emancipation 
possessed by one who is practising in ' order to realize the 
Fruit of the First, Second, Third, Fourth Paths. 4 But 
do you mean to convey that the knowledge of one in the 


'Plialappatipassaddhi-v-imutti. 

2 Or retrospective. Of. Compendium, 5S, 69 : 132, n. 6 • ^07 n 7 
Gotrabhii puggalo; cf. Anguttara-Nilf f 873- of 
Compendium, 215, «. 5 ; the preparatory stage to the First Path ’ 
1 On this wider extension of the term cf. III. 8 and 4 
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First Path is equal to the knowledge of one who has non, 
acquired, arrived at, realized the Fruit of that Path, and so 
for the Second, Third, and FourtJi ? Of course you denj 

[3] Comerselj, do you mean to com ey that, if the 
knowledge of emancipation belonging to one who possesses 
the Fruition of a Path has the quality of emancipation, the 
knowledge of emancipation of one who is onlj practising 
in order to realize that Fruition has the same quality? Of 
course you deny 

[4] Or in other words, Jet ns assume as you tbit 
when a person has realized the fiiuhon of any of the Four 
Paths his knowledge of emancipation has itself the quality 
or nature of emancipation Now 3 on admit toat the 
knowledge in question is the knowledge of one who has 
won the Truit do you not ? 

But do jou maintain as much, if the person has not yet 
realized, but is onlj practising to realize a gnen fimtion ? 
Of course jou denj 


2 Of the Ktiott kdf/e oj ait Atlcjt 1 

Control a ted Point — That a learner has the insight of 
an adept S 

From the Conmutitnj — Tins is an opinion of the I7t torn path si as 
namcl> that learners, as Ananda nnd otlieis were showed by if eir 
confessions about the E salted One, etc that they knew who were 
adepts [and therefore understood that knowledge the possession of 
which made them adepts] 

[1] Th — Then you implj that the learner 1 nows, sees 2 
the ideas of the adept, lives in the attainment of haring 
seen, known, realized them, li\es in personal contact there 
with If not — and you do deny this — then you cannot 
maintain your proposition 

[£], We grant of course that the adept knows, sees the 
ideas of the adept, lives in the attainment and so on 

1 A sekh a hterallj non learner proficient expert in th s case 
an Arabant Sekjin » one who is being ' tm met! 

* This idiom applies to tbo»e who arrive at their knowledge bj 
themselves — Cor y 
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But, as you have admitted; yon cannot impute this know- 
ledge to the learner. 1 

Your position then is, that you credit the learner with 
the insight of an adept, yet you deny that the learner 
knows, sees the ideas of the adept, etc. But, the adept 
having also of course the insight of the adept, if he be as 
to insight on a level only with the learner, you must add 
of the adejit also that he knows not, sees not the ideas of 
the adept, does not live in the attainment of having seen, 
known, realized them, does not live in personal contact 
therewith. Which is absurd, as you by your denial admit. 

[3] You are ready to deny that a person in a lower Stage 
of the Path has the insight as yet of the next higher Stage, 
or that one who is adopted 2 has yet the insight of even the 
First Stage. How then can you ascribe the insight of those 
who have finally attained to those who as yet have not ? 

[4] U. — If my proposition is wrong, then how is it that 
a learner, as Auanda was, knew the sublimity of the Exalted 
One, or of the Elder Sariputta, or of the Elder Moggallana 
the Great? 


3. Of Perverted Perception or Hallucination (in Jhdna ). 


Controverted Point. — That in one who has attained 
Jhana through the earth-artifice, etc., 3 knowledge [of what 
is seen] is perverted. 


From the Commentary.— It is a belief among the Andhakas, that 
when anyoue' has induced Jhana by the [self-hypnotizing] process of 
gazing on [a portion of] earth and being conscious of earth, the content 
of consciousness becoming other than earth [though his gaze is still 
fixed thereon], his cognition may be called perverted, seeing one thing, 
namely, the physical earth, and being conscious of something else, 
to wit, the percept, or concept. 4 The Theravadin’s position Is the 


1 The PTS edition should read a negative reply here and at the 

end of this section. 2 G o t r a b h ii, V. 1, § 1. 

3 This, as heading the list of ‘artifices’ (kasina) for self-hypnosis 
is always cited as representing artifice in general. See p. 121 ■ also 
Bud. Pay. Eth„ p. 48, and. passim; Vilhanga, 171,-173. 

4 The opponent’s position is that the subject is really conscious of an 
idea, which is never the original object, the mind being referred to 
that by a process of halltfcination. 
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specialization of the meaning of ‘earth ' It may mean the ultimate 
quality of extension, physical (literally structural) earth a percept 
or concept, a (nature J devn The only real per\ crsion of cognition i3 
to see permanence, persistence in the unpermanent There is no 
hallucination or illusion, etc , properly so called in Jhana. 1 

[1] Th — If jour proposition is light, then do you imply 
that this ‘perversion* is the same ns that involved m seeing 
the permanent m the impermanent, happiness in 111, a soul 
m what is not soul, the beautiful in the ugly? Of course 
you deny 

[2] Again, yon imply that such a person a knowledge 
during Jhana is not proficient But you do not wish to 
imply this, but the opposite 

[3] Aon admit that the reversal of judgment which sees 
permanence in impermanence is a bad judgment, and 
those other judgments above-stated also let you will not 
admit that cognition during Thana is badly accomplished 

[4] Tou bold on the contrary that it is well accomplished 
let a similar perveisron in the ca^e of those other four 
judgments you consider bad 

[5] If it were an Arahant who so accomplished Jhana, 
would you claim a perverted cognition for him? Aon 
could not [6] Or, if you could, you would have to maKo 
him liable to reversals of perception consciousness, and 
views in general 2 

[73 t — But if my proposition is wrong, do you hold 
that, when any one attains Thana by earth cognition, 
every thing becomes earth to him ? 3 No, you raply Then 
surely his judgment is upset \ 

1 Because when the eubject is co ise ous of the percept or concept of 
earth the content of his cod^cjou ness is jn«t that percept) or concept 

3 Cl Compendium p 216, n 4 67 V jpuri s esaj vip*r» tft 
here used are tantamount to th© term (preferre 1 in finer nliouij 
vipallisa’ I 

3 These me r a tendency. among Bncvnese Badri not 

nell frame! to believe that Jlnnic practice by anv given lthifiee — 
say earth gazing — is only successful when every external ttSLIscem* 
to become earth This would be true hallucination Bun ire the 
opponent thinks that the mind of the JhVnio subject is upset'because 
the Theravi lin « denial 10 general includes the specific dentil that the 
content of consciousness becomes ‘earth 
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[8] Th . — But you. will admit tlmt the earth is there, 
and that the subject enters >1 liana by regarding earth as 
earth ? Whore thon is the perversion of cognition ? 

You say that the earth is actually there, and that 
in entering .Thane by the consciousness of earth as earth, 
perception is perverted. Substitute for earth Kibbann : 
would you still say that perception was perverted ? . . . 


*1. Of Assurance. 

Controverted Point . — That ono who has not made sure 
lias tho insight for entering the Path of Assurance. 1 

Front the Commentary. — Some, Jiko tho Uttar.ipathnkas, p.t present 
hold this view on these grounds : The Exulted One judged that ‘ (in vono 
who will enter on the right Path of Assurance 3 is capable of pene- 
trating the Truths.’ Therefore only tho average worldling who lias 
uot made suro 1ms tho religious insight requisite for entering. 

[1] Th . — If one who has not made sure has the insight 
for entering the .Path of Assurance, then his opposite — one 
who has made sure — must have tho insight for not entering 
it. 3 If you deny, your proposition falls through. If, by it, 
■you maintain that one who has made sure lias not the in- 
sight for not entering that Path, then you imply that one 
who has not made sure has not the insight for enterin'? 
thereon. Which, by your proposition, is wrong. 

[2] Again, if one who has not made sure lias the insight 
for entering the Path of Assurance, do yon then admit that 
one who has made sure is in the same intellectual sta^e?-* 
You deny. And if you admit, on the contrary, that one 
who has made sure has not [i.e., no longer] the insight 


1 * Assurance (niy.uunl is a synonym of the Path’ [to Arnbant 
ship], — Coo;;;. The expression ‘made sure,’ niyato, is npphvj t0 
those who have entered on it, nnd are ‘ assured of ’ eventual attainment 
- Sammnttn -niya ma. Cf. Sanyuttn-Xif:., hi. 225 (the ln - 
clauso is different! ; and Ar.ijuttarn-Xik.. i. 121. 


J Literally, for entering the opposite path of non-assurance 


* ‘Inasmuch as for the initial purpose of the Path he 
needs the requisite insight.’ — Com:/. 


r.o longer 


T.S. V. 


12 
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for entering then jou must eurelj denj that insight also 
to one who has not made sure 
[3] Again, in affirming that one who has not made sure 
has the insight for entering the Path of Assurance, do you 
admit that he has also the insight for not entering it? 
You deny, that is, you affirm lie has not the insight for 
not entering it Do }ou equally admit then that he has n t 
the insight for entering it ? You den} 1 


[4] Does }oar proposition mean that there is a Path of 
Assurance for one who has not made sure of entering? 2 
lou den} Yet you admit that there is insight fonentei 
mg upon it ’ Does this insight consist in applications of 
mindfulness and all the other factors of Enlightenment ? 
lou must deny and [5] affirm that there is no such 
Assurance How then can your proposition stand ? 

[6] You do not grant to one who is only in the prior 
stage of adoption 3 the insight of the First Path? Or to 
one who is practising for the insight of the First 
Fourth Fruition the insight of that Fruition ? Hou then 
can you allow the insight of entering on the Path of 
Assurance to one who has not made sure 0 

[7] U — If I am wrong, you must on the other hand 
admit that the Exalted One knows that a person M or A, 
will enter the true Path of Assurance and is capable of 


penetrating the Truths 

* We have gnen a full If sightly free rendering of this curious 
bout of ancient dialectic At the end of each section the sectary is 
brought up against the same rejoinder compelling him either to 
contradict his proposition or to withdraw it This may be shown 
diagram natically A=one who has made -sore B entering on t e 

Path C insight for p, b, c standing for the respectn e contrad ctones 
We then get nr , 

5 J£S‘ ,h "” ,JS b J’f 

S *1 Abe nABs ' I* 6 * 

l«Bc l<*Bc 

* The Path proper be ng reserved tor one n ho tot made sure 

« Gotrabhfl puggalo See'V 1 *1 
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5. Of Analytic Insight. 1 

Controverted Point . — That all knowledge is analytic. 

From the Commentary . — It is a belief of the Andhakas tlmt in an 
Aviyan (that is, ono who has * made sure,’ is in somo Stage of the Path or 
Way) all 1 knowledge ’ whatsoever is supramundane or transcendental. 2 
Hence thoy conclude that it is also analytic. 

[1] Th . — Then you must admit that popular knowledge 
is analytic — which you deny. For if .you assent, then all who 
have popular, conventional knowledge, have also acquired 
analytic insight — which you deny. The same argument 
holds good if ‘knowledge in discerning the thought of 
another ’ be substituted for ‘ popular . . . knowledge.’ 3 

[2] Again, if all knowledge is analytic, then a fortiori 
all discernment is analytic. Or, if you can assent to that, 
you must therewith admit that the discernment of one 
who attains Jhana by any of the elemental, or colour 
' artifices,’ who attains any of the four more abstract 
Jhanas, who gives donations, who, gives to the Order any 
of the four necessaries of life, is analytic. But this you 
deny. 

[3] A . — If I am wrong, you admit that there is such 
a thing as [spiritual or] supramundane discernment ; 
is that not analytic ? 

Th . — That I do not deny. 4 5 

.4. — Then my proposition is true. 6 

1 Patisambhida, or analysis; literally, ‘resolving, continued 
breaking-up.’ On the four branches in this organon, see Appendix: 
Patisamb'hida. 

2 See p. 134, n. 4. 

3 See pp. 180, 181. 

4 The Theravadin does not of course mean that all * supramundane ’ 
knowledge is analytic. There is analytic, and there is intuitive sunra- 
mundane knowledge. ‘ 

5 Xarnely, for Ariyans. This is another little joust of logomachy : 
What is the extension of the term u a n a, knowledge (see II. 2) ? 

what is the nature of an 1 Ariyan ’ ? 
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6. Of Popular Knoiclcdqe 

Controverted Point —That it is wrong to say : Popular 
knowledge has only trnth as its object and nothing else. 

From the Commentary — This discourse js to purge the Incorrect 
tenet held by the Andhahas, that the word * truth ’ is to be applied 
without any distinction being drawn between popular and ptulo 
sophical truth 1 

[1] Andliala . — Yon admit, do you not, that one who 
attains Jhiina by way of the earth-artifice, has knowledge? 
Does not that earth-artifice come under popular truth? 

Th —Yes 

A — Then why exempt popular knowledge from the search 
for truth? 

[2] The same argument applies to tho other artifices, 
and to gifts as stated above (V. 5) 

[8] Th — Then according to you, popular knowledgo hns 
only Truth as its object But is it the object of popular 
knowledge to understand the fact and nature of 111, to put 
nway the Cause, to realize the Cessation, to develop tho 
Path thereto? You must deny. (Hence the need for a 
distinction between truths J 


7. Of the Mintal Object tn Telepathy 
Controverted Point . — That insight into the thoughts of 
another lias no object beyond bare other-consciousncss as 
such. 2 


1 Literal]} , truth In the ldgbc«t or ultimate «m*r On thl* «nci»nl 
Buddhist distinction, »eo above, p C-1, n. ‘2 ; also Ledi Sa law'* expos! 
tlon, JFTS, 1914, 120 I , and noto * Paramaitha. 

1 *01 another * 1* died in, tho supernormal powir J-.'' 
one cl the »is *o filled abnormal 

attainable by p/lel disciple* Thtr ] ultlha ' ^ ’ 

the Sii'ta* txerenung ft. al*o JV 1 " * e |Tl iy obo* 1 *’ 

a ■* " . uc 
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From the Commentary. — Some, like the Andhakas at present, have 
held this view, deriving it from just the [technical] expression 'insight 
into a limited portion of the consciousness of another]. 11 But this is 
untenable, since in knowing consciousness as lustful and so on, the 
object becomes essentially complex. 

[1] Th. — You admit, do you not, that one may discern 
a ‘ lust-ridden consciousness,’ and so on 2 as such ? Then 
this disposes of your proposition. 

’{2] Again, you cannot deny that, in thought-discerning, 
insight can have as its object contact, feeling, etc. [or any 
of the concomitants of consciousness]. "Where then is bare 
consciousness as sole object? 

[3] Or do you dispute the statement that insight having 

contact, or feeling, or the rest as its object, comes into 
thought-discerning ? ‘ Yes ’ you say ? 3 But does not 

thought-discerning include discerning the course of con- 
tact, feeling, etc. ? This you now deny. 4 

[4] A. — You say my proposition is wrong. But is not 
this thought-discerning insight limited to a portion of the 
course of thought [in others] ? Then surely I am right. 


if the Buddhist distinction between (a) a bare continuum of conscious 
moments, ( b ) various concomitants or coefficients of that bare con- 
sciousness be kept in mind. See Compcndixim, 18. Thus the dispute 
is really on the meaning or context of the term citta : bare fact of 
consciousness, or the concrete, complex psychic unit as understood 
in European psychology. The discussion is therefore of more than 
antiquarian interest. See Buddhist Psychology, 6 f., 175. 

1 Ceto pariyaye iianaij is usually so rendered, in this con- 
nection, by Burmese translators. The opponent misconstrues ‘limited,’ 
holding that thought-reading is limited to the bare flux of conscious- 
ness, without its factors. 

= Tho quoted phrase heads the list usually given in the Nikayas 
when the thought-reading power is stated— e.g., Dialogues, i. S9 f. 

3 Because, he holds, one cannot make a mental object of roo-e than 
one factor [at once]. — Corny. 

4 ‘Because there is no Sutta-passage about i*"' 
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8 Of Insight into the Fntine 

Conti oiei ted Point. — That there 19 knowledge of the 
future , 

From the Commentary — The future includes both what will happen 
proximately and what is not just proximate Concerning the former 
there is absolutely no knowledge, any more than there is of what is m 
eluded in a single track or moment of cognition But some. 111 e the 
Andlmkas incline to a belief that knowledge concerning any part of 
the future is possible 

[1] Th — If we can know about the future [in general], 
it must be [as m other knowledge] through knotting its 
root, condition, cause, source, origin, upspnnging, support, 1 
basis, correlation, genesis Bi\t you deny that we know 
the future thus a 

[2] And it must be [as in other knowledge] through 
knotting how it will be correlated by condition, base, pre 
dominance contiguity, and immediate contiguity 3 But 
you deny here again . 

[8] Again, if jon are right, one in the stage of adoption 
has insight into the First Path, one in the First Path has 
insight into the First Fruition, and bo on Bat jou deny 
here again 

[4] A — If I am wrong, is there not a Suttanta m which 
the Exalted One said * To Patna, Anantla, thee disasters 
mil happen by fire oi by icatei or by nipt tin of jnentl 
ship ' ?4 Surely then the future may be known 

1 Literally, • food ’ 

1 Presumably the belief was in nu mtuitne vision, and not in a 
process of inference The ten terms are the ‘ root ’ and its tune 
syfionyros of the First Book in the Yamaha, I, p 13 
3 These are the time relations assigned m the doctrine of Relations 
detailed in the FattJuina, or last book of the AhhttV amnia Ftliha 
* Pi ilogues, li 02 The orthodox position seems to have been, that 
whereas events indefinitely future inaj be foretold through a super 
mans intuition the exact nature of molecular, or psychical vital 
change at any given moment is unpredictable Cf V Bergson on this 
point Creatue Fvoft <«m, ch u p B»amrr 
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9. Of Knowledge of the Present. 

Controverted Point . — That the present may be known. 

From the Commentary . — Because of the Word : When all pheno- 
mena are seen to be impermanent, the insight itself, as a phenomenon, 
is also seen to be impermanent, some, as the Andhakas, have the 
opinion that there is knowledge of the entire present, without distinc- 
tion. Now if there be such knowledge, it [as present] must tako place 
at the present instant through itself. But because two knowledges 
cannot be simultaneous in the one self-conscious subject, knowledge 
of the present cannot be known by the same act of knowledge . 1 


[1] Th . — If there be a knowledge of the present, does 
one know that knowledge by the same act of knowledge ? 
If you deny, your proposition must fall. If you assent, I 
ask : Does one know that he knows the present by that 
same act of knowledge? You deny, and your previous 
assertion falls. If you assent, I ask : Is the conscious act 
'of knowing the object of the knowledge? You deny, and 
your previous assertion falls. If you assent, then you 
imply that one touches contact by the contact, feels feeling 
by that feeling, wills volition by that volition. So for the 
initial and the sustained application of thought. So for 
zest, for mindfulness, for understanding. You imply that 
one cuts a sword with that sword ; an axe with that axe • 
a knife with that knife ; an adze with that adze ; that one 
sews a needle with that needle ; handles the tip of a finger 
with that finger ; kisses the tip of the nose with that nose • 
handles the head with that head ; washes off impurity with 
that impurity. 

[2] A. I am wrong then? But when all things are 
seen as impermanent, is not that knowledge also seen as 
impermanent? Surely then I am right. 


1 In other words, self-consciousness is really 
and its object is not present, but past. 


an act of retrospection, 
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10. Of Knomnq Oth i*' Fruition. 

Conti or rrfui Point, — That a disciple can hate knowledge 
concerning fruition. 

From the Ccwmentiry — Some, like the Andimkiu, hare held that, 
finco It was cal 1 that both tho Buddhas and their disciples teach hemps 
the doctrine of the attainment of Arivnn fruition, disciples can, like 
the Buddhas, state that this or that being has won *omo Trait Now 
if that were so, they cooldalso.b) their insight, give details concerning 
that attainment Hut they cannot 

[I] Th — This implies tlmt a disciple can make known 
tho property of each fruit ;* that ho possesses a knowledge 
of tho different degrees of development in fruitions, control- 
ling powers, personalities, [2] that ho possesses a concep- 
tion of aggregates, scnso-fichls, elements, truths, controlling 
powers, porsohalitj ; [8] that lie is a Conqueror, a Teacher, 
a Iiuddha Supreme, omniscient, all-seeing, Master of the 
Norm, tho Norm-Judge of appeal , [1] that he is one who 
causes a \\ ay to spring up where no Way was, one who 
engenders a Way not engendered , proclaims a Path not 
proclaimed, knows tho rath, is conversant with the Path, is 
expert in the Path. All of which of course you deny. . . 

[5] A . — Yet you deny that the disciple lacks insight 
Surely then ho may have insight into others’ fruition 

1 Read phala ssakatag In line 5, for paunSpetitl read 
the atthlti of the contro\erted proposition. 
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BOOK VI 

Of Assurance \of salvation J. 1 2 

Controverted Point . — That ‘Assurance’ is unconditioned. 

From the Commentary. — In the Word : 1 Capable of entering into 
Assurance , the culmination in things that are good,’- the AriyanPath 
is meant. But inasmuch as a person therein would not forfeit salvation 
even if that Path which [for him] had arisen were to pass away', 
therefore there is an opinion, among Andhakas for instance, that this 
Assurance is unconditioned in the sense of being eternal. 3 

[1] 'Th. — Then is Assurance [that other unconditioned 
called] Nibbana, or the Shelter, the Cave, the Refuge, the 
Goal/ the Past-Decease, the Ambrosial? You deny. Yet 
you would call both alike unconditioned. Are there then 
two kinds of unconditioned? If you deny, you cannot 
.affirm ; if you assent, then [for all we know] there are two 
Shelters . . . two Goals . . . two Nibbanas. If you deny, 
you cannot affirm your proposition ; if you assent, then do 
you allow that of the two Nibbanas one is higher than the 
other, sublimer than the other, exalted more than the 
other ? Is there a boundary, or a division, or a line, or an 
interstice 4 between them? Of course you deny. . . . 

[2] Again, are there any who enter into and attain 
Assurance, cause it to arise, to keep arising, set it up, 
continue to set it up, bring it to pass, to come into being, 
produce it, continue to produce it? ‘Of course,’ you say. 

1 NiySmo, as before (V. 4). 

2 Anguttara-Nilc., i. 122. Cf. Sayyutta-Nik., ill. 225. 

3 Or permanent, n i c c a. 

4 Seo above, IT, 11. 
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But are these terms that you can apply to what is uncon 
ditioned ? Of course not 

[3] Again, is the Path (the Fourfold) unconditioned ? 
* Nay,’ you Bay, ‘conditioned ,l Yet you would make Assur- 
ance unconditioned , the Path of Stream Winning, Once 
Returning, Never Returning, Arahantship, conditioned , but 
Assurance of Stream Winning, etc , unconditioned ' 

[4] If then these four stages of Assurance be uncon 
ditioned, and Nibbana be unconditioned are there five kinds 
of the unconditioned ? If you assent, you are in the same 
difficulty as before (§ 1) 

[5] Finally, is false Assuiance’ unconditioned? ‘No, 
conditioned,’ you say But has true Assurance the same 
quality? Here yon must deny 

[6] A — If I am wrong would you say that, if Assurance 
having arisen for anyone and ceased, his work of making 
sure [his salvation] would be cancelled? 

Th —No 

A — Then Assurance must be unconditioned [that is, it 
cannot begin and cease] 

Th — But your argument can be applied to false 
Assurance You would not therefore call that uncon 
ditioned * 


2 Of Causal Genesis 

Control erted Point — That the causal elements m the 
law of causal genesis are unconditioned 

From the Commentary —Because of the Word in the chapter on 
causation— 1 id ether Tath igatas ante or do not arise this elemental 
datum which remains fixed, etc , some as the Pubbasehya9 and the 
afabigsSsokas have a*n»ed at the new here affirmed 

[1] This is exactly similar to the opening argument in 
VI 1, § 1 

1 ‘ Since it is something that has a genesis and a cessation — Con j 
s Miechatta myania, assurance in the wrong direction 
applied to the fi' e heinous crimes (p 71, n t) which entail retribution 
in the next existence 
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[2, 3] Th . — Would you say that any single term in 
each clause of the formula of causal genesis refers to some- 
thing unconditioned, for instance, ignorance, or karma, 
in the clause ‘because of ignorance, karma,’ etc.? Iso? 
Then how can you maintain your thesis ? 

[ 4 ] p. jV. — I f we are wrong, why did the Exalted One 
say as follows: ‘“Because of birth, hhikkhus, comes decay 
and death”: — whether Tutliugatas arise or not, this element 
stands as the establishing of things as effects, as the marking 
out of things as effects, as the cause of this or that. Con- 
cerning this element a Tathdgata becomes enlightened, and 
penetrates it. Thus enlightened and penetrating, he declares , 
teaches, makes known, lays it down, reveals, dispenses, makes 
manifest, and behold ! he saitli : “Because of birth, bhikklois, 
comes decay and death.” “ Because of the tendency to 
become 1 comes birth. Because of . . . and so on, back to.” 
“ Because of ignorance comes karma.” Thus, hhikkhus, this 
element, stable, constant, immutable, is called a causal term 
[in the laic of causal genesis ] ’ ,' 2 


Surely then the causal element in that law is uncondi- 
tioned. 

[5] Th. In the clause ‘Because of ignorance karma ’ 

the former is that which establishes, which marks out the 

latter as its effect. And Xibbana is unconditioned— you 

affirm both of these ? Tes? Then nro the™ 
i . , „ , , , * ' Lflen are there two uncondi- 

taoneds? . . . two shelters ... (as in $ 1 ) ? 

[6] And if in the next clause: ‘Because of karma, con- 


1 Or ‘ be reborn.’ 

2 Sayyntta-Xil^ IL 25. ‘The seaso in , . , 

of the law of causal renssis is ; £rTn ,' t, V 6dCn l? : rm (sngi 
in the Tibhanga on t"= ' a t leca ' f:amu ppa(la is state 

that this term for the P a t i c c a - = J P ’ l 9 " II 13 intc-restirj 

be, to the Yibhanna, is no: used m a If a d peculiar, it ma 
which dh amiaa : s (things a = wr *« ^ C ° !,Jmtnta ry. Causes 
out, are called the t hit at 5* ' CyT— fcstaUfehed . are mar! 


out, are called the thitata ^ estaUfched . are 

These terms, with ‘ idappaee’avaf-^™ ‘ ** ° £ dharniiJa 

pnticca-samuppada. and sitrAf U ’ W ‘Anonymous w; 
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sciousness you affirm that Larina is unconditioned, 1 are 
there then three nneonditioneds ? . . . 

[7] And so on, affirming that each of the remaining 
nine terms and Nibbana are unconditioned: — are there 
then tmbre nneonditioneds? . . . twelve shelters, twelve 
refuges, etc.? 

Of course you deny, hence yon cannot affirm that the 
causal term in the law of causal genesis is unconditioned 2 


3 Of the Four Truths 

Controicrted Point — That the Four Truths are uncon- 
ditioned. 

From the Commentary — Some, like the Pubbaselijvis, hold this 
belief, deriving it from the Sutta ‘ These four, blnWius, are stable 
constant,' etc* They draw a distinction between a ‘fact* and a 
‘ truth,’ considering that the former Is conditioned, the latter uncondi 
tioned In the Thud Truth the} disallow the existence of any corre 
spending fact 4 

[1] Th . — Do you then also admit [not one, but] four 
Nibbanas? For if you do, is there among these lour a 
boundary, division, line or mteistice, different degrees as 
to loftiness, excellence or sublimity? 6 . . . 

[2] You affirm, do jou not, that each Truth is uncon- 
ditioned. Take the first Truth on [the fact and nature of] 
111. is III itself unconditioned? You deny — that is, jou 
mean that bodilj ill, mental ill, grief, lamentation, melan- 
choly or despair is conditioned? Or the second Truth 
on the cause of HI— is that cause unconditioned? You 
deny. . . . Then you must equally deny that desires of 
sense, desire for [after-] hfo, or desire to end life, is uncon- 
ditioned? Or the fourth Iruth of the Path to Cessation of 

1 The PTS edition gives erroneously & negative reply Ct B r 
edition, and §§ fi, 7 

* The point is that only NibbSna is unconditioned 3 See below 

* Lakkhftna-saccao (Truth) is the statement of the cb&rac 
tenstics of a vatthu-saccail (fact) 

* See TI 1 ^ 1 , If 11 
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111 — is the Path 1 itself unconditioned? You deny. . . . 
Then you do not mean that right views, right inten- 
tions . . . right concentration are unconditioned ? 

- [3] You admit then that 111, its Cause, the Path are con- 
ditioned, and all the factors of those facts are conditioned, 
but deny that the [abstract] statement of each fact as a 
‘ Truth ’ is conditioned 2 — which cannot be. . . . 

[4] Take now the Third Truth on the Cessation of 111 — 
is Cessation unconditioned? ‘ Yes,’ you say ? 3 Why then, 
if the First Truth is unconditioned, is not 111 uncon- 
ditioned ? Or the Cause ? Or the Path ? [5] In all but 
the Third Truth, you maintain that the true thing is 
conditioned — why not in the Third ? 

[6] I J . — But if I am wrong, why was it said by the 
Exalted One : * These four things, hhikkhus, arc stable, con- 
stant, immutable. Which are the four? “This is III !” — 
this, hhikkhus, is stable, constant, immutable. “ This is the 
cause of III . . . the Cessation of III .. . the course leading 
to the Cessation of III!” — this, hhikkhus, is stable, constant, 
immutable. These arc the four ’ ? 4 

Surely then the Four Truths are unconditioned. 5 


4. Of the Four Immaterial Spheres [ of Life and Thought], 

Controverted Point . — That the sphere of infinite space is 
unconditioned. 


From tlic Commentary . — Because of the Word, 1 the four Imma- 
terials arc imperturbable,' some hold they are all unconditioned. 

[1] TF— Are you implying that it is in this respect 
identical with Nibbana, the Shelter, the Cave, the Refuge, 

1 The Ariyan or Noble Eightfold Path, not the Four Paths. The 

latter are really one, divided into four stages, each of which has 
factors (p. 188, n. 5). & C 

2 In thc PTS edition (P- 823 ) p ne Dukkhasacoan asan 

k h a t a m should read ...sankhatam, 8 

3 ‘Cessation’ (nirodha) is a synonym for Nibbann 

tion of 111 and its Causes. Hence the opponent’s view. ' estlnc - 

4 Sayyutta-Nilc., v. 430. 

3 In the sense of being eternally, constantly.net occasionally, true. 
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tlie Goal, the Past Decease, the Ambrosial ? } ou £ en j 
Then jou cannot 60 class it If you affirm, we may 
then hate two Unconditioneds, two Nibbangg 

[2] \oa admit, do you not, that the sphere of infinite’ 
space is a form of rebirth, a destination, an abode of 
beings, a sequel m lning a matrix of birth a station for 
reborn consciousness, an acquiring of mdiudnahty ? Then 
is the unconditioned to be 60 described ? Of course not 

Is there karma which brings ns to rebirth in that 
sphere? 'Yes' jou saj Then is there karma which 
brings about rebirth in the unconditioned ? Of course y on 
dent There are beings who for th f}!r deserts are 

reborn in that sphere of infinite space but are there any 
who for their deserts are reborn m the unconditioned ? Of 
course you denj 

[3] Do any beings become born, decay, dn*, decease, and 
spring up again in that sphere? Aes? But surely not in 
the unconditioned 

Does muid in its four constituents 1 exist iij^hat sphere ? 
les? But hardly in the unconditioned lou cannot 

call the latter a plane of life with four constituents as is 
the former 

[4] Opponuit — But did not the Exalted One saj that 
the four Immaterial spheres are imperturbable? 2 Surely 
then we may call them unconditioned 


5 Of the attaining to Cessation 
Controurtcd Point — That the attainment of Cessation is 
unconditioned 

From the Connenliry—Hy the attainment of Cfc S6a tipn is here 
meant the suspension of conscious procedure in JhSna As something 


i Of the five aggregates ’ of being only body is absent 

*Aneja ana n]a Anguttara u 184 h e u 
entered into the JbSnas so called is said to have v l0n tv 
turbable t , 
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done, attained, it is culled ‘ completed,’ but it cannot bo spoken of as 
conditioned or unconditioned, since tho features of one state or the 
other are absent. But some, as tho Andhakas and Uttaiapathakas, 
hold that, because it is not conditioned, it is therefore unconditioned. 

[1] I’ll. — Does this mean that this state is Nibbana, 
the Shelter, etc. ? You deny. Then are both similarly 
described as unconditioned ? You affirm ? Then are there 
two unconditioneds . . . two Nibbftnas ? . . . 

[2] Are there any who attain to Cessation, acquire it, 
cause it to rise, to keep rising, set up, induce, produce, 
bring to pass, make to be born, to happen ? If so, can you 
so speak of the unconditioned ? Of course not. . . . 

[8] Is there apparent such a thing as a purging through, 
emerging from, 1 Cessation ? If so, is there the same from 
the unconditioned ? Of course not. . . . 

In attaining Cessation, first speech, then action, then 
consciousness ceases. Can .you so speak of attaining the 
unconditioned ? 

In emerging from Cessation, first consciousness, then 
action, then speech occurs. Can you so speak of emerging 
from the unconditioned ? 

[4] After emerging from Cessation, one iB in touch with 
three contacts : that of the void, of the signless, of the 
unhankered-after. 2 Can you so speak of emerging from 
the unconditioned ? Or that, when one emerges from 
Cessation, consciousness is inclined for, tends to, takes 
shelter in solitude ? 

. [5] A. U. — If we are wrong, we would just ask you, Is 
Cessation conditioned ? No, you say ; then it must be 
unconditioned. 3 

1 These two terms refer to the attainment of Fruition after 
emergence. — Corny. 

- See above, pp. 142, n. 4, 148, «. 1. 

- 3 Indian logic recognizes four alternatives to onr two : is, is not, 
is and is not, neither is nor is not. The reply here would be in terms 
of the last. The state is outside that 'universe of thought’ which com- 
prises conditioned and its opposite, ns. much as green is outside music. 
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the Goal, the Past Decease, the Ambrosial? lou deny 
Then jou cannot bo class it If you allirm, we maj 
then have two Bnconditioneds, two Nibbanas 

[2] You admit, <lo you not, that the sphere of infinite- 
space is a form of rebirth, a destination, an abode of 
beings, a sequel m living a matrix of birth, n station for 
reborn consciousness, an acquiring of individuality? Then 
is the unconditioned to be so described ? Of course not 

Ib there karma which brings us to rebirth m that 
sphere? 'Yes’ jou 6aj Then is there karma which 
brings about rebirth in the unconditioned ? Of course you 
den\ There are beings who for their deserts are 

reborn in that sphere of infinite Bpace, but are there any 
who for their deserts are reborn in the unconditioned ? Of 
course you deny 

[3] Do anj beings become born, decay, die, decease, and 
spring up again in that sphere? lea? But surely not m 
the unconditioned 

Does mind in its four constituents 1 exist in*hat sphere? 
Ies ? But hardly in the ‘unconditioned You cannot 

call the latter a plane of life with four constituents as is 
the former 

[4] Opponent — But did not the Exalted One say that 
the four Immaterial spheres are imperturbable?" Surely 
then we may call them unconditioned 


5 Of the attaining to Ci s sat ion 
Centroid fed Point — That the attainment of Cessation is 
unconditioned 

From the Comi eitarj — By the attainment of Cessation is hero 
meant the suspension ol conscious procedure in 3h5na As something 


1 Of the five ' aggregates ' of be ng only • bo til is absent 
3 Aneja, ana nj a Anguttara Ati n 184 be who has 
entered Into the JhSnas so called la said to have won the Inner 
tnrbabh 
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G Of Space 

Controverted Point — That space is unconditioned 

Front the Coinn entattj — Space is of three modes as confined or 
delimited as abstracted from object, as emptj or inane Of these the 
first is conditioned , the other two are mere abstract ideas But some, 
liie the Uttarapathakas and Vlabigs'lsabas hold that the two latter 
modes also inasmuch as [being mental fictions] they are not oondi 
boned most therefore be unconditioned 

[1] Th — II space is unconditioned ns you affirm, you 
must class it with Nibbana or you must affirm two [sorts 
of] unconditioned — and so two Nibbanas — all of which jou 
deny 

[2] Can anyone mal e space where there has been no 

Bpace? Then one can make that which is conditioned 
unconditioned — which you deny So, too, for the 

reverse process 

[8] Again, if yon admit that birds go through space, 
moon sun, and stars go through space, supernormal move 
menfc is worked m space 1 the arm or hand is waved m 
space, clods clubs, a supemormally moved person, arrows 
are projected through space, you must state as much about 
movement through or m the unconditioned — which you 
cannot 

[4] Again, if people enclose space when they make 
houses or barns, do they enclose the unconditioned ? Or 
when a well is dug, doe9 non spaco become Bpace? les? 
Then does the unconditioned become conditioned? Or, 
when an empty well or an empty 6arn or an empty jar, is 
filled, does ‘ space ’ disappear ? If bo, does the uncoil 
ditioned disappear? 

['»] U 1/ — If thou it is wrong to say space is un 
conditioned, is it conditioned? loti deny Then it must 
bo unconditioned z 

‘ Af*S»e iddhlo v Skubbanli 

* On fpaco see Hi l P*J I O Jvui. X01 and cf fi, ii J03 
and 315 f 
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7. Of Space as visible. 

Controverted Point. — That space is visible. 

From the Commentary . — This is the view, among the Andhakas for 
instance, namely, that because we have cognition of enclosed space, 
such as keyholes, etc., therefore all void space is visible. They argue 
that in that case space is rupa, that is, material visible object. In 
the absence of a Sutta authorizing this, the opponent rejects it, yet 
insists on the testimony of pillar-interstices, etc., as visible things. 
In such cases, however, what is seen are the pillars, trees, and so forth. 
That what lies between is space, there being no visible objects, is an 
act of ideation, not of sense-cognition. 1 This applies throughout. 
Hence the opponent’s argument is not conclusive. 


[1] Th. — If this is so, you commit yourself to saying 
that space is visible material, visible object and element, 
and therefore, as such, is either hlue-green, yellow, red, or 
white, is cognizable by the eye, impinges on the eye or 
organ of vision, enters into the avenue of sight — which you 
deny. . . . 

[2] Substituting ‘space" for ‘visible object,’ you must 
affirm or deny that ‘ because of eye and space visual con- 
sciousness arises." If not, your proposition falls through. 
If you agree, you cannot quote any Suttanta to establish 
this. All that the Suttanta says is : ‘ Because of eye and 
risible object visual consciousness arises, 1 2 as you amree. 
Hence you must either call space visible object (with its 
properties), or fail to maintain your position. 

[3] -4. — If I am wrong, you must nevertheless admit that 
yon • see ’ the interval between two trees or two posts the 
space in a keyhole or in a window. Surely then space is 
visible. 


1 Manodvuro vihfianag upDajjati. 
Sana n. This advance in psychological esplana 
in Bnddiingnosa's age. 


Ba cakkhuvifi- 
tion is a notable trait 


s Saryutia-Ssk., i:. 


iv. 33 : Af-t w. i tp.j’.S ft-.. j_ 2-59 
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8. Of tin fua Mem nti, the Fne Stints and of Action 
as T tsiblcs 

Control ntcd Point — That each of these is visible 

From the Commentary — This opinion is also maintained by such as 
the Andbakas from the fact that ne see oscillations in stones water, 
flames trees, as well as colours of sentient surfaces and the shapes of 
hands feet etc on occasion of bodily intimations The rest may be 
understood by the text 1 

[1 9] 7. he dttcoutse h icibatim identical uith VI 7, each 
of the ' four elements,’ ‘ the organ of Bight ’ alone, and ' bodily 
action’ Icing substituted for * space ’ The opponent's rejoinders 
an seieialhj as follous 

A — Bat do we not see earth, a stone a mountain ? 
water? fire blazing? trees waving in the wind? The e\e, 
the ear, the nose, the tongue, the body? anyone advancing, 
retreating, looting forward, looting bactwnrd, stretching 
forth, retracting ? 

* Pali anusarena The psychology is similar The four 'ele 
meats were not thb material compounds earth} etc Lot the abstract 
common qualities distinguishing the four groups so-called Indri} a 
is the controlling power or faculty exercised in sense Kamma is 
the notion of ‘action in overt physical movements All that we 
actually see are changing coloured surfaces On Dints Indriyn, 
see Con pendium Notes an 
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BOOK VII 

1. Of the Classification [of things]. 1 

Controverted Point. — That things cannot be groupec 
together by means of abstract ideas. 

From the Commentary . — It is a belief held, for instance, by tb< 
Bajagirikas and the Siddhatthikas, that the orthodox classification o 
particular, material qualities under one generic concept of ‘matter, 
etc., is worthless, for this reason, that you cannot group things togetliei 
by means of ideas, as you can rope together bullocks, and so on 
The argument seeks to point out a different meaning in the notion o: 
grouping. 2 

[1] Th. — But you dec not also deny that any things may 
combine or be included with other things under a concept 
of totality or universality. Hence, how can you deny that 
they may he grouped together ? [2] The organs of sense 

[3] and their objects are, you admit, computed under the 
material aggregate [of a living individual]. [4] Pleasant, 
painful, or neutral feelings are computed under the aggre- 
. gate of feeling. [5] Percepts on occasion of sense and idea- 
tion come under the aggregate of perception. [6] Volitions 
on occasion of sense and ideation come under the aggregate 
of conscious concomitants. [7] Consciousness on occasion 
of sense and ideation comes under the aggregate of con- 
sciousness. Hence, by admitting these inclusions, you must 
admit that things may be grouped by an idea. 

1 The title should, \in the Pali, be Sun gall a-, not Sangalilta- 

k a t h a. \ 

2 Physical grouping is\f course, the bringing together a number of 
individuals. But things ma, b c grouped mentally, i.c., included under 

* “SL y a.“ -.cot bJ 
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Of Mental Facts as connected 


VII 2 


[8] II S — Then you understand * things being grouped 
together by ideas ’ in the same way as two bullocks may 
be grouped together by a rope or a yoke, an alms bowl 
maj be held together by n suspender, a dog may be held 
in by a leash ? 

rh — [\es, 1 and] hence it is not less right to saj that some 
things may be grouped together by other things (ideas) 


2 Of Mental States as tmtlually connect d 
Controverted Point — That mental states are not con 
nected with other mental states 

From the Commentary — This again is a view of some for instance 
the R ijaginkas and Sid Ibatthihas, namely, that the orthodox phrase 
‘ associated with knowledge ” is meaningless because feeling or other 
mental states do not pelade each other (anupavittha) as oil 
pen ades 6esamnm seeds The argument is to show ‘ connected * under 
another aspect 9 

[1] Th — But you do not also deny that some things are 
concomitant, co existent, compounded with other things 
arise and cease together with them, have the extne physical 
basis and the same object? Whj then except the relation 
* connected with"*? 

[2] One aggregate, for instance, may be co-existent with 
another feeling with perception, mental coe&cients, con 
scionsness and so on Surely then it may be * connected 
with ' that other 

R S — Then do you understand that one such state 
accompanies pen ides another state just as oil pervades 
sesamum, or Bugar pervades cane? < - 

Th — Nay, that cannot truly be said * y 

l B r (rightly] omits this The Theravudm concludes the Com 
mentafor neither approves nor disapproves of the (material] simile 
but by his rejoinder implies that ‘even as you effh t deny the physical 
grouping, so must you admit the mental grouping by general concepts 

J E g Dhamma sangant § 1 etc 

* B reads, as m the preceding 1 atht annen o» atjhena for 
a nne va sabbe va (ITS) The h seems meaningless. 

* ‘This, namely, is not a proper Ucl We cannot assign t 
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Arc there Mental Properties? 

3. Of Mental Properties. 

Controverted Point.— That they do not exist. 

From the Commentary. — Once more, some, like the Eajagirikas and 
Siddhatthikns, hold that we can no more get ‘mentals’ (cotasika) 
from mind (citta), than we -can 'get ‘contactals’ from contact, 
so that there is no such thing as a property, or concomitant, of 
mind. The Theravadin contends that there would be nothing wrong 
if custom permitted us to say ‘ contactal ’ for what depends on contact, 
just as it is customary usago to call ‘mental’ that which depends on 
mind (c i 1 1 a-n i s s i t a k o). 

[1] Th. — You surely do not also deny that some mental 
phenomena are concomitant, co-existent, conjoined with 
consciousness, have their genesis and cessation, physical 
basis and object in common with it ? Why then exclude 
the ‘mental?’ [2] Contact, for instance, is co-existent with 
consciousness ; hence it is a ‘ mental,’ i.e., a property or 
concomitant of mind. So are feeling, perception, volition, 
faith, energy, mindfulness, concentration, understanding, 
lust, hate, dulness, . . . indiscretion — all the ‘ mentals.’ 

[3] R. IS. — You allow then that what is co-existent with 
consciousness is a ‘mental.’ Do you equally admit that 
what is co-existent with contact is a ‘contactal,’ or that 
what is co-existent with, each of those mental phenomena 
is to be analogously regarded ; for instance, that what is 
co-existent with indiscretion is an ‘ indiseretional ’? 

Th. — Certainly. [4] And if you assert that there are 
no mental phenomena corresponding to our term ‘ mentals,’ 
was it not said by the Exalted One : 

‘ Yea ! verily this mind and mental states 
Are void of soul for one who understands. 

Whoso discerns the low and high in both, 

The seer, he knows that neither can endure'? 1 

ossoiitial diiTorenoo between sesnmum and its oil as we can between 
feeling and perception. “ Sesamum ” is the customavy name for 
something that is kernel, husk, and oil. When the former appearance 
is changed, wo call it oil.’ — Corny. The MSS. and B r are discrepant 
in detail here, but we believe we have given the intended meaning, 
i Wo cannot trace these verses. 
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[8] 2i. S —Then you understand * things being grouped 
together by ideas ’ in the same way as two bullocks may 
be grouped together by a rope or a yoke, an alms bowl 
may be held together by a suspender, a dog may be held 
in by a leash ? 

I h — [lee, 1 and] hence it is not less right to say that some 
things may be grouped together by other things (ideas) 


2 Of Mental States as mutually connected 

Control a ted Point — That mental states are not con 
nected with other mental states 

From the Commentary — This again is a view of some, for instance, 
tbo R ijaginkas and Siddhatthikas, namely, that the orthodox phrase 
'associated with knowledge '*»» meaningless, because feeling or other 
mental states do not per\ado each other (annpavittha) as oil 
pervades sesamum seeds The argument is to show ‘ connected ’ tinder 
another aspect s 

[1] Th — But you do not also deny that some things are 
concomitant, co existent, compounded with other things, 
arise and cease together with them, have the same physical 
basis and the same object? Why then except the relation 
‘ connected with' 1 ? 

[2] One aggregate, for instance, may be co-existeut uith 
another feeling with perception, mental coefficients, con 
sciousness, and so on Suiely then it may be ‘connected 
with ’ that other 

11 S — Then do you understand that one such state 
accompanies, pervades another state juBt as oil pervades 
sesamum, or sugar pen ades cane ? 

, Th —Nay. that cannot truly be said . 4 / 

i B‘ [rightly] oimts this The Theravadm concludes the Com 
mentator, neither approves nor disapproves of the {material] simile, 
but b> his rejoinder implies that ‘even as you can t deny the physical 
grouping, so must y ou admit the mental grouping by general concepts 

a h 9 , Dhammasanyam § 1 etc ^ 

* B’ reads, as in the preceding kothT auuen cv‘ aff hena for 
aiine va sabbe va (PTS) The I? seems meaningless 

* ‘This, namely, is not a proper llcl We cannot assign r 
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Of Giving and Gift 

proposition falls through. If you assent, 1 you then imply 
that it is possible to give any mental property to others : 
contact, feeling, perception, volition, faith, energy, mind- 
fulness, concentration, understanding. 

[2] R. S. — If we are wrong, we ask you, is giving 
attended by undesirable, disagreeable, unpleasant, barren 
consequences ? 2 Does it induce, and result in, sorrow ? Is 
not rather the opposite true? Surely then dan a is" a 
mental state. 

[3] Th . — Granting that giving was pronounced by the 
Exalted One to produce desirable results, is giving a robe, 
or alms-food, or lodging, or materia medica and requisites 
for illness dana? You admit they are, but you cannot 
assert that these directly bring about desirable, agreeable, 
pleasant; felicific mental results. 

[4] R. S . — If we are wrong, let us quote the words 
of the Exalted One : 

‘ Faith, modesty, and meritorious (jiving : 

TJicsc are the things that inert of icorth pursue ; 

This, say they, is the path celestial, 

Hereby we pass into the dcva-uorld .' 3 

[5] Again: ‘ Bhihhhtis, these Jive givings, the Great Dana's , 4 
arc supreme, secular, hereditary; ancient [customs], tin mixed 
now or in the past ; they are not mixed one with the other, nor 
shall be, and they arc not despised by recluses or brahmins , or, 
by the wise. What are the Jive ? First, there is the Ariyan 
disciptle who, having put away talcing life, is opposed to it. 
Such an one gives to all beings without limit' security, amity, 

1 On the ground that anything mental cannot be given as if it were 
food, etc., the opponent denies ; when the question is insisted upon, he 
recollects the Sutta on ‘ giving security, etc.,’ and assents. — Corny. 

" If dana means the material gift, and this be, say, a nauseous 
medicine, the giver must reap corresponding undesirable fruit. — 

% Corny. 

dots An (j uttar it -PHI:., iv. 280. 

4 An his Commentary on Anyuttara-Nik. Buddhaghosa calls these 
sustaining 0 f the will’ (cetann), deliberate, intentional giving. 
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[5] Or again, was it not said by the Lxalted One 
* Suppose in this ease, Kciatta, 1 * that a hlullhu can male 
mam/eat the mud, and the mi ntal [propnhi], and the direction 
and application of thought in other bungs, othei unlit uluah, 
saying Such is your mind This is you) vund i has and 
thus arc yon conscious V* 

Hence there is bucIi a thing as a * mental ’ [that is, 
a property, or concomitant, of conciousness or mind] 3 4 5 


4 Of Gmng and the Gift 

Contioicrtcd Point — That dana is [not the gift hut] the 
mental state 

From the Commentary — Dana is of three hinds * the will to 
surrender [something], abstinence, the gift. In the line — 
i aitli, modesty, and merxtorxous g\vxng 
we have the will to surrender something when opportunity occurs In 
the phrase ‘ he gives security ' abstinence when opportunity occurs is 
meant In the phrase * be gives food and drink in chanty,’ a thing to 
be given on a given occasion is meant The first is dsna [in an 
active sense] as that which surrenders or [in the instrumental sense] 
as that by which something is given Abstinence is gmng in the 
sense of severing from cutting off TVhcn it is practised one severs 
cuts off the immoral will which we consider to be a fearful and 
dangerous state And this is a ‘giving Finally, dana implies that 
an offering is given This triple distinction is in re ably reduce 1 to 
two mental and material But the view held for instance by the 
Bajaginhas and Siddhattika® recognizes the former onlj And the 
object of the discourse is to clear up the confusion {lege sankara 
bhavar))* between the meanings of this dual distinction 

[1] Th —If dnna be a mental state is it possible to 
give a mental state away to others? If yon deny, your 

1 Or Kcvaddha The KV MSS read as above 

* Diglia Nth tya l 213 

3 On cetasika see Compendium, 237 f , Bud Ih Pe jehologj, 175 f 

4 DSna means grammatically both gmng and gift and liberalitj 
Uei\ce the nece«sitj of retaining the Pali word 

5 So B The readings in the PTS edition are impossible 
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Js Ltthty the soh Standout of Matt ? ^ II 5 

fiom the otlut JJ hat are the font * The shy and the earth, 
the hithei and the yonde t shoie of the ocean, uhtncc the sun 
rises and tiherc he sinks, the Noun of the good and that of 
the nicked 

'Far n the s) if and fat from it the earth lies , 

I'ai too the fin tha shore of ocean, say ther/. 

And uhence the radiant suit at day daun uses, 
l ml u here he goes, hghtmahei , to his ending 4 
Yet further than all these astindet , say they, 

The Noun of good men’s lues and that of had men 
Co operation of the good can n cm pciish, 

True to its nature tchtle it jit endmeth 
Hut snift dissolies the t ntncoinsi of lad men 
Hence fat is Noun of good font that of enl ,}l 

Theiefore it is wrong to say that good and bad, etc , 
mental states, co-exist side by side in anyone 

[4] If b S~ But, if joui rejection is right, nas it not 
said by the Exalted One 

* Plautus of gioics and shady woods, 
bid they aha build causetiai / and bulge 
hid uclls const) uct and tcaUring sheds, 

In rf to the homch ss dwellings gue — 

Of such as these by day and night 
» To) eier doth the mu it yioti 

In uqhteousnrss and it tint's might 
Such foil Jrom earth to heaicn go’ 12 

Therefore merit goes on growing mill utility . 

[5] Again, was it not said bj the Exalted One 

' H hi 1 1 bus, thru* are these jour streams of merit and at 
qaod, sources of liapj mess and Ihssful fate, resulting in 
happiness, ciniducne to heaiady hjs, tondaeirt to that a Inch 
is denial It, agrecabb, and snett,t> u Itan and happiness 
Jf7i at an tin four } If lun a l la! liar, rttfoyuig tht use of 
Tibet, oi of aim * ft d, to of Uniter, or of medical icqumtes 


* i, j tt in Nit ,ii fO 


Silj ttUit \ it , i 
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Can Earthly Gifts sustain > /.*< n h>~y, ' 

yirnt him, is ahh' to fitt/iiu to anti thrill in infinite eton-mf ra- 
tion of mind, to thr ytrrr rnrh of three jour gilts is (tn ivjhut > 
xt rerun of turrit and of {/nod . . .7* 

Theroforo merit goes on growing with utility. 

[0] Th. — You still utlirm your proposition. Now, does a 
giver who has given a gift acquire merit when (lie acceptor, 
having accepted ’ the gift, throws it away, abandons it"? 
' Yes,’ you reply. But you cannot possibly say of that 
giver’s merit that it goes on growing. 

[7] Or if, when the gift is accepted, kings, or thieves, 
take it away again, . or fire burns it, or water bears it away, 
or hostile heirs take it back ? The same holds good. 
Ilonce merit is not dependent upon utility. 


G. Of thr Edict of Gift a ;/inn in this Life. 

Controverted Point. — That what is given here sustains 
elsewhere. 

From the Commentary. — It is heir) by sonic— for instance, the 
ltujngirivns ami Siddlmtthikns — that because of thr Word : 

‘By irhat is given here below 
They share irho. dead, 'many Betas gn,' 2 
•lifts of robes, etc., cause life to he sustained there. 

[lj Th. — Your proposition commits you to the further 
statement that robes, alms-food, lodging, medical requisites 
for ailments, hard food, soft food, and drink, given in this 
life, are enjoyed in the after-life— which you deny. 

And -it commits you further to this [heterodox position Y 
that one person is the agent for another : that the happi- 
ness or ill we feel is wrought by others ; that one acts 
another experiences the consequences 2 — which you 
•deny. ... 


1 Angultara-Xik^ ii. 
3 Saryntia-Kil:.. ii. 
verses just below [S 3]. 
to the Order, the donor 


rf t T , . , " See next p a? e 

: Tut1 ^S by the Commentary on the 
tuts ,o the memory of dead kinsfolk fere mad* 

-r-e..ym ? mat ne made them in the name of 
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[ 2 ] B S —lou deny our proposition But do not the 
Petas thank him who gives a gift for their advantage, are not 
their hearts appeased, are they not interested, do they not 
obtain gladness 0 [8] Was it not said by the Exalted One 

‘As nater rained upon high slope 
Doth cierdonn the hillside inn, 

D\n so uhate'ei on earth ts guen 
Doth leach the hapless Beta shades 
And as the humming nurs j tin 
To keep tin. mighty ocean full, 

E’m so uliate'a, iti 

Foi when they d it ell no husbandry 

Xoi finding dang 1 nu is theic, 

Vo merchant tiaftic as tilth us, 

A o tfooa's to Aocff rrntf greet tat coin 

By it hat is gi ten liete below 

They shau u ho, dead, inong Petal • go' rt 

Therefore our proposition is right 
[4] Again, was it not said bj the Exalted One ‘ Bhik 
I hits, then, ate tin sc fin matters nhich patents , [flushing foi 
a child to be born to than, contemplate If Inch art thefiu 1 
Caied foi ( they thiul) lu mil caie foi us, or, h c mil do out 
uoik, he util continue our family , In mil tnhent out 
propei ty, he tnll institute offt rings to the departed parent 
shades (Pitas) 

‘ Jf iSfJolL uho Jam a child tiottld ha\e 
Haicjui adiantagcs tn ueu — 

Its by Ins uages hi mil hep , 

Ihs mil it be om wort t > do , 


such of ins km as might have been reborn as Tetas Paramatiha 
jotdi (PTS, I, p 201 f), cf Spence Ilard}, Buddhism, p 69 
(Childers, 1 1 Peta) whose new is that offerings were expose t for such 
ill plighted shades, not given for the use of the Order The argument 
in the hatha "\ atthu. implies that the former procedure \ sas followed 
The merit of the gift might avail to bless the Tetas, but the material 
gift itself coull not nourish them as the superstitious <le«. me j 
1 Khu Tdahapa ft a (1 1 S), 6 (MI ) 
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f Oj th Physical and the Men al \II 7 

P e « 

tjj [2] Again, compare her [with something mental] — with 
o ontact Of contact }ou could saj that it is both (i ) a 
result of action and also that it (h ) belongs to feeling, and 
so on (as in § 1) But jou cannot say both these things of 
earth Or if you affirm the former (i ) and den} the latter 
predicate (u ) of earth, you must be prepared to do no less 
m the case of contact 

[3] Again, the earth undergoes expansion and contrac 
tion, cutting and breaking up Can you say as much of 
the [mental] result of action ? 

Again the earth may be bought and sold, located collected, 
explored Can jou sa} as much of the result of action 9 

Again, the earth is comriion to everyone else But is 
the result of [my] action common to everyone else? ‘les 
you say But was it not said by the Exalted One 

* This treasure to none else belongs, 

Ao bandit hence may bear it 
The moital icho uouldjaii aright 
Let him uorh acts of incut ? 1 

Hence it is wiong to say that a result of action is expen 
enced by everyone else 

[4] Again, }Ou would admit that first the earth is es 
tablisked and afterwards beings are reborn [on it] But 
does result first come to pass and afterwards people act to 
insure result ? If } ou deny, you cannot maintain that earth 
is a result of action 

[5] Again, is the earth a common result of collective 
action ? Yes, you sa} ? Do you mean that all beings 
enjoy the use of the earth? If you deny, you cannot 
affirm your proposition If you assent, I ask whether there 
are any who pass utterly away without enjoying the use of 
it? Yan assent* of course But are there any who 
utterly away without exhausting the experienced rr^ 
their actions 9 Of course you den} 

» Khu dda i apa/h a Mil 9 The last two lines are <1 * 

The work quoted reads 4 wi«e man for 1 mortal and for the third line 
Th it treasure it 7 icf doth follow him — m merit 
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352-53. Age and Death no Effect of Karma 

[6] Once more, is the earth a result of the action of a being 

who is a world-monarch ? and do other beings share in the 
use of the earth ? Yes, you reply. Then do other beings 
make use of the result of his actions ? You deny. . . . 
I ask again, and you assent. But then, do other beings 
share also in his contact, feelings, perception, volition, con- 
sciousness, faith, energy, mindfulness, concentration, un- 
derstanding ? Of course you deny 

[7] A . — But if I am wrong, surely there is action to gain 
dominion [over the earth], 1 action to gain sovereignty [on 
the earth] ? If so, surely the earth is a result of action. 


8. Of Decai) and Death and Karina. 

Controverted Point. — That old age and death are a result 
of action. 

From the Commentary .-- Inasmuch as some action does conduce to 
that deterioration we call decay or old age, and to that curtailing of life 
we call death, some, like the Andhakas, hold that old age and death are 
the ‘result (v ip ilk a) ’ of that action. Now there is between morally 
bad action and material decay the relation known as karma, 2 but the 
moral cause and the physical effect differ in kind. Hence the latter is 
not subjective result (v i p a k a). It is unlike any mental state : — con- 
tact, feeling, etc. — such as is produced by karma. Besides, it is partly 
due to the physical order (utu). 3 

[1, 2] Th. — The first two sections are verbatim as in the 
preceding discourse, save that instead of ‘ result of action ’ 
(k a m m a-v i p a k a), ‘ result ’ (v i p a k a) only is used. 

[3] Again, you admit, do you not, that the decay and 
dying of bad states of mind is the result of previous bad 
states ? But then j'ou must also admit that the decay and 
dying of good states of mind is the result of previous good 

1 Literally, lordship, ‘ here meaning large possessions.’ — Corny. 
t - Kamma and vip Ska (result in sentience) are two oi the 
twenty-four paccayns or correlations of things physical or mental. 
Compendium, 191 f. 

3 In the Corny, p. 101, last line (PTS;, read : Utusamutthanadi- 
bhedona tap patilabliavasena ayuno ca. . . . 
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Arty an Effect a VII. 9. 

states — which yon deny. . . . But in denying the latter, 
you imply denial of the former statement. . 

[4] Or do you hold that the decay and dying of good 
states of mind is the result of previous bad states? You 
do, you say. Then you imply that the decay and dying of 
had states is the result of previous good states— which you 
deny. . . . But in denying this, you imply denial of the 
former statement. . . . 

[5] Or do you affirm that the decay and dying of both 

£ 00 d and bad states of mind aie the result of had states? 
You do, you say. Then you must say no less . * is the 
result of good states’ — which you deny. . . 

[6] A. — You say my proposition is false 'But surely 
acts conduce to the deterioration and to the curtailment of 
life 9 If so, my proposition is true 


9. Of the At ii/an Mind and its JtcsnUt. 

Conti oi erted Point . — That Ariyan states of mind have 
no [positive] result. 1 

From the Commentary — Some, like the \ndhakas, hold that the 
fruits of religious life, being merely the negatne putting away of corrupt 
qualities, are not properly states of mind. By religious life is meant 
the career of a recluse, or progress in the Paths, as it is said ‘ l unit 
show you the religious life and the fruits thereof,' 1 the former being 
the fourfold Path, 3 and the fruits thereof those of Stream \\ inner. 
Once Returner, Nei er-Returner, and Arahantship 

[1, 2] Th . — But jou admit that the career of a recluse 
or religious student is productive of great rewards — to wit, 
the fruits of the Four Paths How then can you deny 
positive result ? 

[3] Or, if you deny that these four kinds of fruit are/ 
positive result — as you do— then you equally den^ that 

» Vipaka — Le, are they actions engendering for the subject 
positive psychical sequel, such as is always understood by this term ? ‘ 

* Sayyutta-tiih , a. 2o 

3 Each stage of the Path has the eight factors (Eightfold Path) in 
A flWent decrees 
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.1 re they positive ? 

there is positive result in the fruit of. giving or of moral 
conduct, or of religious exercises, which you maintain. . . . 

[-1] Now in maintaining these propositions, you must no 
less maintain that there is positive result in the fruits of 
the Paths. . . . 

[5] Again, you will of course admit that good done 
in relation to life on earth or in the heavens, material or 
immaterial, entails result. Does this not commit you to 
admitting that good done in relation to path-graduating 1 
also entails result [though you deny this bv your proposi- 
tion]? Conversely, if you maintain that good done in 
relation to path-graduating entails no result, must you not 
also deny result to good done in relation to life on earth or 
in heaven? 

10] .!. — [Well, hut is not, this a parallel ease?] You 
will of course admit that good done in relation to life on 
earth or in the heavens, material or immaterial, entailing 
result, maltes for accumulation of rebirth. 8 Does this not 
commit yon to admitting that good done in relation to 
path-graduating, entailing fas you say] result, tnal.-es nhu 
for accumulation of rebirth [though you of course d< ny 
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[1] Ih — I! your proposition is true it is tantamount 

to saying that the result of that fiesnJtj entails [other] 
results — which yon deny Or, if you assent then you 

are asserting that m a given series there is no making an 
end ot ill, no cutting off the round of birth and death, 
no Nibbina without residual stuff of life — which is contrary 
to doctrine 1 

[2] Again are jou asserting that ‘result’ and ‘state 
entailing resultant states are identical, equivalent terms — 
of one import, the same, of the same content and origin ? 

[8] That they are concomitant, co evistent, conjoined, 
connected, one »n genesis in cessation in basis and in 
mental object ? All this you deny * 

[4] Again, do you mean that a git en bad mental state is 
its own result, a given good state its own result? That 
the consciousness with which we take life is the lery con 
sciousness with which we bum in purgatory ? That the 
consciousness with which we gne a gift of merit is the tery 
consciousness with which we rejoice m heaven 9 

[5] A — lou deny my proposition , but are not ‘ results 
[of karma] the four immaterial aggregates in reciprocal 
relation ? If so, surely it is right to say that a result is 
a mental Btate resulting from other mental 6tate« ? 

i A denes this for fear of contrn\oning doctrine . — Coi j Cf 
above I 1 (p 43 f ) 

1 The opponent regards any one of the four mental groups as 
result entaUi \g the other three as t Is results in their mutual relation 
at any giten moment — Corny But this esnnot be since all four are 
mutually op inhering at that moment as an indu isiblo whole 
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BOOK VIII 


1. Of Divers Destinies. 1 

Controverted Point. — That there are six spheres of destiny. 

From the Commentary— There is an opinion among some schools 
—the Andhakas and Uttarapathakas— that the Asuras form a sixth 
plane of rebirth. The Theravadiu contradicts this in virtue of the 
hair-raising illustration of the five divisions of destiny in the Sutta : 
‘ There arc these five destinies, Sariputta.’- ... It is true that a 
troop of Asuras — that of Vepacitti 3 — was freed from the fourfold plane 
of misery, but not to form a separate plane. They were taken up 
among tho devas. Tho Kalakaujakas were takon up among the Petas. 

[1] Th. — Did not the Exalted One name five destinies — 
purgatory, the animal kingdom, the Peta-realm, mankind, 
the devas? [2] And did not the Kalakanjaka Asuras, who 
resembled the Petas in [ugly or frightful] shape, sex-life, 
diet, and length of life, intermarry with them? [3] And 
did not Vepacitti’ s troop, who in the same respects re- 
sembled the devas, intermarry with devas ? [4] And had 

not Vepacitti’s troop been formerly devas ? 

[5] A. U . — But since there is an Asura-group, it is 
surely right to speak of it as a [possible] destiny? 4 - 

1 Gati, literally, a going, or bourne, a career. On these, concisely 
stated, see Compendium, p. 137. 

2 Majjhima-Nik., i. 73. 

3 Sayyutta-Nih., i. 221 f. Cf. Dialogues, ii. 289 ; p SS- 0 y t j le 
Brethren, verse 749. 

4 The Commentary includes between ‘in shape’ and ‘sex-life ’ the 
[bracketed] term bibhaccha— Bibhaccha ti virupa dud- 
dasika. It also paraphrases samanabhoga (rendered ns 're- 
sembling ... in sex-life’) by sadisa - methunn - samacara • 
and samanahara (‘ resembling in diet’) by sadisa-khel a’ 
singhanilca-pubba -lohitadi - ahara. 
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Of an Inttrnudiatc State 


Mil 2 


2 0/ an Intel mediate State 

Control ei ted Point— That there is an intermediate state 
of existence 

7- ram the Conmentarj — Some (as for instance, the Pobbasehyns 
and Sammitijas) by a careless acceptation of the Sutta-pbrase — . 

completed existence within the interval 1 — held that there is an 
interim stage where a being awaits reeoneeption for a week or longer 
The counter argument is based on the Exalted One a dictum that there 
are three states of becoming only — the KSmv the Itupa and the 
Arupa worlds a And it Is because of that dictum that the opponent 
[in bo far as he is orthodox] has to deny so many of the questions 

[lj 2 h — If there be such a state, you must identify it 
with either the Kama life, or Rupa life, or Arupa life, 
which you refuse to do 

[2] lou deny that there is an intermediate state between 
the first and second, or the second and third of these 
[3] you aChrm, indeed that is no such thing, how then 
can you maintain your proposition ? 

[1] Is it a fifth matrix, a sixth destiny, an eighth station 
for reborn consciousness 3 a tenth realm of beings ? Is it a 
mode of living a destiny, a realm of beings a renewal of 
life, n matrix a station of consciousness an acquiring of 
individuality? Is there karma leading to it? Are there 
beings who approach thither? Do beings get born in it 
grow old, die in it, decease from it and get reborn from it t 
Do the five aggregates exist in it ? Is it a five mode 
existence? All this you deny How then can you main 
tain your proposition ? 

[5 7] You admit that every one of these [categories or 
notions] applies to each of the three planes of life named 
nboie, the only difference being that the first two— Kama 
life and Rupa life— are five mode existences the last — 

1 I e died within the first half of the normal life span m those 
heavens See I 4 J 9 

t Sayjuita-Mh 11 . 3 etc Cf Compendian 81 n 2 138 f 

a The seven stations (vn 11 S 1 at { hitiyo) or opportunities for 
the resdtant rebirth consciousness (the effect of a dyin„ persons 
consciousness) to happen— are described in Dialog mi 68 f 
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* 

Of an Intermediate State 


Ariipa-life — is a four-mode existence (that is, without 
material qualities). If then there is an intermediate 
stage of life, you must be able to predicate some or all of 
these [notions or categories] of it. But you say you 
cannot. ... 


[8] But you deny also that there is an intermediate life for 
all beings. Hence your proposition is not universally valid. 

[9-11] For whom then do you deny the intermediate 
state? For the person whose retribution is immediate? 1 
If you assent, to that extent your proposition is for you not 
true. Or is it for the person whose retribution is not im- 
mediate that you affirm this state? Yes, you say. Then 
you must deny it for his opposite. 

You deny it also for one who is to be reborn in purgatory, 
in the sphere of unconscious beings, in the immaterial 
heavens. Therefore to that extent your proposition is not 
universally valid. Nevertheless, you maintain that there 
.is an intermediate stage of life for one whose retribution is 
not immediate, for one who is not to be reborn in purga- 
tory, nor among the * unconscious beings,’ nor in the im- 
material heavens. [Concerning these you have yet to state 
in what respect, as a plane of life, it resembles, or differs 
from, the three named by the Exalted One.] 

[12] P.S . 2 ' — But are there not beings who ‘complete 
existence within the first half of the term ?’ If so, are we 
not right ? 

[13] Th . — Granted that there are such beings, is there 

a separate interval-state [between any two recognized exist - 
ences] ? Yes, you say. But granted that there are beings 
who ‘complete existence within the second half of the term ’ 
is there a separate state of life corresponding thereto ? If 
you deny, you must also deny your proposition [since you 
rest it on this basis]. . J 


The same argument applies to such cognate terms as 
beings who complete existence without,’ and a»ain < 
difficulty and striving’ (see above, I., 4, § 9 1 


1 On this terra, see Bud. Pay. 

- Pubbnscliya, Sammitiya. 


S 1028 . 
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Of the Pleavne s of iume 


Mil S 


3 Of the Pleasures af Si use 
Conti oierted Point — That the Lama sphere means only 
the fivefold pleasures of sense 

From tie Commentary — TI113 discourse is intended to teach those 
who like the Fubbaseliyas contract the meaning of h 5 m a dhfttu 
(element or datum of desire) to that of k 5 in a g u n a (pleasurable 
sensations), ignoring the difference m the meaning of the two terms 
It is true that in the Sutta— ‘ There arc these five /mils of pleasurable 
sen la ttons, bhilhhus * — the whole world of kSmadhatu is im 
plied But generally kSmadhatu may stand for vatthukSmS 
objects of sense desire kilesakSma corrupt worldly desires, 
and k&mabhava, or the eleven lowest planes of existence (from 
purgatorj to the six lowest heavens) In the first term kSma 
means ‘to be desired’, in the second it means both 'to be df sired 
and to desire ’ But in the last term k am a means * to be desired 
or ‘desiring or ‘pi ice where objects ot sense happen TlhStu, as 
always means self existing ultimate without entity non substantial * 

[1] Tit — lou admit, do you not that desire, intention 
zest and joy, and the passion or lust 3 that is involved in 
each, are all bound up with the fhefold pleasures of sense? 4 
How then can jou maintain that the 1 ama life is only those 
pleasures? 

[2] Do you mean that human organs of sense are not co 

extensile with 1 ama life, the five organs of external sense 
and the co ordma ting sense, or mind ? No 6 you say 
(meaning only the pleasures of sense in j our proposition) , 
but think again as to mind les you now say, mind 

is not knma life 8 But was it not said by the Exalted One 

1 Majjlnma hil i 65 See Diyha Aik m 234 for other 
references *■ 

* The PTS edition of the Commentary through either corrupt 
MSS or printing errors or defectno punctuation is here not 
alwavs intelligible A perusal of the Hr edition will make the 
meaning clearer 

3 Hero kaiuadhStu means kilesakfimS — Coitj 

* As objects kamagunaramnano— Cony 

■> The opponent does not reject these as objects of desire (\ a ttlm 
ha in a) — Con J 

e Ho recollects the subliraer and also the euprainun’nne or sp ritual 
w ork of mind — Corny Fe*d t e bhfuuah* mano (ib i 
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‘ Kir <j'obi the world’s sense-pleasures hr, 

And mind as sixth, our lore doth rede. 

Whoso (herein doth purge desire, 1 
Is thus from ill and sorrow freed ' ! 

Hence it cannot be said that the kama-life does not in- 
clude the mind. 

, [3] Again, can you say that the pleasures of sense 
amount to a sphere of life, 2 a destiny, a realm of beings, 
to renewed life, to a matrix, a station for consciousness, an 
acquiring of individuality? Is there karma leading to 
them ? Are there beings to be reborn in them ? Do beings 
get born, grow old, die, decease, get reborn * in ’ sense- 
pleasures ? Are there the five aggregates in them ? Are 
they a five-mode existence? Are Buddhas Supreme, Silent 
Buddhas, Chief Pairs of disciples 3 reborn in them? [4] All 
these things you can predicate of the ‘ kama-element,’ but 
not one of them of the pleasures of sense. 

[5] V . — But was it not said by the Exalted One : Bhik- 
khns, there, arc these fivefold kama-plmmrcs — which arc 
they ? Objects desirable, sweet, agreeable, dear, connected 
with ‘ kama.’ and seductive, are cognizable by sight, hearing, 
smell, taste, and touch — these are , the five kinds of kdma- 
plcasures ' ? 4 

Hence surely the kama-element is only those five. 


4. Of Sense-Desires. 

•* 

Controverted Point. -Whether the subjective sense-desires 
or the objective fi\e fields of sense constitute klima’s. 

From the Commentary .- Going merely by the Sutta last quoted 
above, some, like the Pubbaseliyas, hold the latter view. The 


1 

3 

4 


Sa7juuifa-Ni7: n j. 10 . 

Hero kamadhatu = kama-bhava 

See above, I. 3, §§ 9, 10. 

Angidtara-.Nik., iii. 411, etc. 


or - loka. 
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Theravadin shows that ‘corruptions’ alone truly constitute sen- 
suality 1 * » 

[1] is x ei batim - § 1 in VIII 3, and [2] is teibatnn =>§ ■>, 
save for the substitution of 1 Hence sensuality consists m 
only the five fields of sense object 

[SJ 1 h — But was it not also said by the Exalted One 
* 1 hex e are these jiiefoltl phasines of sense, bhikUius it Inch 
are theft e ? Objects d suable, adapted to sense desires 
(Lama) and suluctue aie coqni r a!lc by sight, heat inq, etc 
file / 1 nds ot [objects associated uith] sense ptcasux 2\tiei- 
theless, bhillltus, these aic not sense desves , then aie called 
xn the Ant/an discipline [ objects of] sense jdeasuics [Lama 
gunaj tot Lama ts a man's lustful intention ' , z 

* The manifold of objects 3 in the u 0 ) Id — 

1 his vi itself is not * desires of sense 
Lustful intention 4 is man's sense desucs 
That mamf ild of objcits doth endive, 

1 he u ill thento the wise ertt rminate ’ ;5 

Hence it is wrong to saj that just the five kinds of sense- 
objects constitute sense desires 

1 Read kamabh-ivar) state of having kama s The translators 
difliculties increase in this discourse But the Indian conception ot 
all the universe, save the higher and highest heavens, lit terms of 
‘desire is of great interest See 1 ncy Religion tit I Til tet ‘Desire 
Buddhist, bv Mrs Bhys Davids 

* An juttara Rik , in 4111 Br does not supj ort the reading of the 

FTS text — To ariyassn — as ver«e but agrees with rdmund 

Hardys reading in the ITS edition of the t\tk ya which wo havo 
mainly followed Cf tin l the many difT fences of reading in the 
MSS consulted The git has occur as above fn Siyjutti 1 22 
In the Angultara line 3 is prefixed to the verses an 1 rej ente l ns lino 4 
(in translation above line J in text) 

* The lab for this phrast ylm citrSni— ‘the varied tl mgv 

which. U-ijanujh rased fn the ttara Cot it ent<ir_j w ith ‘ o! jects 

cltra citrAratumanXni 

* }b , paraphrased ns aaiiknppav asona upyann ar \ge 

* Or * d scipllne ' (v insvsntl) 
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Of Sense-Item ex 


MIT 4. 


Theravadm shows that ‘corruptions alono trulj constitute sen- 
suality 1 • 

[1] is inbatim-% 1 m VIII 3, and [2] is iabatim»*§ % 
save for the substitution of ' Hence sensuality consists, m 
only the five fields of sense object 
[3] Ih — But nos it not also said In the Exalted One 
* lime an these fiiefohl j tiavties of sense, bhdUius n huh 
arc the file* 01) ct s di suable, adapted to sense demis 
(Lama) and seductn eau room all< bi/siqht heannn, etc 
file hud s at [oljccts ass >ciat<d icith] sens phasine Auei 
tlu less, Ihi1lhu8, these aie not sense dc*nct, that are ctfhd 
in the Art pan discipline [objicts of] sms } lea sun s [Luma 
gun ij 1 oi Luma is a man's lustful intention' , 2 

* Un mainf Id of oljects 9 »« the u oild — 

I his in itself is not ‘ th sires if sense ’ 

I nst tul intuition 4 is man's sense desirt* 

Hat manifold of ilj its doth endure, 

’l he util th rtlo the nite eitiiminati ' 

ITtnce it is wrong to 6ftj tfiat just the five kinds of tenst- 
objecU constitute sense desires 

* Head k imabh i\ ap state of hating k tins a The transistors 
iliflicullics increase in this discourse Hut !e InJi-vn concip ion ut 
all tho titmerse, *sse the higher anl bl„hr»t heavens in terms of 
‘desire Is of great interest See J re t 1 tUt en t it I thiet lie* re 
lludliu-t, bj air* llliji Dnib 

s It juttara \ t k , bi 111 Jtr does not s pi>ort tl e ren in * of tl « 
ITS text— Tc arivnsaa — «» lit* Lot a nee with 1 imund 

Hiirdj » rcadin B in the ITS rdjion of tic \ill/.» which we lain 
uiolnlv followed (f ifiJ, the iiwujt diiTi-renr. < of nsl ng In tie 
consulted Tin gVtbl* occ ir ns above In Si yvttt I H. 

In the \nqutt *r« lin* lit prePxe 1 to tl « terse* an! rrf<%t f as l.no 1 
(In translation abore lino 0 in text! 

*Tle i ili fur till* |lra»e v£ni eitrJUii— Mb* »*nrl tl *gs 
•s&ifA.'— U. vwjujl ra»eJ In tl e In/ ilirt i ant sc* «i h * 1 1 j-el* 
citrn cttrSr»inn*»*rl 

« II iwjJiravsJ »» upysonsr^ce 

• Or*d «eirbne‘{rin**»ntil 
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5. Of the Ru pa-element. 

Controverted Point. — That the ultimate ‘datum or ele- 
ment of rupa ’ is things [cognized as] material. 

From thr Commentary. — The Thera vadin criticizes this view — 
held, for instance, by the Andhakas — on the ground that the 1 Rupn- 
element ’ includes all the spheres of life known as Rfipa-bhava, 
and is therefore more extensive than just material qualities of things. 1 

[1] Th. — Is then rnpa a sphere of life, a destiny, a realm 
of beings, renewed life, a matrix, a station for rebirth-con- 
sciousness, an acquiring of individuality ? Is there karma 
leading to it, beings to he reborn in it ? Do they get born, 
grow old, die, decease, get rebirth there? Are the five 
aggregates ‘ in ’ riipa ? Is it a five-mode existence ? [2] 
Now all these you can predicate of the Eupa-datum, but 
not of rupa, or material quality. Hence the latter has not 
all that is implicated in the former. 

Again, if the Rnpa-Antum consists only of material quali- 
ties — and, as you will admit, there is material quality in the 
A'ania-datum — is this latter datum the same as/ibTpa-datum? 
You say ‘ no.’ But think. You must admit it is. 2 Then 
we get a man in two life-spheres at the same time. . . . 


0. Of thr Anlpa-Ehment . 

Controverted Point. — That the ultimate * datum, or 

element ' of aril pa is things [cognized as] immaterial. 

« 

From the Commentary. — Hero the same method is followed. 
Instruction is given by taking a certain immaterial notion— ‘ feeling ’ 
—and asking if that is a sphere of lifo, etc. ; thus it is showed that in 
no case arc flic two identical. 


, M 'Ph.—lfi then fooling a sphere of lifo, a destiny, a realm 
of beings, renewed lifo, a matrix, a station for rebirth- 
consciousness, an acquiring of individuality? 1 8 there 


1 I fere there is the corresponding dilliculty of the ambiguity „f 
r(ipa, Boo Compendium, 271 f. ; Bnit, Pm/. J-Uh. t <JJJ f 

„ * 1!,: as not to contradict the adopted triad of life-,, ,, bores 

Wlii'ii pushed, he assents, bccauso of hi H thonk— Corny. 
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karma leading to it? Are beings to be reborn m it? Do 
the} get old, die, decease from, get reborn in it ? Are the 
five aggregates ‘in ' feeling? Is it a five-mode existence 9 
[2] Now all these jon can predicate of the Arfipft datum or 
element, bat not of feeling only 
Agun if the AiQpa element mean only immaterial things 
— and jou will admit there is feeling and other mental 
aggregates in the Knma-element — are these two elements 
or data identical? Either >ou must deny (which were 
unorthodox) or assent In the latter case we get a person 
m two spheres of life at tho same time The same argu- 
ment holds good for Arupa and Rupa data And if all 
three be mutually identical, we get a person in three 
spheres of life at the same time 


7 0/ the Scnsts in the llupa Spheie 
Conti oiei ted Point - That m the Rupa sphere 1 the m. 
dividual has all the six senses 
From the Comment try — Some (as, for instance the Andhakas and 
Samnutiy-isl, judging by the Sutta passage — ‘ having fori i, made of 
mind, with all its mam and lesser parts complete, t ot deficient in any 
organ * — imagine that the Brahma group and the rest had sensations 
of smell, taste And touch 

[1] Th — If that be so, and one m that sphere have, say, 
the sense of smell, you must admit odorous objects for, him 
to smell , and so too for the senses of taste and touch 
[2] But you deny tho existence, in that sphere, of such 
objects [3 6] Yet it seems only rational that, admitting, 
as >ou do, the existence m that sphere of both oigan and 
object m the case of sight, hearing, and [sense co ordination 
or] mind, you should admit no less as to the other fields of 
1 This includes sixteen grades of devas the Brahma hea\ ens feeing 
the lowest (Compendium, p 188) * 

1 Dialogues 1 47 In the Rupa hea\ ens, where ‘a subtle residuum 
of matter is still met with* (Compendium, p 12) onh sight hearing, 
and intellectual co ordination of these survnes 
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Ik there a sublimated Matte) ? 


VIII. 8. 


8. Of Mattel vi Ai ilpa-Spho e. 

Con twin ted Point — That there ie matter among the 
Im materials. 

From the Commentary. — Some (ns, for instance, the Andhakas), 
judging by the Word — 'Became of consciousness there comes mind 
and body ’* — imagined that, even in the Ampa sphere of exist- 
ence, there was a subtle, refined matter segregated from grosser 
matter. 

[lj Th . — Is then ‘matter’ (rfljta) a sphere of life, a 
destiny, a realm of beings, renewed life, a matrix, an 
acquiring of individuality ? This you deny ; but all this 
you can predicate truly of Arupa Hence you cannot 
maintain your proposition. 

[2] You cannot predicate them truly of a five-mode 
existence, one mode of which is material qualities. But 
you can do so respecting a four-mode existence, that is, 
with the material qualities omitted, as is the case with 
Arupa . . . 

[8] You can predicate them truly of the Rupa-sphere, 
where there yet is matter. But this sphere is not iden- 
tical with the Arupa-sphere And if you predicate 
matter of the Arupa-sphere, you must show that matter 
agrees with the description you can truly give of the Arupa- 
sphere as a state of existence, a destiny, etc. 

[5] Again, did not the Exalted One say that the Arupa 
was a way 7 of escape from visible or material things'? If 
that is true, do you still maintain your proposition ? Yes? 
Well, then, the Exalted One said that renunciation was a 
way of escape from sense-desireB 2 Now, according to your 
reasoning (if there is matter in the Immaterial), there are 
sense-desires in renunciation, and there are intoxicants in 

»* JTuuogues, m if S' t , SlcgyuxVc AW , »v J, jnmmw, .AugwHulmni 
p 188 ; Buddhism (Sirs Ithys Davids) p 91 
* Nehkhamma . . kaim, a (*erj poor) word-play of exegetieal 
derivation. The former term = going out or down from Cf Digha- 
Nil,, m 289 f 275, inguttaia Nil , m 245 
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Is Matter Moral ? 

those who are freed from them, there are things ‘ included 
(in intoxicant-infested states of the three spheres) among 
the ‘ unincluded 11 which is absurd. 


9. Of Matter as ethically Good or Bad. 

Controverted Point.— That physical actions [involved in 
bodily and vocal intimations] proceeding from good or had 
thoughts amount to a moral act of karma. 

From the Commentary . — Some (as, for instance, the Maliipsasakas 
and the Sammitiyas) hold that acts of body and voice being, as they 
are, just material qualities, reckoned ns bodily and vocal intimation - 
are morally good if proceeding from what is good, and morally bad 
if proceeding from what is bad. But if, runs the counter-argument, 
they are to be considered as positively moral, and not immoral — as 
wo are taught 3 — then all the characteristics of the morally good or 
bad must apply to them, as well as material characteristics. 


[1] T/f. — If that be so — if nlpa involved in bodily action 
be of morally good import — then it must have a mental 
object, and the mental attributes of * adverting,’ ideating, 4 
\rdinated application, attending, willing, anticipating, 

\ 

e., the Ariyan Way or Order (niyama), with its Paths and 
'{Bud. Psy. Eth,, pp. 2 54, 335). 

'= Compendium, p. 204; Bud. Psy. Eth., 192 f. ; and below 
X. 10, 11. 

3 Bud. Psy. Eth., p 169, especially n. 5. 

* Abhogo, from bhuj, to bend, ton (cf. our ‘bow,’ ‘bough’ 
from the common Aryan root bliugh), is synonymous with fivaj- 
j a n a (or a v a 1 1 a n a), the preceding term. Popularly equivalent to 
manakkara (mind-doing, mentation), it is technically defined with ' 
the former term, as the adverting of consciousness, when attention is 
arrested or roused. It is tantamount to ‘what is in the mind - • hence 
the rendering ‘ ideating.' Cf. Milinda (translation), i. 147 : • Would 
wind that had died away acquiesce in being produced a ton 4 No if 

can have no idea (abhogap), or will (cotanaq) to be reproduced 
... it is an unconscious thing.’ 
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aiming, 1 which you deny But otherwise it is not 
good 

[2] All these things jou can predicate about the good 
contact pioceeding from good consciousness, as well as 
about the good feeling, perception, volition, faith, eneigy, 
mindfulness concentration, understanding, that proceed 
from good consciousness, and have an object ot thought, 
but jou cannot do so about rupa involved m bodily action 

[3] Or again, you would admit that, if i upa of the hind 
jou name has no mental object, it will have no mental 
adverting, ideating, and so on , but you would deny that 
contact, feeling, perception, and the rest, similarly pro 
ceedmg from good thought — good, but without mental 
object — lacked mental adverting, ideating, and so on 

[4] Now take the matter involved in the bodily action, 
resulting from good thought Is all of it morally good? 
"iou denj But then you cannot maintain your pro 
position as generally true Tor instance, would you call 
visible object which was the consequence of good thought, 
‘good’ matter? Are audible, odorous, sapid, or tangible 
object or the four elements extended, cohesive, hot and 
mobile, [if thej * happened as] ths result of good thought, 

* good matter ? Iou denj [5] Then would jou call any 
of them, under the circumstances, indeterminate matter 
(neither good nor bad) ? ' les ’ you say , yet you deny that 
the matter or material qualitj nppciring, under the Circum 
stances, as bodily action is indeterminate That you saj, 
would be ' good ’ 

[G] Let us then take jour 'good’ bodily action which, 
as matter has no mental object must you not cquallj 
allow that visible or other sense object or those four 
elements which, ns matter, have no mental object arc 
also, under the circumstances ‘good’? But jott deny 

• [7] Similarlv vou refuse to see that, if you allow 
1 Tho last two aro cjutwUcnts ot cotanl volition Tho former 

ia volition under the aspect of preparation or exertion , the latter is 
the same regarded as persistent — Comj f he former— p a 1 1 h a n n — 
m its popular meaning n praying’ an! is used m ejuivaUnt to 
£ s l a a a hope 
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any sense-object, or any element brought about by good 
thought, and having no mental object, to be indeterminate, 
you must equally allow the ‘ matter ’ of bodily intimation 
resulting from good thought and with no mental object, to 


he indeterminate. . . . 

'[8] You call this bodily intimation, which is consequent 
on good thought, 1 good ’ matter [even though it is so un- 
mental as] not to be conjoined with any [mental reaction 
or] ‘ contact.’ Yet you would deny the possibility of this 
if, for ‘ bodily intimation,’ you substitute any sense-object, 
or-one of the elements. 

[9] Taken conversely, you allow that any object of sense 
or an element consequent on good thought, but not con- 
joined with any mental reaction, is indeterminate (neither 
good nor bad). Yet you would deny the indeterminateness 
if, for sense-object or element, you substitute matter 
■of bodily action born of good thought. 

[10, 11] And if to ‘ not conjoined with mental reaction 
or contact’ I add ‘not having a mental object,’ your 
attitude is the same, in both alternatives [8, 9]. 

[12-15] The whole argument to he repeated for ‘ vocal ’ 
instead of ‘ bodily intimation.’ 


[16] Next with respect to bodily intimation proceeding 
from bad thought. You affirm similarly that this is ‘ morally 
bad ’ matter. Then it too must have a mental object, and 
those mental attributes named above, 1 which you denv 
But otherwise it is not morally bad. [17] All these tiling 
you can predicate about the bad reaction, or ‘ contact ’ m -° 
ceeding from bad consciousness, as well as about the bad 
feeling, perception, volition, lust, hate and dulness nrido 
erroneous opinion, doubt, . sloth, distraction immoLfv 
and indiscretion, that proceed Iron, bad consciousness’ 

land you name has no mental obieet il w ;u i 1 Uie 
adverting and jtbeV mental attribute naracYX ““bul 

2 Cf> §§ ■!. 
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you will deny that contact, feeling perception volition, 
lust, hate, and so on proceeding from bad thought, bad 
and having no mental object, lack mental adverting and 
those other attributes 

[19] Now this that you call ‘ morally bad ’ matter pro 
ceedmg from bad consciousness —is all of it bad 0 \es? 
"Whether it be * bodily intimation,’ or other material quality? 
This you deny, so your proposition amounts to this that 
some material qualities resulting from bad consciousness 
are bad, some not 

[20 28] And all that we have argued * ns to ‘ bodily 
intimation ’ as * bad * matter applies to ‘vocal intimation ' 
[24] 1 Tor instance, would you call visible object winch 
was the consequence of bad consciousness ‘bad’ matter? 
Or audible, odorous, sapid, or tangible matter ? Or any of 
the four elements ? Or impure matter, tears, blood, sweat 
lif any of them happened as the result of bad consciousness) 
— would you call them ‘bad’ matter? lou deny [25] 
Then would you call any of them, under the circumstances, 
ludeteiminato matter? ‘les.’yousay let you deny that 
the matter or material quality appearing, under the cir- 
cumstances, as bodily or vocal action, is indeterminate 
That, you say, would bo ' bad * 

[2G]* Let us then tako your ‘bad’ vocal action, which, 
as material, lias no mental object must you not 
equally allow that any sense object, or any of the four 
elements, or impure matter, fears, blood, sweat, which 
have no mental object, are also, under the circumstances 
4 bad ’? But y ou deny .. [27] Similarly you refuse to 
bco that, if you allow nnv of theso thing- when brought 
about by thought, and hating no went il object, to bo 
indeterminate, yon mu9t equally allow the * matter,’ bodily 
or vocal, of action resulting from bad thought, and with no 
mental object, to ?«i lndetcrmm *tc 
[28 If ] } fa "/* t ,u ,n * << [8 Ilk ml •titutiii ; ’lad' 

j r * good,' 4 vocal » r * bodilv,’ ami a f b« i ‘ impiiri matter, 
te irs, I food, sweat t * tie * «*< » >j"t* If erh » mu« 

• tf[ij['k * < M' j m 
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[32] ill. 8. — But if wo may not say that matter is pood 
or bad, is not deed or word as an act good or bad ? [This 
being quite orthodox,] our proposition must be right. 

[33] Th. — But if you maintain that matter is good or 
had, you must not hesitate to say that all live organs and 
objects of sense, the four elements and impure matter, etc., 
are '(intrinsically) good or bad — which you deny. [34] If 
body and bodily action be material, would you affirm that 
mind and mental action are so ? If these, on the contrary, 
are both immaterial, would you affirm that both body and 
bodily action are immaterial ? Or if body is material and 
bodily action immaterial, would you speak similarly of 
mind and mental action? 1 [35] To say that bodily action 
as well as body is material, involves such statements as 
‘ sense-consciousness is material because the sense-organs 
are material.’ 

[36] You must not say that rupa, or matter, is action 
(or karma). For was it not said by the Exalted One : 
‘I say, bhikkhus, that volition is karma; when tee have willed, 
then tcc make action (or karma) by deed, word, and thought?' 2 3 

[37] And again : ‘ When, Ananda, there is action, subjec- 
tive pleasure or pain arises because it is well determined by 
the deed. So also when there is speech or thought, subjective 
pleasure or pain arises because it is xocll determined by the 
action of speech or of thought.’ 2 

[38] And again : ‘ There arc, bhilckhus, three modes of 
volitional acts of body, four modes of volitional acts of speech 
and three modes of volitional acts of mind, all of which amount 
to immoral deeds, bringing forth 4 ill and entailing it as result 
And there arc a like number of modes of volitional acts of body 


1 The PTS adds a repetition of the first question in this „ r 
Br. omits both the repetition and also the third question. They are 
all only so many parallel instances to show the unreasonableness of 

vStS . th6 ° ° f b StateMents bodily ami 

2 Anguttara-Nik., iii. 415. 

3 lb., ii. 157 f. ; Sayijutia-Nik., ii. 39 f 

Bead dukkhudray a„. So the Br. translation 

T.S. V. 
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spttch, and mind amounting to moial [l anna}, bringing fn th 
and entailing happiness as usult ’* 

[39] Once more * If Ananda, this joolish man, Samiddhi, 
uhen ad ed by the fl aitdi rer Patahputta, uere to ansn e> 

‘ Biothei Putahpntta, it is when ani/one has aited intention ally 
in deed, itord, and thought that he comes to feel pleasant, or 
painful, oi neutral feeling, felt as jdeasure, as paw, or as 
neithei ” so ansuering he would male right answer 

la the Suttanta thus? Then it is not right to saj 
Matter, or material quality is karma (action) 


10 Of Vital Pouei 

Contioieited Point — That there is no such thing as a 
material vital power 

rrom the Commentary — Some as for instance the Pubbaselijas 
and Sammitiyas hold that because vital pow er is an immaterial fact 
distinct from consciousness therefore there is nothmg material in it 

[1] Th — If there is not, you imply also that, m material 
(organic) phenomena, there is no such thing as 'a term 
of life, or a subsisting, no going on, being kept going on, no 
progress, procedure or preservation of them’*— lint yon 

1 We cannot trace this passage (cf Compendium pp 14 j 140) 
The Burmese translator adds a note ‘The Themvadm takes kay a 
\ a c i m a n o when compounded with L a m m a to denote merely 
a means (mmitta) and hamma by itself to denote -volition 
(c e t a n S) But the opponent takes each compound to mean a moral 
act (of deed word or thought) Hereby we sea how certain purely 
immoral actions involved in gestures and speech proceeding from 
moral thoughts, came to be regarded as also moral 

t Maj]h\ma-bi\ , m 209 AU four passages are quoted in Buddha 
ghosa a Attt as ilini (FTS), p 88 

* Tins is the canonical formula for jTvittndriya or vital power 
)sce Its ii ' t 'tvj '• , 's 'ftiblZniMUWbtmnitfirfiwi sltjt, maths, v» 
as a separate synonym of a y u and the rest an 1 understanding each 
m the instrumental sense lie renders the pas ago thus ‘Is there 
no such thing as a means of living subsisting, maintaining moving,, 
or preserving ? 
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From the Commentary .— Such is an opinion held, for instance, by 
the Pubbaseliyas and Sammitiyas, the Arahant so falling being one 
who, in a former birth, calumniated ono who was then Arahant. For 
any other comment, see the argument on the falling away from 
Arahantship (I. 2, p. 04 f.). 

[1, 2] Th . — How can you affirm this without also affirm- 
ing which you will not — that those in the three lower 

stages of fruition may fall away from their fruit ? 

[3] And your claim is that he may fall away, not because 
of such karma, or prior action, as murder, theft, fornica- 
tion, evil speech, matricide, parricide, Arahantieide, wound- 
ing a Buddha, or schism-making, but because of having 
calumniated Arahants. You affirm he may fall away be- 
cause of having calumniated Arahants, but you deny that 
' everyone who calumniates Arahants realizes Arahantship. 1 
Therefore your proposition that falling is due to calumnia- 
tion is absurd. 

1 ‘The opponent, not discerning the constancy (niyfima) in the 
attaining {leg. samp u p u n a n e) of Arahantship with such a karma, 
denies.’ — Corny. The denial amounts to tlin admission that some who 
calumniated Arahants realize Arahantship. The com erse of this is 
that all Arahants are not those who so calumniated. If those who 
did not so calumniate fall at all, their fall cannot possibly be due 
to calumniation, because they had not calumniated. Therefore the 
opponent’s proposition is not universally valid on his own showing. 
The orthodox view, however, is that there can never be a true falling, 
because, among other reasons, all the previous karmas had been 
exhausted. It is not necessary here to work out this obvious argu- 
ment, all that is necessary being to disprove the opponent’s statement 
by refuting him on his own grounds. 
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Of Release though nahzing Danget I\ 1 


BOOK IX 

1 Of Release though seeing the Good 1 

Controiej ted Point ■ — That the Fetters aie put off for one 
■a ho discerns a blessing (in store) 

From the Commentary — In our doctrine we are com meed that 
when anyone discerns («) the 4 world * (literally , 4 the conditioned ) ns 
full of peril and (b) NibbSna ns a blessing the ‘Fetters’ are put off 
But some — for instance the Andhahas — take one of these two nltcrnn 
tive statements, nnd say it is only* by the latter discernment that 
the Fetters ore put off It is to rebuke this partial mow that the 
TherarSdin speakB ' 

[1] Th — -But are not the Fetters also put off when tho 
world 8 is considered as impermanent? "iou admit tins, of 
course But (then you should not confine yourself to the 
optimistic side] 

[2] You admit, too, they are put off when the world is 
considered as full of Jil, as disease, as a canker, n piercing 
dart, as woe, as unbearable, 4 as an enemy, 6 aB crumbling 
away, ns a calamity, as oppression, aB peril, as trouble, as 
fluctuating, as dts«ol\mg, as transient, as shelterless, ns no 
retreat, as no refuge, as without protection, as empty, bare 
and ^ oid, as without soul, as full of danger, and mutable 
[But jour statement hcroby becomes one sided ] 

1 Amsn psa (hterallj, 4 prai»c 4 with two intenwo prr flies, com 
juendable becau«c good , profit adrantngO The argument i* that 
the realization of present actual onl* is as strong a stimulus, as til 
a fergo, to betterment as the faith ui the happiness of tl at betterment 
attained— the tie afronte > 

* In tl e ITS edition ria f \ a or es a for c ' a() 

* SanhhSrS 

* Or an Btlhetioii ’ (ib&dhato' 

* Lifem/h , 1 another’ 
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[IJ lit — If you say that, aie you prepared to admit 
that the Ambrosial is the object of consciousness accom- 
panied by ‘ Fetters,’ ‘ Ties,’ ‘ Floods ' * Bonds/ 4 Hind 
ranees/ ‘Infections/ ‘ Graspmgs/ ‘Corruptions ? l * 3 Is 
it not rather m object accompanied by the veiy oppo 
site? 

[2 ■£] You afinm that, on account of the Ambiosial occu 
pying the mind, lust, hate, ignorance may spring up But 
are you piepared to admit that the Ambrosial itself con 
duces to occasions for lusting, to lusting after, wishing foi, 
being inebriated, and captivated by, languishing for ? 
That it conduces to occasions for hatred, anger, and resent 
ment? That it conduces to occasions for delusion, for 
depriving of knowledge, foi blinding vision, for suspend- 
ing insight, for siding with trouble, for failing to win 
Iwbbauu? Is it not rather the opposite of all tlie^e? 
How then can you say that ou account of the Ambrosial 
tecupying the mind, lust, hate, and ignoiance spring up? 
l_5j All these things you may truly predicate as springing 
up because of the occupation of the mmd with material 
qualities (i upa) But material qualities are not the 
Ambrosial 

[6] You would not say that, whereat the letters spring 
up because of material qualities, the latter do not conduce 
to tetters, Ties, Floods, and all such spiritual defects and 
dangers How then can you aflirm just the same of tho 
Ambrosial that, whereas tho tetters spring up btcauso of 
it, it does not conduce to tetters, and so forth? Or that, 
whereas lust, hate, and iguoranco sprin 0 up lectuso of tho 
Avahrosvwl, nevertheless the Ambrosial is not m occasion 
foi lusting and all the rest ? 

[ 7 ] p —But was it not said by the Exaltwl One ‘ He 
] acmes \tbldna a* such aul harm / ] ream! it lu 
unaqmes thmj « about A lU ana, with nsject U \ill1na, 

i On ibcio spiritual categories r 41 5 f 1. and BtJ 1 *j 

Fth. y m chap \ ,x,wl. *h1 

3 Ur rials TigbStapftkk 
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40-1. Of Mutter as Subjective 

things as Nibbdna, that “ Nibbdna is mine," daUyiny with 
the idea 1 ! 1 

. Therefore the Ambrosial is an object of thought not yet 
freed from bondage. 


3. 0/ Matter as Subjective. 


Controverted Point . — "Whether matter should be termed 
subjective or objective. 


From tlio Commentary . — It is an opinion of some — for instance, 
tho Uttarnpathakas — that matter should bo termed s a rain map a 
(i.e., co-object), not because it is so in tho sense of making a mental 
object [for itself], but inasmuch as it causes mental presentation. 
Tho argument seeks to point out the distinction beweon the two 
meanings of a, r a m m a n a. 2 


[1] Th . — If that is so, you must also affirm of matter or 
body, that it has the mental features of ' adverting,’ idea- 
ting, reflecting, co-ordinated application, attending, willing, 
anticipating, aiming 3 — things which you would, on the 
contrary, deny of matter. 

[2] All, or any of them you can rightly affirm of mental 
properties, such as contact (mental reaction), feeling, per- 
ception, volition, cognition, faith, energy, mindfulness, 
concentration, understanding, lust, hate, illusion, conceit. 


1 Majjhim a-N-ilc. , i. 4 : a Sutta, says the Commentary, which is 
hero inconclusive, bocause the Nibbana spoken of is simply temporal 
well-being, so called. ‘ Falsely mistaken by the worldling for the real 
thing; a matter connected with the satisfaction of natural desires 
only,’ wrote Buddhaghosa in the Payafica Sudani ( Commentary on 
the Majjhima.Nik.). 

2 So Br. edition: arammana- Avayassa vibhaga-das 

san’atthay. The PTS reading is not intelligible. Sara'rn 
mana, in the orthodox view, means ‘subjective,’ because mind has 
mental object. The opponent takes s a r a m m a n a to mean ‘ objective ’ 
because matter is presented as object. This confusion of the term’ 
applicable to mind arises from the fact that he substitute- - 
mana for paccaya in the compound sa p p ac c a v a ““T 
sarammauatthena sa r a m mu „ a ,j. Thus the n T reads 
m a n a ij has two meanings-' object ’ and paecava r ®“* 

3 See Vlir. 9, 5 1. y ' bee 5 4. 
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erroneous opinion, doubt, mental inertia, distraction, im- 
modesty, indiscretion — all of which y ou admit as subjective. 
But matter is not one of these, and therefore- such things 
may not he affiimed of it. 

[3] You deny in the case of matter all those mental 
features — adverting, etc. — but claim for it the term * subjec- 
tive,* which is really applicable to ‘ contact,' sensation, etc. 
These, as yon admit, do not lack those mental features named. 

M U . — But is not matter correlated (as an object)? 1 
Of course you assent Then as correlated it is surely right 
to apply the term ‘ subj'ectire ’ to matter, etc [since 'object ’ 
is one of the twenty four (causal) relations). 


4. OJ Bias as n ithoiit Mental Object. 

Control cried Point . — That latent (immoral) bias 2 is with- 
out mental object. 

From the Commentary Some-tor instance, the Indhakns and 
certain of the Uttarfipathakas—hold that what are called the (seven) 
latent biases, being something distinct from mind, unconditioned, 
indeterminate, are thereby without concomitant mental object The 
TherarSdm’e questions are to show- what sort ot phenomenon it is 
that ‘ has no mental object.’ 

[1] Th . — Then the forms ot latent bias must be either 
material quality, or Nibbana, or one of the five organs or 
live objects of sense, 3 which you deny. 

* Dhamtnasangant, § 595. ru pa y snppaccay ay (translated 
as • conditioned’ in Suit P*y. Eth ), Compendium, 194 

* Anusaya On this sevenfold ‘Category of t-vU,’ see Com, 
pendium, p 172, it. : 2 In the Yamaha it bulks very large. The 
Cotttnu nlartj on that work attributes the metaphor to the relative)} 
ineradicable nature of the seven modes lying latent throughout (be 
life term of the indiv idual, and quotes the present argument as “bowing 
a rejection of all the qualities claimed for anusaya (JPI&, 
1910 12, p 86). This deep-rootedness is brought out m Pst. of 
the Brethicn, verses 12, 703 Herbert bpencers use of ‘bias’ first 
suggested to us the suitability for it. See JH IS, 1894, p J24. 

3 Only sense coordinating and sensations ns co-ordinated have 
* limit ij objects * (Vtbhantja, 42s) 
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Bui: let us take the first form, the bias of sense-desire. 
If this is without mental object, must you not also affirm 
the same of all manifestations and notions of sense-deBire 
— to wit, sense-desire as lust, as an outburst of lustful desire, 
as a Fetter, as a Flood, as a Bond, as an Obstacle ? Would 
you not rather affirm just the opposite of these, that they 
are concomitant with mental object ? 

[2] Or again, in what aggregate is latent bias included ? 
The aggregate of mental coefficients, 1 you say. But these 
are concomitant with object not less than the other mental 
• aggregates : this you of course admit. How then can you 
maintain your proposition ? [3] If you affirm that (a) the 

bias of sense-lust has the aggregate of mental coefficients 
involved with it, and yet is without mental object, you 
must say no less of (b) sense-lust in general. But you 
refuse (making of ■ sense- lust as bias a thing apart). 
[4] Thus you get : (a) aggregate of mental coefficients 
without mental object ; (5) aggregate of mental coefficients 
with mental object. 

Then is that aggregate partly with, partly without, 
mental object ? Then must you affirm the same of all the 
mental aggregates 2 . . . which you may not. . . . 

[5] Or, passing over the next five latent biases — resent- 
ment, conceit, mere opinion, doubt, lust of rebirth — as 
disposed of by this same argument, take similarly the 
seventh — nescience — if this as latent bias is without object, 
it must be no less without mental object when figured as 
Flood, Bond, Outburst, Fetter, Obstacle — which you deny 
[keeping the latent bias a thing apart]. 

[6, 8] The argument about the aggregates applies no 
less to this form of bias. 

[9] .4. U . — But is it not right to say that, when an 
average man of the world is thinking of something that is 
morally good or indeterminate, he may be described as 

1 Sankh Era’s. Cf. p. 229, n. 2. 

- These wore taught as being all ‘ with mental object.’ See Vib- 
Ttanga , p, 428. 
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Of Bias as u ithont Mental Object 

erroneous opinion, doubt, mental inertia, distraction, im- 
modesty, indiscretion — all of which yon admit ns subjective 
But matter is not one of these, and therefoie such things 
may not be affirmed of it 

[3j You deny in the case of matter nil those mental 
features — adverting, etc — but claim for it the term ‘ sul jet 
tive,’ which is leally applicable to 4 contact,’ sensation, etc 
These, as you admit, do not lack those mental features named 
[l] U — But is not matter correlated (aa an object) ? 1 
Of course you assent Then as correlated it is surety right 
to apply the term 4 subjective ’ to matter, etc [since * object ’ 
is one of the twenty four (caimal) relations] 


4 Oj Bias as tail tout MoiUil Olficf 
Lontroiettnl Point — That latent (immoral) bias 2 is with- 
out mental object 

From the Conmentorj — Some — for instuico the Vniihvka* and 
certain of the t tfardpathaka*— hold that whit arc called the (seven) 
latent biases, beinj, something hstmet from mind, tmcoudilioiud 
indeterminate, ire therobv without concomitant mu tal objcit The 
Therm 5din s questions are to show whit sort of pin nointnon it is 
that ‘has no mental objict 

£lj Ih — iiion tho forms of latent bias must bo either 
initennl quality, or \ibbana, or one of the fna orgms or 
in© objects of sense, 3 which you deii) 

1 t)hai imatnnga i, £ oJj ruj at) sippaccnjai) (trinclatt f 
as * conditioned * m Ji id P*y I ih ) Coi j tn hum, Jill, 

* Vnusftjft On this sevenfold ‘(ulcgorj of ) til* m# < * « 
|)cr</i«iii p 172, n 2 In tie lawirka it bulk* if r> lirtf lie 
Comutniar / on that work attrtbilf* the metnplor (o the rfJafivelv 
incraJittUe a ilun) of the seven mode* tying Unin throughout tin* 
hfo term of the ui h\t lu-d, and qtiot. * the pnnnt argv inn t a* sliowiuj, 
a rejtction of all the jualitn* clwiml for *ntn»ji iJi 1 v 
j. mi u p W3) Tin* dee p-roott donor M bra t^bl out in If* of 
Of lirtthm, VerbM 12, «Wt- Herbert Spetuer* u*a rf bi»»' lie* 
supKtktod to u* the suiubihit for iu S*«J1 IS lr-*l p f.t 

5 Ooty set se co ordmatirR ail 4* roorfnaicl f »»«• 

fuel t Job, ctf* fJ <H tttgl ».**> 
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But let us take the first form, the bias of sense-desire. 
If this is without mental object, must you not also affirm 
the same of all manifestations and notions of sense-desire 
— to wit, sense-desire as lust, as an outburst of lustful desire, 
as a Better, as a Flood, as a Bond, as an Obstacle ? Would 
you not rather affirm just the opposite of these, that they 
are concomitant with mental object ? 

[2] Or again, in what aggregate is latent bias included ? 
The aggregate of mental coefficients, 1 you say. But these 
are concomitant with object not less than the other mental 
aggregates : this you of course admit. How then can you 
maintain your proposition ? [3] If you affirm that {a\ the 

bias of sense-lust has the aggregate of mental coefficients 
involved with it, and yet is without mental object, you 
must say no less of (b) sense-lust in general. But you 
refuse (making of • sense- lust as bias a thing apart). 
[4] Thus you get : ( a ) aggregate of mental coefficients 
without mental object ; (b) aggregate of mental coefficients 
with mental object. 

Then is that aggregate partly with, partly without, 
mental object ? Then must you affirm the same of all the 
mental aggregates 2 . . . which you may not. . . . 

[5] Or, passing over the next five latent biases — resent- 
ment, conceit, mere opinion, doubt, lust of rebirth — as 
disposed of by this same argument, take similar^ the 
seventh — nescience — if this as latent bias is without object, 
it must be no less without mental object when figured as 
Flood, Bond, Outburst, Fetter, Obstacle — which you denjr 
[keeping the latent bias a thing apart]. 

[6, 8] The argument about the aggregates applies no 
less to this form of bias. 

[9] A. U . — But is it not right to say that, when an 
average man of the world is thinking of something that is 
morally good or indeterminate, he may be described as 

1 Sanlthara’s. Cf. p. 229, >i. 2. 

= These were taught as being all ‘with mental object.’ See Vib- 
hanga , p. 428. 
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‘ having latent bias ’ ? And are not [at that moment] those 
forms of bias [latent m him] without mental object? 

[10] rh — But jou could equally well say of him at such 
a moment that he had lust m his heart, 1 and you deny 
that lust is without mental object 2 


5 Of Insight as nithout Mental Qbjict 
Contmeited Point — That insight 3 is without mental 
object 

From the Commentary — Inasmuch as an Arahant cannot be said 
to lack insight tint insight must at least at times be practically 
without object namety when his visual consciousness is active for 
then be is occupied with the visible object engaging Ins sense of sight 
bo think some, for instance the kndhakas 

[1] rh —Then insight must be either material quality, 
or Nhbbana, or one of the five organs of sense, or their five 
external objects (since these aie the things that are without 
mental object) But this jou deny 

lou deny f also that understanding, as controlling power 
or force as right views, as the search for truth by in tui 
tion, 4 is without mental object, affirming the contrary 
Then why exclude insight? 

[2 4] Here, too, jou judge that the aggregate of mental 
coefficients is involved But as in the jireccdmg discourse 
bo here jou cannot say, a mental aggregito is nithout 
object, or partty so lad jou cannot affirm that under 
standing, which is involved in that aggregate, is with 
mental object while insight, also involved m it, is 
without 

» i o , potentialty ai something not extirpated 
1 llcnco the objecllcssutss of latent bias is not property sub 
stanuated ’ — Con j 

* ^Snaij— ie Ar&haUi iu»„ga nSy&o— tnugbt belonging 
to tbo highest Path, tl at of Vraiiant hip 
‘ Dhammav icajo Cf Uul l*j 1th p 18 » 1 (reidmg 
Lg forle) with Ci je It t p 1*0 n S 



410. Can we be Cdnscious of what is Past ? 287 

[5] A . — You deny that insight is objectless. Is it right 
to say that the Arahant is ‘ full of insight,’ 1 while he is 
visually cognitive ? 

Tk. — Yes. 

A . — Has his insight at that moment an object? 

Th. — Nay, that cannot truly be said. ... [6] But if you 

substitute ‘ full of understanding ’ for 1 full of insight,’ you 
yourself admit that he is full of understanding while visu- 
ally cognitive, and at the same time you deny that his 
understanding, during that process, has an object. 2 


6. Of Past Ideas. 

Controverted Point . — That consciousness of a past object * 
is without object. 

From the Commentary. — Some — for instance, the Uttarapathakas — 
hold that, since past and future mental objects are not actually 
existing, therefore mind recalling a past object is mind without object. 

[1] Th . — But you admit that there is such a thing as a 
mental object that is past ? Then how can you make such 
a self-contradictory statement? [2] Again, is there not 
adverting of mind, ideation, co-ordinated application, atten- 
tion, volition, anticipation, aim, concerning that which is 
past? ... 


7. Of Future Ideas. 

Controverted Point . — That r consciousness, having an idea 
that is future, is without object. 


The Commentary makes no separate comment. 

[1, 2] arc verbatim as in 6, ‘future’ substituted for ‘ past, 


1 Nani. It is used as a synonym of pannava in S 6 Of 
Anguttaror-Nik , iv. 340. 

“ The insight is potential, not always actualized, i.e exercise! 

about an object. There cannot be two mental objects at the same 
instant of time. oamo 
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[8] Hi outturn * — \ou admit of course concerning 
what is present, that there can he idtertmg of nnnd^ j 
ideation, and so on (G $ 2 ), so that consciousness of a 
preseut idea has its mental object And 30a admit that 
there can be adterting of mind and the rest about the past 
and also about the future let in both these cases mind, 
you say, is without mental object [ 4 ] Why not also say 
then that, while there can bo adverting of mind, etc , about 
the present mind occupied about a present object is mind 
without object 9 

£ 5 ] A — But you admit that a 'past object’ does not 
exist [at the present moment] ? Surely then a mind occu 
pied with past object is occupied with 110 (that is, with a 
non existent) object 


8 Of Initial ipjlication of Mont and its held oj 
OjKiation 1 * 

ContioieiUd Pant — That initial mentil application 
'falls ’ on ill consciousness 

Irani He Cautt tentary — This may happen m two ways by way 
of filing on consciousness as object, and by way of association a a3 a 
concomitant of the consciousness in which it operates In the absence 
of any rule 3 by which we cm say lhat such and such a consciousness 


1 \ ltakha is the distinguishable sense or nuance in a given state 
of mental activity, of a directing on to an object’ In Buddhist 
psychology it 1 ® an occasional or particular, not a constant factor of 
consciousness See Compendia* t, 04 f , 2 JS f , 282 On the rather 
unusual term anup a tit a, cf Dhanmayada verse 802 Bun lose 
translators adopt tw o altemativ a renderings of vi takkanupn tUa 
(a) Those things which constantly accompany the initial application 
or direction of the mind, (6) those things on which tin® vitakka 
constantly fill* The first alternative suggests tbe question Docs 
vitakka operate m all consciousness’ The Be con d suggests Does 
it operate on all consciousness? While it may operate on all con 
sciousncss as its object it does not operate in all consciousness since 
it is absent in some, as in ivitakka enta 

- Sampayogato 

* Niyaiuo- 
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cannot become an object of initial application, wo might say that the 
thesis is true. But since some consciousness is brought to pass inde- 
pendently of any initial application, this does not fall on (i.e., operate 
in) all consciousness. [Hence tho contradictory of the. thesis is true.] 
Thoso who maintain tho thesis — for instance, tho Uttarapathakas — 
fail to .draw this distinction. 

[1] Th . — If that is true, you must* also be prepared to 
admit in detail that [other mental properties 1 ] sustained 
application, zest, pleasure, pain, gladness, melancholy, 
indifference, faith, energy, mindfulness, concentration, 
understanding, lust, hate . . . indiscretion fall on (or 
operate in) all consciousness. But you are not so pre- 
pared. . . . 

[2-4] Contrariwise, is there not concentration with sus- 
tained application only, not initial application; also con- 
centration wherein there is neither kind of application ? 
Were not, in fact, three kinds of concentrative exercise 
distinguished by the Exalted One : (1) With both modes of 
application ; (2) with the sustained mode only ; (3) with 
neither ? 2 

Hence your proposition is wrong. 


[). Of Sound an purely Mental. 

Controverted Point . — That sound is nothing moi;e than a 
diffusion of initial and sustained mental application. 3 

From the Commeniarg. — Because it was said, ‘ Applied and din- 
cursive thiniiinej is productive of speech,'* therefore some — for 
instance, the Pubbaseliyas — hold that sounds may occur even when 
cognition is proceeding without work of sense, because they consist 
merely in 1 tkrillings ’ [or irradiation] of initial and sustained applica- 


1 Cetasika. Cf. vii. 3. 

2 Digha-Nik., iii. 219; Majjhima-Nil;., iii. 162; Saijyutla-Xil:., 
iv. 363; Anguttara-Nik., iv. 300. 

3 In other words, that sounds are psychical ‘ tin-illings ' (vipphar a, 
or reverberations, or vibrations). 

1 Majjicima-Nik., i. 301, where it is said that speech is an activity 
or co-efficient of mind, because there is first thought, then speech.' 



2<J8 Oj hntial Implication of Mmd I\ g 

[S] l'h ion tonus — You admit of course concerning 
what is piescnt, that there can be adverting of mind, 
ideation, and s,o on (6 ^ 2), so that consciousness of a 
present idea has its mental object And jou admit that | 
there can be adtertmg of mmd and the rest about the past 
and also about the future, lot in both these cases mind, 
jou say, is without mental object [4] Why not also say 
then that, while there can be idterting of mmd, etc , about 
the present, mind occupied about a present object is mind 
without object 9 

[5] A — But you admit that a ‘ past object ' does not 
exist (at tli8 present moment] ? Surely then a mmd occu- 
pied with past object is occupied with uo (that is, with a 
non existent) object 


S Of Initial Ipphcation of Maul and its Field oj 
Opi i at ton 1 * 

Conti oicrttd Point — That initial mental application 
‘falls * on all comciousness 

P'rom the Conn icntartj —This may happen in two ways 2>j way 
of falling on consciousness as object, and by wav of association 3 ah a 
concomitant of the consciousness in which it operates In the absence 
of any rule* by which wo can sly that such and such a consciousness 


1 V itakka is the distinguishable sense, or nuance, in a given state 
of mental activity, of a directing on to an object ' In Buddhist 
psychology it is an occasional or particular, not a constant, factor of 

consciousness See Compendium, 94 f , 23$ t , 232 On the rather 
unusual term anupntita, cf Dhammajada, verse 302 Burmese 
translators adopt two alternate e renderings of vitakk&nupatita 
(a) Those things which constantly accompany the initial application 
or direction of the nnnd, (6) those things on which this vita 4k a 
constantly fills The first alternative suggests the question Does 
vi takK a operate m all consciousness? The second suggests Does 
it operate on all consciousness ? W bile it may operate on all con 
sciousness as its object it does not operate in all consciousness since 
it is absent in some, as m avitakka oitta 

3 bauipaj ogato 
3 Jv lyazaa. . 
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cannot become an object of initial application, wo might say that the 
thesis is true. But sinco some consciousness is brought to pass inde- 
pendently of any initial application, this does not fall on (i.e., operato 
in) all consciousness. [Hence tho conlradictory of the thesis is true.] 
Those who maintain the thesis — for instance, the Uttarapathahas — 
fail to draw this distinction. 

[1] Th . — If that is true, you must- also be prepared to 
admit in detail that [other mental properties 1 ] sustained 
application, zest, pleasure, pain, gladness, melancholy, 
indifference, faith, energy, mindfulness, concentration, 
understanding, lust, hate . . . indiscretion fall on (or 
operate in) all consciousness. But you are not so pre- 
pared. . . . 

[2-4] Contrariwise, is there not concentration with sus- 
tained application only, not initial application ; also con- 
centration wherein there is neither kind of application? 
Were not, in fact, three kinds of concentrative exercise 
distinguished by the Exalted One : (1) With both modes of 
application ; (2) with the sustained mode only ; (3) with 
neither ? 2 

Hence your proposition is wrong. 


9. Of Sound an purely Mental. 

Controverted Point. — That sound is nothing more than a 
diffusion of initial and sustained mental application. 3 

From tho Commentary. — Because it was said, ‘ Applied and dis- 
cursive thinking is productive of speech,' 1 therefore some for 

instance, the Pubbaseliyas— -hold that sounds may occur oven when 
cognition is proceeding without work of sense, because thoy consist 
merely in ‘ thrillings ’ [or irradiation] of initial and sustained applica- 

1 0 o t a s i k a. Cf. vii. 3. 

2 Digha-Nik., hi. 219; Majjhima-Nik, iii. 162; Samwffn AT/, 

iv. 363; Anguttara-Nih., iv. 300. ' *'* l ‘‘< 

3 In other words, that sounds aro psy chical ‘ thrillings ’ <y i n n 3 

or reverberations, or vibrations). ° ' iP“ ar a, 

* Majjhima-Nik., i. 301, where it is bn id that sdcoA, 
or co-efficient of mind, because there is first thought, then speech. 
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Oj Spenh omjtnmng to l bought 

tjon of mind. 1 The ThcravSiIin submits that if sound can bo so 
specialized, each mental property would send forth its own peculiar 
sounds If not, then wo cannot speak of auditory cognition of a sound 
that is merely a matter of intellect, and not an object of sense Hut 
tho Word ‘Hearing a sound an trrahation of initial application 
of nnnd, he retcaU 1 shows there is auditory consciousness also 
[l] Th — If this toe true, you must afhrw no less that 
sounds from mental contact aro sotel) an irradiation of 
mental contact, that such as are from feeling are solely 
an irr idiation of feeling So also for such as are from 
perception, volition, thought in general, mindfulness, un- 
derstanding This you will not do 

[Sj Must you not also afhrm of a sound that is an irra- 
diation of mental application, that it is [none the less] to 
be cognized by hearing, impinges on the ear, comes into 
the auditory avenue? This you deny , you atom th-\t 
such a sound is not cognizable by hearing, etc How then 
can you speak of it as sound * 


10 Of Speech conforjinnrj to 1 houjht 

Conti oiei ted Point — That speech does not accoid with 
thought 

Fro >1 the Commentary — Inasmuch as anyone can decide [to think 
about one- thing and] talk about another, therefore there is no accord, 
no sequence, no conformity between thought and speech bpeech can 
proceed e\en without thought Such is tho view of some— for instance, 
tho PubbaseliyaH 

[1] i’ll — If this be so, then a fortiori neither does 
speech accord with mental contact, feeling, perception, 
•volition, nor with any property of consciousness But 
surely, as you agree, the opposite is the case 3 

1 A phrase from Digha Nth , 111 104, and Anguttara 2uk , 1 . 170 
Dujtia Nik ,1 213 in the same context, omits vippharasaddarj 
an 1 1 a and uses slightlj different inflexions. 

] See preceding references 

s Ie, speech occurs to, or proceeds from, one who has ‘mental 
contact/ etc 
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[2J You nmat, again, deny that speech accords with 
advorting, ideating, co-ordinated application, willing, in- 
tending, aiming — which you will not, the opposite being 
true. 

[8] You admit that speech which is provoked by thought 
is co-existont, and one in its origin, with the thought. Yet 
this is in contradiction to your proposition. 

[4] Again, you commit yourself to this, that one speaks 
of what one does not wish to speak, discourses, addresses 
[others], converses about what one does not wish. Surely 
the opposite is the case. 

[5] P . — You say I am wrong, but you must admit that 
peoplo can speak, discourse, address [others], converse 
about something different [from chat which is occupying 
their minds]. 1 Hence my proposition is tenable. 


11. Of Action con forming to Thought. 

Controverted Point . — That action does not accord with 
thought. 

From the Commentary . — Inasmuch as anyone, when propoain" to 
go in one direction, can go elsewhere, some — for instance, the Pubbase- 
liyas— hold that action is not in accord or conformity with, or consequent 
upon, thought. 


CO 




i u Uliu III 


[1-ff] Th. — (The argument 
IX. 10, 1-8.) 

[4] Again, you commie yourself to this, that one moves 
forward and backward, or looks ahead and back hon/i- 

extends, when not wishing to perform these respective acts 
Surely the opposite is the case. 

[5] P.—Xoa say r .am rajng, but does it not w m 
that some one, thinking * I shall go in one direction - I 
in another, or . . . thinking * I shall hold forth 

holds forth another ? Hence my proposition is 'tenable 

1 The illustration given in the Com,,, is t w „ . 

say civ a rap (robe) and saying clran (iibrei* mteaiin S to 

' coming > tor • comforting.' Speech aor'ccnfomf 3 '■ ** W6r3 to sa .7 
‘ no blame attaches to the speaker.’ nmng £o m6nta j act 

l’.S. v. 


Id 
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12 Oj Past, Future, and Pnneut 

Control erted Point — That u past or future experience 13 
actually possessed 

troiii the Coi u itnlxr j — In this connection wo uiast distinguish 
between actual and potential possession 1 Tbo farmer is of the present 
moment liut fora mail who has ac pared the Eight Utaiwmntsin 
Jhtina, the possession of them is potentially persistent though not of 
all at once liut some not discerning this distinction — for instance, 
the Vndhakas — »peak of past and future Jh&nas as something actually 
and presently possessed 

[1] l h — But is not the past extinct, departed, changed, 
come to an end, finished? [2] And is not the future 
unborn, not jet becoiuo, not come into being, not produced, 
not brought to pass, not manifested ? How then can you 
call either something that is actually possessed ? 

[3] Is one who possesses a present material or bodily 
aggregate also in possession of a past and a future bodily 
aggregate ? Then must jou admit three bodily aggregates 
Similarly, if he is actually m possession of five past and. 
fix a future, ns well is fhe present (bodily and mental] 
aggregates, you must admit fifteen aggregates 

[4 6] A similar argument applies to the organs and 
objects of sense to the eighteen elements to the twenty 
two controlling powers 

[7] l — But are there not those who, meditating on the 
eight stages of emancipation, cau induce the four Jhnnas 
at tlieir pleasure, can acquire the four serial grades? 2 
Surely then it is right to say that one can have actual 
present possession of past and future things? 

1 More literally, ‘the notion of being m possession of (sawan 
n a g a t a), and that of having acquired (p a 1 1 1 & b li a) — Corny 

* Anguttara JNtt it 410 448 Buddhut S ittas (SBE \I ), 212,. 
§§ 9 10 P»s of the Brethren \er 916,917 1172 
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BOOK X 


1. Of Cessation. 

Controverted Point . — That before five aggregates seeking 
rebirth have ceased, five operative 1 2 aggregates arise. 

From the Commentary.— Some— for instance, the Andhakas— hold 
that if, before a unit of sub-consciousness lapses, another unit of con- 
sciousness, with its [operative] fourfold aggregate and the material 
aggregate sprung from it, has not arisen, the living continuum must 
be cut oftV- 


[1] Th . Is there then a congeries of ten aggregates'? 
Do ten aggregates arrive at actuality ? If you deny where 
is your proposition ? If you assent, you must answer for 
two copies of each aggregate [which is unorthodox] 

[2] The same argument holds il you maintain that only 
tour operative aggregates* may arise, substituting 

for ‘ten’ [i.e., fi nq plus four], ° ne 

[3] And the same argument holds if v 0 n 

only operative insight' arises, substituting • sin • fo r “ “ 

[i.e., five plus one] . ° ^ 101 nine 

£d] -d. When the five aggregates spAl-ir.™ , . 
does the Path then arise ? ° re ku - th cease, 

1 Kir iy a, here meanin" that • ■, 

movement etc. It is not specialized af? SUCh “ S bot % 

23o f. ; and may therefore be conscim,- ’ Com Pendium, pp 19 
aggregates <k k an dh a ^ 
moments. conceived as series of Hf P 

2 Cf. op. cit, 126. 

“ Excluding the material a™ re „ atp 
I.e., insight understood as In Corny 
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I h — Yes 

4 — Wliat< do the dead, does ono who has ended Ins 
days, develop the Path? 1 


2 Of die Path and Bo hly I aim 

Contioiertcd P < t/if — lhat the pliy Mail frame of one who 
is practising the Eightfold Path is included m that Path 

1 rom the Commentary — Those who, like the Mahujsasakas, Sam 
until as and MahSsanghikns hold that the three factors of the Path 
— supremely right speech action, and htclihood — are material, «ro 
confronted with the contradiction that since the factors of the 1 nth 
ore subjective, they imply mental attributes lacking in matter 

[1] I h — You must then be prepared to athrrn also that 
bodily form is [like the Path factorsj subjective, having 
the mental attributes of adverting, ldovting, co-ordinited 
application, attending, volition, anticipating, aiming \ou 
deny this and rightly, for surely the opposite is true 

[2, J] The three factors of the Path [in which you deem 
things corporeal to ha included]— supreme!} right speech, 
action, livelihood — these, you afhrm, are not subjective, not 
having the mental attributes above named 14 5] But the 
other hve factors of the Path — supremely right views 
aspiration, endeavour, mindfulness, concentration — these, 
you admit, are subjective, and have the mental attributes 
above named 

[G, 7] If you afhrm the absence of these mental charac 
tenstics from those three factors of the Path you must 
also affirm their absence from all these five factors of the 
Path 

[8] 1/ 5 V — But you admit that supremely right 

1 * Bj sophistry (chalav&da Corny), he has shifted from 
paychohsgiCBl to religious 'ground then skips hack again, drawing a 
false analogy between the final death of anj ono life and momentary 
death The aggregates l jp*fy the life of worldly desires which for 
the convert is superseded by the higher life of the lath layeho 
lo toe ally and phjs eally, tho cessation of tl cir continuity means death 
Cf below, h. 3 
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[2] Consider usual consciousness and one of tlio Path 
subjects — Emptiness 1 — does the former conje to pass 
concerning the latter? If you deny,* you are opposing 
your thesis If you assent, I ash whether it is right doc 
trine to say not only 

* Because of the eye and the usiblc olject usual con 
sctausncss antes,' 

but also 

Because of the eye and Emptiness visual consciousness 
arises ? 

Is the Suttwta thus ? [Of course not J 

[8] Again, if your proposition be true, you must also 
afhrm that visual consciousness arises concerning the past 
and the future Also that it arises [not solely because of 
visible object, but also] concerning mental contact, feeling, 
perception, volition, thought, the organs of sight, bearing, 
smell, taste, touch, and the objects of hearing, smell, 
taste touch — impossible affirmations 

Now you can admit that representative (ideational) 
consciousness does arise concerning Emptiness, concerning 
the past and the future concerning phases of mind, factors 
of experience, as stated just now 

And one may develop a Path while enjoying representa 
tive cognition concerning any one of those matters but uot 
during the enjoyment of sense consciousness which as 
such is not concerned with them 

[4] M — Well hut was it not said by the Exalted One 
* Heic bhlllhus a lien a bhihlhn sics an object tilth the eye, 
he docs not giasp at the generil characters not at the details 
oj it or hears a sound, oi smells, tastes 
toucl es a tangible ? 3 

Surely here there is Path practice by one who is enjoying 
the five sorts of sense consciousness ? 

1 Comj>en<hu} i 67, 218 and above iij 2 

* Because ot the orthodox formula below See Majjhtt a 2iik 
i 2j9 Sajjulta-hik iv 87 

s inguttara Nik i 137 c! Dialog id i 80 n on the terms 
rendered by characters details and their being generally taken to 
refer to sex attraction bee also Appendix \ tin it t a 
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•1. Of Sensations as Moral and Immoral. 

Controverted Point . — That the live kinds of sense-con- 
sciousness are good and bad (have positive moral quality). 

The Commentary contributes no discussion. 

[1-3] 1 2 Th. — (Verbatim similar to X, 3, §>; 1-3.) The 
argument beintj here, too, that the senses are limited to sense- 
objects, ethical and intellectual matters being the concerns of 
intellect, will, etc. 

[4] M . — Well, hut was it not said by the Exalted One : 

‘ Here, bliikkUus, when a bhihkhu sees an object with the eye, 
he i) rasps, . . . or ayain, does not grasp, at the general 
characters, or the details of it, . . . or hears a sound, etc. . . .'I 

Surely then the five sorts of sense-consciousness are good 
and bad. 


5. Of Sensations and Ideation. 

Controverted Point . — That the live kinds of sense-con- 
sciousness as such are co-ideational.-' 

From the Commentary. — Here again the Maliusanghika^, for 
instance, carelessly interpret the Teacher’s words, quoted in the fore- 
going. They hold them to mean that the five kinds of sensations a=> 
such are accompanied by ideation, because sexual ideas arc "extern ted 

by immoral thoughts. 

sr 

( The argument is verbatim similar to the preceding the 
authority appealed to being that in X. 2.) 


i The Comnnntary refers also to the preceding discourse 

2 Sabiioga. See VIII. 9. j 1, note. 
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, G Oj Vico Codes oj Month. 

Conti notid Point . — That one who is engaged m the 
Path 13 practising a double morality 

Iron the Commentary —-irom such passages m the Word a* 
* When a ma n i$ ettabluhel tit virtue he it gtfhdwilh wit tom ,’ * sonic 
hko the Wahasaughikas, hold that inasmuch as the \ irtuous person u 
dec eloping the Path aluch is not of the world, with a morality that i» 
of the world, he must, at the moment of realization, bo po-stssid 
simultaneous!) of both a worldly and an unworldl) moralit) The 
argument begins b\ showing that each morality would imoho two 
separate sets of moot d processes. 

[ 1 ] lh — lou must then bo prepared to afhrm that ho 
is possessed o! Ins dutll morality with a dual rnontal con- 
tact, dual feeling, dual perception, dual tolition, dual 
thought, dual faith, dual energy, dual mindfulness, dual 
concentration, dual understanding [ 2 j If his montl 

eodo bo world!), those processes will bo worldly. [J] If 
Inn moral codo bo both, they will bo double 1 !io mental 
contact, tho feeling, etc , that ho experiences, will bo both 
worldly as well as unworldly [or eupramuinl mo] — which you 
of eourso deny. . . . 

And if you say that one actually engaged on tho Path is 
pOb-tB'-ed of a worldly codo of morals, you aro c tiling such 
un oue in oifictun uterngu jLr»>oii or worldling- which you 
of courst refiifco to do . . 
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[7] M. — Well, but does the Path come to be 1 when 
worldly morality has ceased? 

Tli. — Yes. 

M. — What ! can anyone without morals — his' virtue 
defective, imperfect, cut off — develop the Path ? 

Th. — Nay, that cannot truly be said. . . . 


7. Of Virtue or Morality as Automatic.- 


Controverted Point.— That virtuous conduct is automatic 
(and not a property of consciousness). 

From the Commentary . — It is held by some, like the Mahasangh- 
ikas, that when thero has been moral conduct, even though it has 
eeasod, there is an accretion of virtue, and hence the doer becomes 
virtuous. The argument is analogous to that on giving as not mental 
(VII. 4). 


[1] Th. — But is virtue either material qualities, or 
Nibbana, or an organ or object of sense [since these are 
the opposites of properties of mind]? ... [2] You would 

not call mental contact, feeling, perception, volition, faith, 
energy, mindfulness, concentration, understanding, un- 
mental. But if virtue cannot be identified with anything 
that is not mental, it must be a property of mind. . 

[3-5] If virtue be no property of consciousness, you must 
affirm that it has not a result consciously sought after. 
Is not the opposite true? But if it has a result to be 
desired, it is also something mental. . . . r £he mental 
properties just enumerated — they have both consciously 
desired results and are mental. In admitting this, you 
must also admit that virtue is of the same duaf character 
But you contend that virtue, on the contrary, is so 
anomalous as to have a consciously desired result yet to 
he not mental. ... 


[6-8] Again, if virtue be not a thing 0 f the mind vou 
must admit that it has not a result, not an effect I'm 

1 Literally, ‘ arise.’ 2 a.,.., ^ 

A -cetasikaij. 
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future consciousness] 1 , yet is it not precisely something 
having such a result and effect? lou would surely not 
say that it ib non mental and not productive of effect, as 
you would admit in the cose of an organ or object of 
sense? Again, you would not consider that these non 
mentals have such a result, yet this is what you say of 
virtue — that it is bqtli non-mental and yet fruitful of 
results in consciousness 

[9 10] With reference to the Path factors you would 
call the three factors relating to virtuous conduct non 
mental, while calling the other live mental [which you are 
not justified m doing] 

[11] V — But if I am wrong, you must then admit that 
when virtuous acts have ceased the doer becomes unmoral 
You deny this? Then I am right to say that virtue is 
[i e , goes on] without mind mechanically 

8 Of Vvtuc as conforming to 1 bought 

Controieitul Point — That virtue does not proceed m 
adaptation to 2 thought 

trom the Cot mentor j — This is merely a pendant to the previous 
discourse 

[1 5] Fite aigument is exactly snnilai to \ 7 ‘does not 
proceed m adaptation to thought being substituted foi * is 
automatic (or a property of consciousness),’ and the mid lie 
sections [3 8] o?i ‘result’ an l ‘effect* bctnj omitted 


9 Oj Groath thiough Obsenance 
Contioierted Point — That virtue grows through [the 
mere fact of] being undei taken 
1 rot t tl e Cot it enlary — Here from a careless nterprctat on of the 
verse in the Word beginning— 

It j pin iting pleas mt i arks and woo Is 


1 bee ip 20 n 6 J) 7, n 2 

1 Liter all) roll along after w accordm ce with (mu p a r i V at 
tati) Cf BuJ Itj III * G*1 772 
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Are Acts of Intimation Moral ? 

wherein it is said — 

* Merit doth grow continually,’ 
some, like the Mahasangliikas, hold that virtue grows naturally when 
once the virtuous life has been undertaken, accumulating indepen- 
dently of the mind’s action. The argument is similar to a previous 
discourse. 

[1-4] The argument is exactly similar to VII. 5 (p. 200), 
* virtue grows through being undertaken ’ replacing ‘ merit 
, derived from a gift . . . enjoyed keeps growing,’ § 2 being 
omitted, and in § 3, ‘ the giver of a gift ’ being replaced by 
1 one who has undertaken a life of virtue.’ 


10. Are Acts of Intimation Virtue ? 

Controverted Point, That acts of intimation are moral 
acts. 

From the Commentary. - Some, like the Mabasanghikas and 
Sammitiyas, thinking that ‘ bodily intimation is karma of deed vocal' 
intimation is karma of speech, 1 believe that such acts have a ’moral 
quality. But intimation (as gesture or speech) is a material matter 
while morality or virtuous conduct is not so, but is a deliberate (i e ’ 
mental) act of abstinence. ' 

[1] lh. But the conduct called moral — abstaining 
from taking life from stealing, f rom fornication, t 
strong drmk— do you affirm that these are f 

of intimation ? You do not. . ° modes 

[Acts intimating minor courtesies such asl solntof 
rising to welcome, presenting clasned b ' i f lutatl0 «> 

P riety. offering „ ,eat, a couch St f„ r Th “f P ‘'°' 
for the fed, cubbing the beck in the bath *' ’ “ 
morality ? Yes, you aay. But you 

sa’s alternative h «nSgs, S th er e K n ° f Buddha gho- 

.the hatha Vatthw uses the latter W ^ Burmese translator of 
the washed feet ’ iacl uded hi the Vinaya ishef ^ < P5dapI * ha ) for 
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are the five abstinences just named Those are moral — 
are these ? 

[2] M S — But if acts of intimation are not moral, aro 
they immoral ? If not, then they are moral 


11 Of Non Intimation as Immoral 

Contioieited Point — That acts not intimating [a moral 
purpose] are immoral 

From the Com lentarj — Some like tho Mahasanghikas hold this 
View based oa the idea oi & possible accumulation of dement [m the 
past] and on the fact that moral precepts may be broken at the 
dictates of another 

[1] i h — But the conduct that is immoral — takiug life, 
theft, fornication lying intemperance— do you affirm that 
these are so zn my modes ot non intimation ? 1 on deny 
(Then they are intimative and some immoral acts are 
therefore intimative [of moral purpose] ) 

[2] If anjone giving in charity has resolved on some 
evil deed, do Ins merit and his dement both grow thereby ? 
If }ou assent jou are involved m two sets of mental pro 
cedure 1 And if you assent to this anomaly, you have 
good and bad low and excellent sinister and radiant states 
of mind simultaneously piesent when, in fact, as the 
Exalted One said thej are as far apart as earth and si y, 
etc ° [3] Similailj for all courtesies shown by one who has 
resolved on some evil deed 

[4] V — But an evil deed you admit, had been lesolved 
upon, hence it is n„ht to svj that acts non intimative of 
a moral thou 0 lit behind them are unmoral 


i Vs m \ I 


Vain VII 5 
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BOOK XI 


1. Of Three Facts about Latent Bias. 

Controverted Points. — (i.) That latent bias 1 is unmoral 
(indeterminate). 

From the Commentary. — That latent bias in its seven forms is 
(i.) unmoral, (ii.) without moral or immoral motive, (iii.) indepen- 
dent of mind, is an opinion held, for instance, by the Mahasanghikns 
and the Sammitiyas. They allege that it is not right to say that the 
average man, while moral, or unmoral consciousness is gomg on, has 
latent bias, since the motive or condition of such consciousness cannot 
cause latent bias [to manifest itself], nor is such consciousness con- 
joined with any form of bias. 

[ 1 ] But are you prepared to identify latent bias 

with any of the morally indeterminate ultiraates — with 
resultant or with inoperative indeterminates, with matter 
or body, with Nibbana, or with the organs and objects of 
sense ? Of course you deny this. ... , 

[•2-8] Again, take each form of bias — unless you can 
prove that each form is something different in kind or 
degree from the corresponding kind of * fetter,’ or ‘outburst,’ 
or ‘flood,’ or ‘yoke,’ or ‘hindrance,’ which are indisputably 
immoral states, you cannot call the corresponding form of 
bias unmoral, whether it be sensual desires, or enmity, 
or conceit, or mere opinion, or doubt, or lust of life, or 
nescience. 2 

[9] M. S.— Well, but would you say that an average 
man, while thinking moral or immoral thoughts, had latent 
bias ? 

Th. — Yes. 

l ' On this term see III. 2 f. ; IX. 4. 


2 The 1 seven forms.’ 
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*1/ »S — Do jou tell me then that good and hid ideas 
can come together side by side in consciousness ? 

rh — Naj, that cannot trulj ho said. . . 

M S — Then latent bias must be unmoral 

1 h — Then jou must go further and admit that lust is 
unmoral, because you will agree that the average man, 
when thinking good or unmoral thoughts, has not got rid 
the while of the root-condition of lust or greed 

(li ) That latent bias is without moral motive (or root- 
condition) 1 

[10] Th — Since jou cannot identify latent bias with 
any ultimate [cf § 1], these being admittedly independent 
of the toot conditions or beta's, it only lcmains for jou to 
show that each form of latent bias is something different 
in kind or degree from the conesponding kmd of * fetter,’ or 
‘outburst,’ or ‘flood,’ or ‘joke,’ or ‘hindrance,’ which are 
indisputably motived bj the root conditions of lust, or 
enmity, or dulness 

[11] M is — Aou urge that latent biases are not uncon 
ditioned by these root conditions, and you still maintain 
that an average perbon, while thinking moral or unmoral 
thoughts, is possessed the while by forms of latent bias 
But jou deny that these forms are conditioned by any of 
the root conditions accompanying those thoughts Surely 
then latent bias is unconditioned 2 

Th — lou admit that such an average person is still 
possessed of lust, even while thinking moral or unmoral 
thoughts But you deny that that lust is conditioned bj 
the ‘ hetu ' accompanying those thoughts According to 
jou, therefore, lust is unconditioned — which is absurd ^ 

1 On hetu, Bee Coshj entfium, 2 PS 1 * , cf Du Ha pattihina (PT&J, 

* The argument is complicated bj riga bemg classed as both 
(i ) • root conditiou ’ or beta (as such it is sometimes called 
1 o b b a), and (h ) the first m the list of seven forms of latent bias 
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(iii.) That latent bias is independent of consciousness. 

[12-19] Argued verbatim as in IX. 4, §§ 1-8 ,' substituting 
‘ independent of ’ or * conjoined with ’ ‘ consciousness ’ for 
‘ without ’ or 1 with ’ ‘ mental object ’ respectively. 

[20] M. S . — You affirm that an average person is still 
possessed of latent bias, even while thinking moral or 
unmoral thoughts. But you deny that the latent bias is 
conjoined with such thoughts. Surely then latent bias is 
independent of mind. 

Th. — If, as you admit, such a person is still possessed of 
lust while thinking moral or immoral thoughts, your 
denial that lust is conjoined with those thoughts does not 
necessarily lead to the false conclusion that lust is inde- 
pendent of mind. 


2. Of Insight. 


Controverted Point . — That it is wrong to say ‘ he has 
insight ’ of one who, though he has banished nescience, 
has thoughts not conjoined with insight. 


From the Continental y.— Some, like the Mahasanghikas, hold that 
one who, having banished spiritual ignorance by Path-insight is 
experiencing ordinary cognitions by way o£ sense, cannot at the time 
be said to ‘ have insight,’ since Path-consciousness is tlien not active 
The criticism reveals their ineptitude in the notion of what an [Ariyanl 
person is, and also the propriety of ascribing insight to one wlj 
having acquired insight [has it always potentially, if not actually] i ’ 


[1] Th. Then you must also admit it is not rmht to 
say that, when lust has departed, a man has ‘done wiH, 
lust.' Similarly lor hate and for d„W, and for worldly 
corruptions generally. [2] If, on the contrary V ou m2 
tain that it is right to affirm these latter propositions th 
it is no less right to say, of one fm- „ i ^ °“ s ’ 4 len 

departed, but for whom cognition not e • nescience 
is active, that he has insist ^ withiasi S^ 


i Cf. this borrowing of a modern turn 

TO TV O 1*1 1U 


(anticipated by 


Aristotle) in 
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[3] M . — But if it be right to Gay thus of that person, is 
it in virtuoof past insight? Can be be said ‘to have in 
sight’ by an insight that has ceased, that is past, that has 
subsided ? You deny this . . 


3 Of Insight and Oidmaiy Consciousness. 

Controverted Point — That insight (ii ana) is not con 
joined with consciousness 

From the Commentary —Some, like the Fubbaseliyas, hold that, 
inasmuch as on Arvhant who 19 said to have insight on account of 
that which he has won by the Tath, may experience sense cognitions 
which are not conjoined with that insight, therefore insight is inde 
pendent ol ordinary consciousness The criticism shows that, if 
insight be detached from consciousness, it must be identibable with 
one of the categories of things that are other thin consciousness 

[13 lh— Bat are you prepared to identify insight 
with all that is admittedly detached from consciousness 
— with matter, Nibbma, or the organs and objects of sense ? 
Scarcely 1 

Or are you prepared to declare ‘insight’ as hating 
nothing in common with understanding? 1 Tor you will 
admit that understanding as controlling power or force, as 
supremely right view, as intuitive search for truth, 2 is not 
detached from, but is bound up with, consciousness ? 

[2] Insight, again, as we agree, includes, involves the 
activity of the aggregate of the coefficients of conscious- 
ness, £33 as also does understanding Both of these are 
conjoined with consciousness How then can insight be 
detached from it? [4] Hence, if you maintain that insight 
and understanding, both involving conscious coethcients, 
are respectively detached from and conjoined with con 

1 Pnuutt It is possible to translate both terms frv the same 
English term, none fitting exactly Both are aspects of 1 knowledge ’ 
Cf Led! Sadaw, JPTS 1914,142, Mrs Rh 1> * Buddhism 1914, 
pp. 94, loO 201 , also on the Patna mblttda magga, JRAS, 1906, 2J9 f 

* Cf Dhainuta tanga i*, § 292. 
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sckmsnoss, you are committed to this : that the aggregate 
of coefficients is in part conjoined with, in part detached 
from, consciousness — which you of course deny. . . . 

[5] P. — You contend then that an Arnhnut who is 
enjoying cognitions by way of sight, etc., may ho said to 
‘ have insight ’? 

Th . — Yes. 

P. — 'But is his insight conjoined with that consciousness 
(sight, etc.)? 

Th. — Nay, that cannot truly bo said. . . . 

P. — Then my proposition holds. 

Th. — But such an argument holds equally for ‘ under- 
standing,’ if you substitute chat for ‘insight.’ And von 
have admitted the connection between understanding and 
consciousness. 


-1. Oj the Utterance, 4 This is Pain and Sorrow!’ 


Controverted Point . — That from utterance of the word 
‘This is 111!’ insight into the nature of 111 i 3 set working 

* . O' 

From the Commentary.— Soma, like the Andhakas, hold that this 
befalls tko devotee at tho moment when ho enters on the Path > The 
opponent’s reply udrnits both utterance and insight. In tho last 
question, to which the opponent replies in the negative he is nsl^d 
whether, by the procedure he upholds, he is not committed to allow 
an insight issuing from each syllable : I - d a n du-kkhnr)? 


[1] Th. But you deny that a similar result ensues on 
the utterance or the other three Truths • This ^ u n 
this tho Cessation, this tho Path leadin- to he & 

111. Why is this'? [2] Why deny fer t le e X 
affirm for the first Truth? What > you 

[S] Or why deny, as you do, that insbdr into th • 
permanence of each of .the live a^ re " , tbe . m - 

follows from statement of the fact 9° rn n (b ° d} ' mmd ) ' 

. h. U- tele, h. 1U „ ;h „ t J J r ’ ° D “ “ 0re - 

happiness. See aoove, IX. I ; c f. II . j e . “-'aging positive 

T 'J. V 5 


17 
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'1 he Magic Gift 

that insight into the soulleaanesa of each aggregate 
from a statement of the ftcfc? [5 G] On what groan 
you defond the sequence m one case only out of t 0 
sots of five propositions? . 

[7] How do you mean to toll mo that insight issues r 
ever} syllable of this formula — This— is — pain— an 
sor — row ? l 

A — Nay, that cannot truly be said 2 


5 Of the Force of the Magic Gift (/ d d h i) 

Conti oi erteif Point — That one who has the gift of mag 10 
potency might live on for a / api>a [on earth! 

From the Commentary — The internal It a p p ft, here means ft 6*®*^ 
cycle (mahShapp* 3 ) not its fourth part, the incalculable cjtl® 
(asanhhoy y ahappa*), nor the mere ‘hie term l8yuhapj? a ) 
Now some like the ifabasaaghikas, hold this view, because the^ ha'® 
not thoroughly grasped the real advantage lying in the development 
of the steps to magic potency The opponent, knowing that hi® ' * ta * 
principle or functioning ia but the result of karma, has to deny that 
bis vital functions are determined by Iddh 1 All that magic potency 
can effoct is to avert things that would bring about an untimely death 

[ll Th — But ia bis lifespan, is his deatinj, ia b ,ft 
acquisition of individuality a thing of magic potency [that 
be Bbould bo able to prolong one interval of it} ? For this 
is what you are herein affirming 

And do you reckon the lappa as past or as future ? 

[And why restrict yourself to one / appa i] Why not say 
* might live on for two, three, four ) apjxu ! 

[2} Again do jou mean that, given life, be could lue 
on for the remainder of his life, or that he could live on 
* Du kk h a includes both In PTi> text read du ti for ruci 
read for A in ant 5 hah aval) vattahbo— pe— 

3 See Coi pendtut 142 n 1 (in which page for pi] 3 read 1 and 
2nd /;. as 2} Cf Anyuttar i Ati » 1-0 142 On iddhi see 
Ji id t tjet olojy, 127 101 

« Cf Childers PihVulionrj «> b ure k appa 
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for the remainder of his life if there were no [organic] life 
left ? 

,1/. — Ho could live on for the remainder of his life, 
given life. 

Th . — Then ho could certainly not live on for a kappa. 1 

M . — [Well then] if there wore no [organic] life loft. 

Th. — What! he could live on though dead, though 
deceased '? . . . 

[8] [Again, what could he effect by the magic gift in the 
duration of consciousness?] Could he by it succeed in 
preventing any phase of consciousness that had arisen 
from ceasing, contact, for instance, or feeling, or perception, 
or volition, and so on ? 

[4] Or could he by it make any one of the five aggre- 
gates (body-mind) permanent? 

[5] Or could he by it prevent {a) beings liable to re-birth 2 
from being born ? Or (ID beings liable to grow old, from 
old age? u Or (c) beings liable to disease, from disease/ or 
(d) liable to die, from death ? . . . 


[GJ -If. — But was it not said by the Exalted One: 
£ Ananda, whosoever has cultivated , developed, established 
built up, and persistenth/ practised the four Steps to Iddhi 
so as to be able to use them as a vehicle and as a basis he 
should lie desire it, could remain in the same birth for a kappa* 
or for that portion of the kappa which had Jtt to rvn > ,s 1 ’ 
Does not this support my proposition ? 


1 The normal duration of human life being at the mo 

(Sayyutta-Nik., ii. 94 i.).— Corny. ~ iUU - T£ars 

2 Literally, having the quality or nature of tinh. 

3 In the Sctii (p. 2 :)) i; I s sa ;q \ , ,, . 

deterred, and youtlnulness prolonged t;3I ^ 

1 From this it may be inferred 'that Bttdahhr- 'v 
importance to the therapeutic value ofml^ mc<f ~ 

3 Dialogues, ii. HOf. e. = " - &* iddhi 

vestigation, each united to earn-- -W—C "f iZon - '^V 2 ni. in- 
evil. • Iddhi ’ means accom C ILhm\„- sl ^S3le a-ainst 

Luion), where the question L i- IStS i. ,-rau'--- 

Katluivaithu. Whether iuppsL- reference - 0 t p, 

Mahasanghika takes i: to rntn £££*'*!** =% or not, & 
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Of Concentration 

[7] Th . — But was it not also said by the Exalted One * 
‘ 0 bhikkhus l against four things there is none that can 6c 
surety, be he recluse or brahmin, be he dcia, or Mata, or 
Brohnul, or anyone uhateicr in the uorld. Against uJnch 
four 1 Against the old age of those subject to decay. Against 
the injh mitics of those liable to infii unties. Against the dying 
of those uhose nature tt is lo die. dgauist the coming to pass 
of the consequences of the eiil deeds done tn the past— deeds 
that tcere corrupt, tending to re-bccomtng, taw, of eul effect, 
making for birth, decay, and death ' 2 1 

Is the Suttunta thus ? 

Hwe it is not right to say that one who has the gift 
of magic potency might Jive on for an re on. 


6 Of Conccntiation. 

Conirotertcd Point.- — That the continuity of conscious- 
ness 2 is concentration of unnd (sam a d h i) 3 

Froi n the Commentary — Some, like the SabbatthivSdms and 
UltarSpathakas, hold that, because of the Word — ' to spend seven 
day* and night s motionless, speechless, tn (he experience of absolute 
bhst’ — the flow of consciousness itself may constitute concentration 
They do not lake the latter term as meaning collectedness of thought, 
even when the coefficient of individualizing intentness (ekaggata) 
has amen in a momentary unit of consciousness 

[1") Th. — “Sour statement must include of course past 
and future states of consciousness in the series You 
forgot that, and you must agree that the past having 
ceased and thB future being unborn, it is not right to say 
that they form a [present] concentrated state of mind 4 

i Angutlara Ntk^ u 172. 

* Citta-aantatl See Compendium', G 153, n.1, 157, n. 4, 2o2 f 

* SawSdbi means the placing, establishing of consciousness ex 
closnely and voluntarily on any single object EkaggatS is the 
essential factor in consciousness, the cultivation of which may bong 
about the state called S a m & d h i. 

* There is no use in speahiog of. a * state ’ without a ‘ function ’ of 
mind. And only the present state can be functioning (paccup- 
pannam eva cittap ktcoakarai) hoti)— Corny 
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[2] S. U. Then is concentration confined tr 

tary conscious unit ? eonhned to a rnomen- 

Th . — Yes. 

. S ‘ -But if you could affirm tw 
mvolved in each momentary unt of C ° DCent ^ is 
should say no less that one hid von L C ° mcionsn ^ you 
on the actual occasion of any 4r e ° f Jh5na 

very moment of thinking immoral T°^ l0n > or at the 
y lust, hate, dulness, or any of the. f ° U ^ t3 ’ acc 'Ompaniod 

[3] Th.~li your the wwapfiona.* . . 

f " ue C a fortiori] that o “ ! 8 . true > ifc roust also he 


[a /oriioril 7h ° P0S,tl0n is 
concentration, whether it i,‘ ‘ “Metals mm, 7 

IftflZTr- ^ : 

centration ot mind, ' «*** 


or 


Controverted p 0 : . *■ hii'jsf' 

mined 8 m —lhnt a can^ «• 

be ! aUSe 0f ‘Oo'C^r^e, lifco 

7 l>, - ndi ’<'«, > it H ’ •'«). 

resultf ng tb; n „, r 1 Ua t tt ~io. th _ ■' r<, fln ma f ; f J : 

it pp - i5 ^'Sr n, ‘ 
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each term in the chain of Causal Origination is as a cause elemental 
and is therefore predetennuied The Thera % adin shores that, if it were 
predetermined by another cause this cause would m turn be pre 
determined by yet another and so on a 1 wfimtum 

[1] Hi — Is then the cause of causes predetermined [by 
something else] ? 'iou deny Tor if you assent, 1 you 
commit yourself to this that, because of the continued 
eventuating due to endless causation, there can never be an 
end made to III, nor any cutting off the round of rebirth, 
nor any Nibbana free from the residual stuff of rebirth 

[2] Again, is the cause of any one of the five aggregates 
(body, mind) predetermined ? If you assent you commit 
yourself to the admission that the cause itself is piedoter 
mined by something else And if you deny — and I insist, 
and lake no denial— you assenting, lormmt yours©)/ to 
this — that there is, for this endless causation, 2 no making 
an end of 111, no cutting off of the round of rebirth, no 
Nibbana without stuff of rebirth 


8 Of liiijicrmanoiu 

Contioiertcl Point — That impermanence is predeter- 
mined 

From the Cot ttncnl try —borne JAo the Andbakas bold that Ju 
permanence itself is no less predetermined than impermanent things 
such as tl o body, etc Dy this thej are involved either in a plural 
order of impermanence, or in an interm nable senes of temporal 
features each predetermined in its ovn noj with no prospect of 
coming to ilia end of predetermination 3 

fl 3] Hi — then is impormancnco predetermined by »m* 
pcrmmcncG already predetermined Vnd if jou admit tins, 

1 Ho judge » that the correlation may hoi l bj wav 0 f conUgmlj and 
reciprocity (two of the luentj (our l accajas t r condition!! g relations) 
— C< j 

* lateral^ , lettnmnaUoa of ona bj ti o alt er 

* The l lea is that things possess impermanence a* a character! 
feature If tl « cl aract nsiic wire prrdiUru IneJ jt shoul 1 

w other friture of impcruan n « t juallv jrej uni net 
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you imply that there is no making an end ol ill, no cutting 
off the round of rebirth, no Nibbana without residual stuff 
of rebirth. , This holds good for both decay and death, the 
two manifestations of impermanence. 

[4-5] [Take now these manifestations of impermanence 
in the five aggregates, body-mind :] body is undoubtedly 
predetermined and characterized by impermanence in the 
form of decay, dissolution, disappearance. But you cannot 
equally affirm all this of impermanence', decay, or death 
itself. So for the mental aggregates. . . . 
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assent to the proposition that it is moral action. Why 
then do you not concede this for the remaining four senses ? 
That which you admit as true for mind, the co-ordinator 
of sense, you must admit as true no less for the five senses. 

[2] Want of self-restraint you admit of course is 
[immoral] action (karma) : is it eye-karma when self- 
restraint is not practised by the controlling power of 
sight ? . . . (proceed as in § 1)1 

[3] M. — But' if I am wrong, was it not said by the 
Exalted One : ‘ Here, bhikkhus, a bhilclcha, when he sees an 
object with the eye, grasps at the general characters thereof,’ 

. ■ . [again] ‘ does not grasp at the external appearance, . . . 
when he hears a sound, . . . cognizes a thing with the mind, 

. . . does not grasp, etc ’ ?- 1 

Surely both self-restraint and want of it are herein 
shown to be morally effective action ? 


2. Of Action. 

Controverted' Point. — That all action (karma) entails 
moral result (vipaka). 

From the Commentary. — Some, like the Mahasanghikas again, hold 
this view, basing their opinion on the Sutta quoted below. Xow 
whereas the Master, without any qualification, spoke of volition as 
moral action (karma), the argument here shows that only w 00( j or 
bad volition as entailing moral result was meant, and that volition 
which is morally indeterminate is without moral result. The Sutta 
quoted is inconclusive, since it refers to the experience of results in 
actual life or lives, given the necessary conditions. 


[1] 27*.— Do you imply that all volition entails result 
[volition being moral action]? If you deny, then your 
proposition is not universally valid. If y OU do imply that 
volition entails result, then you are committed to th' — 
that volition which is indeterminate as to moral r^ h 
entails moral result; that volition which is inoperative and 

1 See preceding note.2 
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therefore mdeterminato as to moral result entails such 
result, whether such volition be exercised in any one of the 
three spheres of hfe, or in that which is not included in 
them. 1 . All of this you must deny . [ti] For do 
you not hold that resultant or inoperative volition, which 
is indeterminate as to moral result, cannot be said to email 
result? Where then is jour universal proposition? 

[8] M — But if I am wrong, was it not said bj the 
Exalted One * 1 declcu e, bluff fins, that there can be no 
annulment aj loluntaiy deeds done and accumulated, mthout 
experience oj the i exults thacnj, be it m this life or m the 
after life ' iZ 

Wherefore all action surely entails result 


3 Of Sound as liesult [of Karina J 

Control erted Point — That sound is a result of karma. 

Front the Co tin entarj — Hero again some, like the 'Uahasanghikas 
from Carelessly interpreting such passages as 4 He by the doing, the 
accumulating tie augmenting, the abundance of that harma i» 
gifted with the voice of a Brahma god , have adopted this view The 
argument shows that result of karma * is a term applying to mental 
states only, which have been transmitted by karma, but does not apply 
to material things The retinue, for instance, attending a Superman is 
not a vipSka, or specific result of karma* 

[1] Th — [Now what can rightly be predicated of a 
4 result of karma ’ ?] Such a result is a matter of feeling, 
pleasant, painful, or neutral , it is conjoined with feeling 
* Dhainmatangam, § 583 
3 Anguttara A«A i 292 £F 

3 But the pleasure denied from well being of this kind is vip&ka 
V i p 5 k a is essentially a subjectn e phenomenon , subjective experience, 
emotional and intellectual Sound, as object, is something 1 other, or 
external The importance of speech sounds for thought doubtless 
provoked the exceptional position claimed by the heterodox for sound 
Had da means both sound and word, hence, without a qualifying 
context 8 a d d a means as much vocal sound as sound m general 
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ot these three kinds : it is conjoined with mental contact, 
feeling, perception, volition, thought; it goes with a mental 
object; with it go adverting, ideating, co-ordinated applica- 
tion, attention, volition, anticipation, aiming. Is sound * 
anything of this kind -? 1 Is it not rather the opposite ? 

[2] Now mental contact is result of karma, and of 
mental contact it is right to predicate any of the fore- 
going characteristics, and wrong not to. But the opposite 
holds with regard to sound. 

[a] M . — But if I am wrong, was it not said by the 
Exalted One : ‘ He through having wrought, having accumu- 
lated, having piled up, having increased such karma, becomes 
reborn with the voice of a Brahma god, like that of the 
karavlka- bird V 2 Hence surely sound 3 is a specific result 
of karma. 


1. Oj the Sense-Organs. 

Controverted Point.— That the sense-organs are results 
of karma. 

From the Commeniarg.~B.ete again it is a llabasanbba belief 
b.U, because the sense-organs have arisen through the dobt rf 
actions, theretore they are results (understood - JL; d 3 ° f paSt 

result, hut not the others. ' J mei De a 

[1-4] The argument follows that ti » 
verbatim, the' ‘ sixth =en=e’ { *' I ' retl0UjS dialogue 

R an uyatana) being omitted. 

1 In the PTS edition the reel” -’nr u 
vattabbe. p - iajEld here be, X a h’evan 

* Xikayx. iii. 173. 

3 Though the sense-organs --s - c r, 
are not designated as v^’ 

- w KOfiltr 


■ "ell urc-br-fr .. . , 

a karma, the 
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5 Of the Sei tii'Jiebtith s’ 'Limit. l 

Control tt ted Point — That ho who 13 said to ho liable to 
seven more rebirths at most is assured of final salvation 
only at the end of the seven rebirths' m ten si s 

From the Commentary — Tins u a belief held, for instance, by the 
Uttargpathakas The Tberav Jilin's object is to show that there is 
no such immutably fixed order There is only (1) the ‘ true order ' of the 
Anyan Path and (2) the 4 false order, 4 * to which belong the five heinous 
crimes entailing inevitable retribution m the very next existence 

[1] Th — Is such an one capable of murdering mother, 
fathet, or Araliant, of shedding with malign heart a Tatlifl 
gatn’s blood, of creating schism ? You deny . 

[2] And is he incapable of penetrating Truth during the 
interval? You deny. Then lie cannot possibly become 
guilty of those heinous crimes, which admit of no inter- 
vening rebirth without retribution You now assent, ad- 
mitting that he is incapable of that penetration Then 
you imply that he may commit those crimes, which of 
such a man you deny 

f8] Is there a fixed order of things 5 (among the Paths) 
by which the seven rebirtliB limit man is bound to go 
through all the seven ? You deny Then you r proposition 
cannot hold Do you in other words hold that there are 
applications of mindfulness, supreme efforts, steps to 
potency, controlling powers, forces, factors of enlighten 
ment, by (culture in] which the seven births'-hmit person 
is destined to go through all seven ? 

1 That is, seven at the outside, possibly fewer See I 4 

* le, in the A man fourfold Path and its climax On niyato 
see V 4 , cf VI 1 

3 According to the Burmese translation of the text the question 
turns on whether such a person is subjectively assured of his awn 
state, or whether he mu9t go through his last seven lives before he 
becomee so assured? The Commentary paraphrases paramata 
by p a r a ill a 1 5 y a, and the Br translator takes this as either mstru 
mental or locative The 6ense is the same 

4 Cf 1 3 

* On m jama and my two, see Appendix Assurance 
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Is it immutably fixed? 

[4] Is not the opposite the case ? And how then can 
you maintain your proposition ? 

[5] You maintain that such a person is not so destined 
except by the fixed order of the First, or Stream-winner’s 
Path. But are all who enter on that Path destined to go 
through all the' seven rebirths ? 

[6] U . — You say I am wrong ; nevertheless you must 
admit that the person in question is a seven-births’-limit 
person ? Surely then my proposition stands ? . . . 


6. Sequel to the Foregoing. 

[1] U. — Again, if you maintain it is wrong to say that the 
k o 1 a n k o 1 a, 1 or one ranking in the First Path next above 
him of the seven rebirths’ limit, is assured of salvation by 
his rank, 2 1 ask, Does not his rank itself [guarantee that he 
shall attain] ? 

[2] And does not the next higher rank in the First Path, 
that of eka- bijin, or ‘one-seeder,’ also guarantee final 
salvation ? 


' 7. Of Murder. 

Controverted Point . — That a person who has attained to 
sound views 3 may yet designedly commit murder. 

From the Commentary. — Some, like the Pubbaseliyas, hold that 
since a person who has attained to sound views has not entirely put 

1 Explained by Buddliaghosa, commenting on Anguttara-Nik. 
i. 233 , as meaning ‘a goer from family (kula) to family,’ ‘kula 
here standing for b h a v a ’ (rebirth). See above, p. 77, n . S 

2 Burmese translators give alternative renderings— in or by his rank 

— for kolankolata. » 

a Ditthisampanno puggalo, a technical term of religious 
life, wherein the word ditthi no longer means erroneous opinion 
Unt the oPP^ite. Such an one is still a learner (sekha) but has 
x away all but the last fetters and residual lust, hate, and nescience 
1 mcapable ’ so the Buddha taught, of any of the misdeeds or of 
‘reverence mentioned abo ve—Swgyutta-mk., ii 43 f . 

\ 1 ; Anguttara-Nik., iii. 438 f, ' ’ V1, s - v - 
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away enmity, irnl unco ho who takes lifo has cnmiU in hu heart, 
therefore ouq uho thinks rightly may jet commit wilful murder 

[1] Jh — Then you imply that ho may designedly com* 
uut [nn> murder, oven the worst, to wit] matricide, parri- 
cide, Vrahanticido, or with enmity at heart ub) wound a 
Tilth lgita, or create schism in the Order . . 

[2] You imply, moreover, that [since ho may commit 
such ideed] ho can have no revorenco for Master, Doctrine, 
Order, or Training, [3] while jou know, on the other hand, 
that such a person feels just tho opposite. 

[4] You mipi}, moreover, that such a person may defile 1 * 
Buddluv shrines, desecrate them, spit on them, bchavo as 
an infidel in presence of them ? z 

[5] But was it not said by the Exalted Ono ' Just as 
the ocean, bln) 1 hue, u mams of the same nature, and jtastex 
not beyond tin shoif y jnst *<> u the body of j» crept* tclnch I 
lime established for those uho ate hcaicm of my mod, and 
a Inch they that In ts lonj do not pa** beyond 7 3 

Hence it is not right to say that a person who has 
attained to Bound views may designedly deprive a living 
creature of life 


8 Of Et tl 1 < ndent >/ 4 

Control et ted Point — That for a person holding souud 
views evil tendencies are eliminated 

From the Commentary — This view is due to tho lack of making 
proper distinction, by such as the UttarSpathakae between an evil 

1 See I in Texts ill 277, n 3 

Apabjamato, Br asabyakato Br translation abyasa 
kato The Burmese scholar, U Pandi, suggests we should read 
spabySkato, by which ho understands ‘ blasphemously The 
Commentary on Saryutta Nik , i 226, only remarks apabySmato 
karitxa abyamato katxa 

s \t n Texts, in 303 

* Duggati denotes evil destiny, and connotes the sense iosf 
of beings invoked therem The orthodox position is, that one 
holds Bound views max still possess sense desires which may if 
such a destiny * 
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destiny and the natural desires concerning objects of sense felt by 
those who are involved in such a destiny. 

[1-4] Th . — But you concede that such a person [though 
safe as to his destiny] may still get infatuated with any 
purgatorial objects of sense, 1 may commit fornication with 
females that are not human, whether demons, animals, or 
fairies ; may keep worldly possessions, such as goats and 
sheep, poultry and swine, elephants, cattle, horses and 
mules, partridges, quails, peacocks and pheasants.- If 
you assent to all this, your proposition cannot stand. 
Moreover, you cannot possibly admit all this in the case 
of an Arahant. Contrariwise, you repudiate it for him, 
while you admit (as you must) that it may prove true for 
one who has [merely] sound views. 

[5] U . — Then if I am wrong, you imply that the person 
holding sound views may yet be reborn in purgatory, in 
the animal kingdom, in the realm of the Petas ? If you 
deny, you must also retrace your contradiction. 3 


9. Of Him who has reached the Seventh Ilebirthd 

Controverted Point . — That for a person in the seventh 
rebirth evil tendencies are eliminated. 

The text gives only the opponent's rejoinder, similar to § 5 
in the foregoing. 

1 In PTS edition [1] the reply to the second question should aLo 
be A mam 5. 

- See above, IV. 1. [-5]. 

-i The Commentary finds the rejoinder inconclusive, became the 
question refers to the t a n h a which may entail purgatorial retribu- 
tion, but not to the ta n h a for purgatorial objects of desire. 

1 Sattamabhaviku. or Sattamaka, terms which we ha-.e 
not met elsewhere. See XII. 3. 
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away enmity, and since ho who takes life has enmity m Ins heart, 
therefore one who thinks n D btly may yet commit wilful murder 
fl 2 1 h — Then you imply that ho may designedly com 
mit [any murder, e\en the worst, to wit] matricide, parri- 
cide, Vrnlnnhcide, or with enmity at heart may wound a 
Tatlmgata, oi create schism in the Order 

[2] You imply, moreover, that [since lie may commit 
such a deed] he can have no reverence for Master, Doctrine, 
Order, or Training, [3] while you know on the other hand, 
that such a person feels just the opposite 

[4] You imply , moreover, that such a person may defile 1 
Buddha shrines, desecrate them, spit on them, behave as 
an infidel m presence of them? 2 

[5] But was it not said by the Exalted One ‘Just ab 
the ocean, Vhtllhtts, icmauis of the game natuie, and passeb 
not beyond the shire, just *> is the body of jnccepts uhich I 
hat c established for those uho aic hcaieis of my icoid, and 
ii Inch they their hies long do not pass beyond ' ? 3 

Hence it is not right to say that a person who has 
attained to sound views may designedly deprive a living 
creature of life 


8 Of Cul f auhne y 4 

Controicrted Point — That for a person holding sound 
views evil tendencies are eliminated 

Prom the Commentary —This new is due to the lack of waking 
proper distinction, by such as the U ttarapnthakas, between an evil 

* See kin Testa nt 277, n 3 

Apabjamato, Br asaby fl koto, Br translation abyasa- 
k a t o The Burmeso scholar, U Pandi suggests we should read 
apabyakato by which he underst inds blasphemously The 
Commentary on Saryulla Ntk j 220 only remarks apabySru«l° 
ItJtnl* jj- -V-» 1 y.t 

* \xn Texla ill oOd 

1 Duggati denotes e\il destiny, and connotes the sense dc: 
of beings miolied therein The orthodox position is that on<y 
holds Bonn! views mav still possess sense desires which may iJ 
such a destiny • 
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lUxllny iunl the natural tleeitf* rmrirnin,, rtje<U<f M) tv 
llioeti who aro unoh< 4 In »uth aile.uny 

[1-IJ /A. — Hut you concede tint *uch a pcr<-ou [though 
aafy ns to hit destiny] nny still got infituited with n,i_, 
purgitomt objects of nn-c, 1 may commit fornication with 
females tint nro not human, whether d*motw, iniimilt, or 
furies; tiny kup worldly po-iHO-vdioiH, cticli m goiU in I 
sheep, poultry ami sumo, etlplnuts, cuttle, lujr m ami 
mules partridges, ijiiails, («. acock t and phe t« till* 1 if 
you iisuit to ail this, your projiosition cun it sUn i. 
Moreover, you cannot povnbly admit all tins m tlui ci».' 
of an Arahant. Contrariwise, you rtpudi »to it for him, 
while you admit (as you rau»t) tint it may prove true for 
ono who has [merely] sound views 

[5] U , — Then if 1 ain wrong, y »« imply that the j-cr^m 
holding sound views may yet l>o reborn m purgatory, in 
tho ammal kingdom, m the rothu of the I’ctas? If you 
deny, you must also retract your contr vdiction 1 


i>. Oj Him tc hi* has naeheil the .Sri <nth Jlehrth* 

Contim erittl Paint. — That for a per on in tho teveath 
rebirth eul tendencies are eliminated 

I he t>*t ifiridoitly the < J’J* iienl's rejoinder, sum hr ti J j 
in the Jortjt inj. 

1 In IT's cliuon [l] tie reply to the second pSMiion ». ell tU> 
be Amnnie 

* gee above, U 1 [0] 

* The CoouutBlarj LnJ* the n, inJer la.occl *it*. W*-*e t t 
luc-tion Tvfcr* to tie ta »h5 v*l ie’» tu*j tnU.1 p^ir^vtor *1 rt-ri-.. 
lion, bat not to the t>nbi for pvr fc *.c « si cb,ec^ of Jeeu* 

* sattamabliarika. or 'saltauiaka. ten*.* which we 
not net eUewbcrv See MI 5 
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1 Of Age-Long Penalty 

Controierted Point. — That one doomed to age long retri- 
bution must endure it for a whole kappa 

From the Commentary —Tim concerns those tv bo, like the ItSia 
gink ns, bold the notion that the phrase, ‘one who breaks up the 
concord, of the Order t» tormented tn purgatory for a kappa, * 
means that a schismatic is so 'tormented for on entire kappa’ 1 * 3 

[1] Th — But this implies that the cycle may start 
when a Buddha is born into the world, or when the Ordei 
is dissolved, or when the condemned person is committing 
the act incurring the penalty, or when he is dying . . 

[2] It also implies that if be live for a past kappa, he 
may h\e for a future one — nay, for two, three, or four . - 

And if during his kappa there be a cosmic conflagra- 
tion, 3 whither will he go? 

R — To another plane of the umveue 4 

Th — Do the dead go thither ? Do they go to the sky ? 

R — The dead go. 

Th — Gan the act unolvxng the penalty take effect m 
a subsequent life ? You must denj 5 Hence he must 
go to the sky This implies that he has the gift of lddbi 3 — 

1 Itivuttaka, $ IS 

1 On the loose significance of the time term kappa, see above, 
"VI 6 The orthodox view was that the purgatorial retribution lasted 

for the remainder of the cycle or cosmto era 

* Literally, * should the kappa burn 

* Loka dhatu 


* See above, p 2G0 
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else he could not Now can one doomed to age long 
retribution practise the four steps to Iddhi— will, effort 


thought, investigation ? 

[3] It — But if I am 
Exalted One 


wrong, was it not said by the 


‘ Doomed to the Waste, to puigatonal uoe 
For age long penalties, pioiolmg schism 
Of discoid fain, fixed in unughteousness, 
horn the suie haien doth he Jail anag. 
Breaking the eoncord of the Biotheihood, 
Age long in purgat iy he uaxeth i ipe ’ n 
Hence my proposition is true 


2 Of a Doomed l/a;t « Mot ahtg 

Conti marled Pont -That mpersor, doomed fora koopo 
may not acquire moral consciousness ^ 

..... de.ire, which .u«h . P .„„ a 1 '‘a* " 

or the bigheet good.,., bj wbfch h, » J! , ' “f, d S " b 
bis doom 6 " ouid bo able to aurt 

[1] Th —Yet you admit that he may maU r* , 
Order]— how then can your proposition l i ,^ lil ° 
only gifts namely , of raiment alms, ooJ “ i „ A,,J 1 “°> 
ments against illness tanousiinds o f™l j , 
that ho may render homage at a 1 ' d " 0k - |, “' o 

decorate it with a wieatli with ° f 0,Jer ktth«,s 

saluto it by marching round 3 CeDSe ’ " ll11 0xn ^m, 

1 Itivutlaka & lj Thu 

‘wee. uttered by th. Buddha w„|, ’f" 7 ‘ JJ * ^ lii« ^ 

. y u k upp.) purgubuj to It, . ^ . * 

k a p p a A. thu. included » „ JJ! "* l -*<ih (m u , 

C e tiy a a p„ Buddheit t m ? 
revered a. a niemonal. Buddhna, / 
ot recognised meuiorad,— “,“* l -i . 

endudie.a een,, , ™ , h “S‘ • d he '-*-aa 
’ I.Br,,bh,dekkhi„^^ , "* i *-to«. 
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-<<i Immediate Retribution XIII 3. 

[2] U —-You contradict my proposition Now you admit 
that he may acquire good consciousness arising out of that 
[purgatonal discipline] \et this implies that he may also 
acquire good consciousness belonging to the Kupa- and 
ArBpa spheres, 1 and belonging even to the supramundauo 
mind . 

3 OfAbtUotsoJ CauUnal Cnmet, 

Conti oitt ted Point — That a peison who, as abettoi, is 
miolied m ‘immediate retribution’ may enter on the 
True Path of Assurance 

From the Commentary — Such a person, who at death inherits the 
immediate effect ot harms, may bare abetted any of the cardinal 
crimes (matricide, etc ) in one of two ways— by a permanent or 6tand 
ing injunction to commit the crime, or by on occasional injunction. 
An abettor of the former class is already assured of his doom along 
the Wrong Path, beoauso of the will to accomplish such a course 
hai ing arisen He »« incapable of entering the True Path Hut the 
other class of abettor is not incapable So do we conclude in our 
doctrine Hut some, like the UtlarSpatbakas, judge of the latter class 
as wo do o! the former only 

[1] f/.—Do you moan that such a culpable abettor can 
enter on both the 1 also and tho Truo Path of Assuranco t 
If jou deny, neither can jou aDirm jour proposition. 

Again, if he become worried and uneasy after his con- 
nection with the deed, how can ho ever outer on the Truo 
Path of Assurance ? 2 

[2] I h — ^ou saj ho is incapable of entering on that 
Path But are you assuming that one or other of the ina 
cardinal crimes has actually been committed [through his 
abetment] / lour proposition implies this 3 

1 fa J!iltia-cc*ta*j. 

* hires* i* laid by the opponent on llie «»il character of worry 
(kuV Vucca-pa tlnnatlay gabel' %).— Corny Itisonoof the 
Inc Hindrance*, taken logi tbtr wilh uddhneca ( li»tr action, ir 
hurry). “»# lHaloyutt L, p Ki, l G8 

* “Actual commission of any ©us of tbs file is to bo jroted In 
capable of uitrnog on the True Path of Assurance ’—Corny Tins, 
*»e judge refers to lie pnncijal cff< enter. If there l*o no acti il 
tau~u »i on, the *1* tor w a for tv. t* not 1 ib!e to scute retribution 
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Again, you affirm that an abettor of Buch crimes, when 
he has withdriwn his instigation, and has dispelled his 
worry and remorse, is still incapable of entering upon the 
True Path of Assurance Hereby you imply that soma one 
of the grave misdeeds just named has been actually com 
nutted [at his instigation] But can you maintain your 
position in the face of his reforming before tho cominig-. 
eion of the act ? , 

[3] U — But has ho not previously instigated someone 
to commit it? How then can you judge him capable of 
entering on the True Path of Assurance ? 


4 Of One ithost Saltation x» Mot ally Ccitain (my at a) 

Conti ox ci ted Point — That one who is morally certain of 
salvation has entered the Path of Assurance 1 * 

From the Commentary — Xiyaiua ( kesuxance) is of two kinds, 
according as it is in the wrong or the nght direction The former 
is conduct that finds retribution without delay * the latter is the Any mi 
Path And there is no other All other mental phenomeha happen 
mg in the three planes of being are not of the inranably fixed order, 
and one who enjoys them is himself * not assured ’ Buddhas, by the 
force of their foresight, used to prophesy ‘ Such an one will in future 
attain to B it d h l ’ (Buddhahood) This person is a Bodhisat, w ho may 
be called Assured (Niyata) by reason of the cumulative growth of 
merit 3 how the l’ubbasehyas and Aparaselijas, taking the term 
' Assured without distinction as to direction assumed that a Bodhisat 
was becoming fitted to penetrate the Truths in his last birth, and 
therefore held that he was already Assured. 


1 Here tho text (both PTS and Br ) has in y am a, while the Coin 
mentary has n i y a m a The former is technically more correct. See 

V 4, and Appendix Vssurance 

3 Anan tari yakamma. See above, \ III Oil 
* Bead 1st d.afs'S- pvaa’ vszad&tl a. Iho tilie 

of Niyata is extended to & Bodhisat by courtesy, so to speak, 
because his final salvation, through accumulating merit, amounts 
almost to a certainty, is highly probable Cf 1^ 6 
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[1] Th — Do you imply that the so called ‘Assured* 
enters upon the True Path oi Assurance when assured ol 
immediate retribution and upon the False Path of Asaur 
ance when assured of final sah ation ? That having first 
practised the Path, he afterwaids enters upon the Assur- 
ance that having first practised the Stream Winner s 
Path, he afterwards enters upon the Assurance of the 
Stream Winner, and so on That finally, entrance 
upon Assurance comes after practise of the applications 
in mindfulness and the rest of the Factors of Enlighten 
ment? 

[2} P 4 — But m contradicting us, jou imply that the 
Bodhisat was not fitted by that last birth to penetrate the 
Truths 

Th — Nay, I say not bo 

PA — Then he was [already] assured of entering upon 
the Path of Assurance 


5 Of One m the Toils 

Contioieited Point — That a Hindrance is cast off bj one 
who is entangled m it 

From the Commentary — The Uttarapathakas are among those who 
hold that just as there is no purifying work left for the purified so 
it must be one entangled obstructed cloaked by the Hindrances who 
abandons them 

[1}- Th — Equally then be who is infatuated abandons 
lust he who is malign stupid, corrupt, abandons hate, 
dulness, corruptions, respectively Now, does he cast off 
lust by lust, hate by hate, and so on ? 

U —[If this is not so, you are suggesting that the 
Hindrances are cast out by the Path] Now you allow 
that Inst, iox instance, and the Path are both conscious 
experiences But do you not hereby imply a combination 
of two rival mental procedures? Lust is immoral the 
Path is moral — does not your position imply that good and 
had, moral and immoral radiant and sinister mental states 
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confront each other m the mind ? And xyas it not said by 
the Exalted One * Ihesejout things aieiery far apart the 
sly and the eat th, the hither and the yonder shore of tlie 
ocean, u hence the sun uses ami uhere he sinks . . Hence 
fat is noun of (food from that of evil’ l 1 

Hence it is also wrong to say good and bad states con 
front each other in the mind at the same moment. 

[2] Th — But was it not said by the Exalted One 

' U ith consciousness thus concent) ated, made pun, trans- 
lucent, cUat(d,ioid oj defilement, made supple, itieldy,Jirm, 
impcUnilablc, he applies and bends oici the mind to insight 
into the destt uction < / Intoxicants ’ l 2 

[3] l T — But was it not also said by tho Exalted One 

1 He thus 1 non mg, thus seeing, his h ait is set fice jrom the 
Intoxicants — sense desucs, lust of becoming, ertot and 
nescience ’ t* 

Hence surely it is one who is entangled by the Hindrances 
who casts them off 


6. Of Captu ity and Release 

Controiei ted Point — That a Fetter is cast off bj one 
who is m thrall to it 4 

From the Commentary — This follows the preceding argument To 
be ‘in thrall to ’ means to be up against the Fetters to have reached, 
the state of being possessed ot them 

The discount i $ sinulat to \III 5 


7 Of Jltana as Enjoyment 

Conttoi tried Point That the expert enjoys Jh lna , and 
the desire for Jhana has Jhana as its object 5 
1 Quoted in full on p 201 f an? 

Literally ii face to face with it 
* Jhana exercises, n 0 htl> valued, are solelv . 

end for the Anj an, being ad Incut a, or thl V * end ’ the 

c*a, or the consciousness called 
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Irani the Conn tertiary — Tins opinion held for instance, by the 
Andhakas, is based upon the Word ' He atiainin j to an l abiding in 
■itrtf Jhuna jmdt enjoyment ttv 1 1 ’ 

[1] Th — Do you mean that o given Jh ina is the mental 
object to that same Jhana? If you dony, 1 jour proposi 

■ tion falls If you assent, you must equally admit that he 
touches a given mental contact with the same contact, 
feels a given feeling with that feeling, and 60 on for per 
ception, volition, thought, applied and sustained mtellec 
tion, zest, mindfulness, understanding 

[2] You admit that desire for Jlutna and Jhana itself 
are forms of conscious experience? But are you prepared 
to admit further that they constitute two conscious pro- 
cesses going on at once? \ou deny, then jour former 
admission is Invalid And if jou admit further that desne 
for Jhana is wrong while Jhana itself is good, you bring 
the good and the bad up against each other in the same 
consciousness — things as ‘ far apart as earth and shj ,’ etc 2 

[8] 1 — But, if I am wrong, was it not said by the 
Exalted One * Talc the case, bhiUhus oj a bhil/hu tiho 
aloof f tom sensuous ideas aloof jiom nil uh as, entem g into, 
abides tn hirst Jhana he enjoys it, he yearns oiei it, and 
by it he is delighted ' / s 

Hence surely the expert enjoys Jhana, and the desire for 
Jhana has Jhana as a mental object 


especially in later books supromund&ne For the more worldly 
aspirant the end was rebirth in the Rupa or Vrnpa heavens 
‘ For fear of not conforming to the Suitas — Corny 
bee \U 5, XIII 5 

3 Anguttara hil, ,n 126 Here such an expert is aspiring to the 
Brahma hearens (Kupa loha) only and is contrasted with the disciple 
of the Exalted One. 4 The passage is inccmclusn e inasmuch as it 
rulers to jheasure in itnb iesire for Juana after anb ntfs iunug Vue 
exercise of it — Comj 
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H. Of L»»t J»r the Ihqih asant. 

Conliourlitl Point . — That there is such a thing as lust- 
ing tor wliot is disagreeable. 

lrom the Commentary . — In tho butta passage:—' 1 Whalsoeter 
ftthnj he feels, pie leant, j awful, or neutral , he delights m and 
commend* that ft chug'— tho reference i* to erroneous enjoyment. 1 
Hut some, like tho L'UarSpathakai, emphasising the ‘delight* ui,* 
hold that one can deli D ht in painful feeling a* enjoyment of passion 
lownaUh 

[1] 1 h . — Do you go so far as to maintain that of tho 
boings who delight in tho painful, some wish for it, long 
for it, beck, search, hunt for it, and persist in cleaving 
to it? Is not rather tho opposite your genuine belief? 
You assent. Then how do you maintain your proposi- 
tion? 

[2] Can anyone have at once a latent bias of lust for 
painful fooling and a latent bias of aversion from pleasant 
fooling? 1 Will not these two forms of bias bo [really] 
directed inversely, the former craving pleasure, the latter 
hating pain? 

[.)] U.—But it 1 am wrong, was it not Baid by the 
Eraltod Ono: 'lie, time, crjnrt in complacency anil anti- 
Jialhy, licit jhtt in and comiiuntU ichatiocier Jcelliiy he feeh 
Jitro.,"/;, painful, n, mat, at, „„,l p crml , ^ 

Hence surely tl/ero is such a thing as lusting for the 
unpleasant ? ° 


° J -V a Xalaral Voire f„, Object , 

°f the Mind, 

Control et ted Poutt. — That in , 
wind is unmoral. ‘ 6 or °^J ec ^ s of the 

\ [*' **“5 'obligated to feeling. 
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From tie Conti lentary —Some, like tbe Pubbasehjas, bold that 
the sixth kind of objects of sense-experience, 1 coming after any of the 
file forms of sensations is neither moral nor nnmoraL 

[13 Th —If that be so, this craving must belong to one 
of the moral lndetermmates — to -wit, resultant or inopera- 
tive indetermmates — matter, Nibbana, or the organs and 
objects of tbe five senses But you mu6t deny this [as not 
doctrinal] 

Or what reason have you for dissociating this sixth 
form of ta 11 h v [natural desire or craving] from the lest? 
If you admit that a craving for objects of sight, sound, 
and so on is immoral, you must admit as much concerning 
the co oidination of these 

[2] Did not the Exalted One call craving immoral ? 
Does not this condemn your proposition ? Did he not call 
appetite (or greed) immoral? and is not craving for objects 
of the mind a hind of greed? 

[8] \our contention is that a craving for objects of the 
mind is an unmoral appetite, but you are not justified in 
using lobha with this qualification, when in the other 
hve modes 0 ! sense it is called immoral 

[4] Again, was it not said by the Exalted One ‘ JTl ns 
natmal desue is concerned tilth lebuth, is accompanied by 
ddijlit and lust, dallying lieic and t/ieie — to nit, dams <f 
sense, desnefoi ninth, desiu nit to hi c ajain '/ 2 

[5] P — But if I am wrong is not this [threefold] 
craving a crating for certain ideas or mental objects?* 

Hence Burely such a craving is as sucli immoral 

* The co ordination of different successive sensations as a concrete 

single percept and image — e g of orange colour, smell raunducss and 
certain other touches into an orange — was conceived by Buddhists as 
a sort of sixth sense m 

s batjyutta A«A , ni -tfl, Vin. Text t i 95 rca hng * non-existence 
for * prosperity (V i b h a v a may conceit ably mean either bu V the 
traditional reading is as the Commentary to the A if/ t atthu says, 
the goal of the Anmhilst omsts ) 

* ‘This is inconcliBiie because the utation shows nothing as to 
a noa-elh cai nature buv refer* to iho process of natural desire 
concerning a mental object — Coin;/ 
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Is Eiay Desire a Cause of III? 


2 81 


10 Of Desire fot hit as and the Caaxt of III 

Conti oieiUd Point — That tlie natural desire for objects 
of mind is not the Cause of 112. 

From the Commentary —Tins, too, is an opinion of 'the Fubba 
Sell) as and others The argument follons the preceding 

[1] Ih — What reason hate jou for dissociating this 
form of craving from the other five ? If yon admit that 
a craving for objects of sight, sound, and so on, is un- 
moral, you must admit as much concerning the co-ordina 
tion of these as ideas (percepts or images) 

[3 5] Continue to imitate the jnectdmy at (fitment, \III 9 



(\mmin /fin j of Good and Jiod 


MY 1. 


BOOK XIV 

1 0/ the Mutual Conxccutnenct* of Good and Had. 

Conti oi et Uil Point — That a basis 1 of bad thought is con- 
socutn e to a basis that is good, and com ersely. 

brom the Commentary — That which is good cannot directlj and 
mmiedintelj follow after vv hat is bad, nor com ersely Such reciprocal 
consecutivencss is anomalous Some, however, like the \fah5Muighi 
kas, hold that, inasmuch as one can both like and then dislike the 
same thing, therefore ^there has been, m such a case, reciprocal con 
secutiveness Good and bad thoughts cannot occur consecutively 
during the stages of jav ana (apperception) in one and the same 
process of cognition, inasmuch as each course of good or of had 
thought entails a distinct preliminary * adverting ’ of consciousness 

[1] Ih — You are implying that the adverting, 2 the 
adjusting of the mind arising for ethically bad conscious 
ness is precisely the adverting and adjusting of the mmd 
arising for ethically good consciousness. You say * No,’ 
while insiBtmg on your proposition Then you must mean 
that the good consciousness can arise without our advert- 
ing or adjusting the mind ? lou maintain the opposite to 
this? Then, if the good consciousness in question arise 
for a mind already adverted and adjusted, it must be 

1 TjUeeallv, ,rpot . «r .<'0nditiQnin? o stale, 

5 The seven terms characteristic ot this work should here be supplied 
see, e g , VII 5, 2 The Commentary here for the first time explains 
that ‘adverting’ (S\ attanfi = o vajjann) is the turning of the 
mind* from the subconscious life dux to full consciousness and that 
‘adjusting* (or ‘ aiming, pamdhi) is the farther move on to a 
definite mental object, and persistence thereon 



ii)l ( omminjltn / >J Oml mul 1) i / 2H.J 

■wrong to wiy that a basis o! what is b .1 is umsocutivo to 
what is good 

[il] Docs what is # bail arise for wrongly ihreUi.il alien 
tion? "ion assent Do you say ns much o| the gool 
which, according to you, is consccutno thereto ? Is it not 
truer to say that the good (Qiiscioushcss was j rtudid by 
rightly directed attention? \on agree I hen that bad 
thougiit cannot bo immediately const cutivo to tins good 
thought 

[J] A 0 ain, are you prepared to admit that thoukinf 
resignation follows immediately on that of senso desires? 
That the idea of btnovolenco follows immediately on that 
of malignity ? That the idea of kindness follows mime 
diately on that ol cruelty, the idea of lovo on tint of 
malevolence, pity on unkindness, sympathetic joy on 
spleen, equanimity on resentment * 

[4 bj She tame in ju»u at t* non npj In I to te/iilr the 
tit Mill halt oj tin piojnsitim, t> >cit, ‘ that a basis ol what 
is good is consecutive to n basis of nh-U is bad ? 

[7] M —But it I am wrong, you will admit that one 
cm fall in and out of love with one and the 'imo object ? 
barely then my proposition is right, that a bad thing is 
consecutive to a good thing and conversely 1 


2 Oj the Lti i (lojnntnt i j <S ti*e Hr j nut 
Control erU l Pont — That the sense~meclinnisin sluts 
all at once to life in tbo womb 
Prom the Commentary — Our doctrine lead cs ih.it at a [human] 
rebirth the development of the embryo* *cn<c-uiecbam*in or mind la 
not congenital, aa in the case of angelic* rebirth. In the huusn 
eiabrvo, at tho moment of conception, the eo ordinaling org in lui a a » 
nuna) and the organ of touch alone among the seme-organs, 

1 The parallel drawn is inconclusive, inasmuch as il rt'ers to 
pa« 4 WJt and its oppo'ito arisirg about the same ob,«t, nU to !*■* 
consecution of the moral and the immoral — Ct.mj 
* Opapatika 
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hmfoyomc Deiclopment 


XIV 2. 


are congenita! The remaining four organs (ej e and ear mechanism, 
smell and taste mechanism) take seventy seven days to come to birth 
and this is partly through that karma which brought about conception 
partly through some other karma 1 But some like the Pubbasehyas 
and the Aporaseliyas believe that the sivfold sense organism takes 
birth at the moment of conception, by the taking effect of one karma 
only, as though a complete tree were already potentially contained in 
the bud 

[1] 1 h — Do you imply that the sense mechanism 
enters the womb with all its mam and minor parts com 
plete, not deficient in any organ? lou deny [Then 
let us speak more m detail J \ou admit that the organ 
of sight starts bj consciousness seeking rebirth? 2 Now, 
you would not claim, for that questing consciousness that 
[at its taking efiect] hands, feet, head, ears, nostrils, 
mouth and teeth take their start? Why claim an exception 
in the case of the usual, or other sense organs ? 

[2] P A — Then you claim that four of the sense 
organs— eye, ear, smell, taste — come later into being 
Are you implying that, to bring this about, one makes 
karma m the mothers womb? You deny, hut jour 
position implies it 

lit — But you say, do you not, that in the embryo hair, 
down, nails, teeth, bones, appear at a subsequent Btige 
Do you imply a special embryonic karma done to bring 
these to birth? lou deny Then why assail my posi 
toon ? [3] Or it may be you do not admit the subsequent 

appearance of hair, etc ? But was it not said by the 
Lxalted One 

‘At fust tin kalala’ talcs hnth anti tl nice 
Hit 1 abbuda I Iteiefi )>n the ‘pesi jioux, 

Dei • h pm j as “ghana m its tin n 
A ow m the “ghana doth apjuai tlu hull, 

1 lie ilou n, tin nails l ml uhutiui tei fool 

1 These arc technic ilix called junaka kaciua and upattbam 
baku karma (rtpro luctivc and maintaining karmas) — toiijen 
dtut ,p lUf (tl 1) 

* I c the potenUiJ resultant of some dying man » last conscious act 
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Sinsutioti* us lltti-ro iau»»» I 'nits 


Anil ib ml. tin toother nj him tnl es, tin nl / 

The Mini tn in tther’s mnnb <1 >tU In e ami jrmi * r 1 

lienee it ib right to assign .1 liter app^tranco to hur, 
and bo forth 


J. (ij Immediate Conti fmbj m S' ns'. 

Contrail rtal Point — That ono hCiibation fallout » another 
as an unbroken fused sequence 

1 rom the Commentary — In vh w of tlio swift alterintions of seeing 
mul hearing nt performances of dancing and singing, some, liko the 
Uttar&pathakas, hold that the senso cognitions on»o in a muiu-vlly 
Upbroken succession 

[1] J h —))o yon imply that the mental id ter ting, 
adjusting, etc , 3 conjured uj> by usual consciousness is the 
«<« we as that conjured up by auditory consciousness I 
Would jou not afhrrn that this was wrong? And if wrong, 
do you mean that the auditory consciousness brings about 
no adverting or adjustment of mind Is not the opposite 
true ? But if it bo true, then jour proposition falls. 

[2j Again, jou agree that 'usual consciousness ' occurs 
to the person attending to a \isiblo object. But you cannot 
urge that auditory consciousness also occurs to such an 
one attending to a visible object. . . In other words, if 
usual consciousness liato only visiblo object as its object, 
and nothing else, the unbrokcnlj succeeding auditory con- 
sciousness must have the same kind of object only and 
nothing else . . . 

Our doctnue sajs 'Because of tyi and nuLU tJjects 
tutted cwwetoiuiifM Can jou substitute the words 

1 So jjttllt \i k, l -0(5, / if<it i, lv 4J0, cf ViIi/i fa, i. CJ. The 
Pali terms denote four stagis in f rial growth 

* I ik, can auditory coa«eiau-u3tss pa-siMy occur to cat n ho has out 
adverted or adjusted the uirnd? The argument u similar to that in 
\IV 1 Ilo’vcver 6Wiftly ono sense ope riu-on follows another, it t« 
judged that ‘adverting is an preliminary m 

1 bee above, \ III 9 

4 Snijatta Sii , »v 72 f , cf Uajknut Nii., u Z>3 
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‘ auditory consciousness’? You deny this. 1 But I repeat 
the question, and ask, Is tbo Suttanta thus? Nay, you 
say, the former quotation was alone right. But if your 
proposition be right, yon are implying that the given 
visual consciousness is none other than the given auditory 
consciousness. 

[3-t] The same argument holds whichever two of the 
five Linds of sense we take 

[5] U — But if I am wrong [consider any kind of 
dramatic performance], when there is dancing, singing, 
reciting, does not the spectator see objects, hear sounds, 
smell odours, taste tastes, and touch tangibles? Surely 
then it is right to say that the five kinds of seuse-cognition 
arise in unbroken unitary sequence. 2 


4. Oj the Outuard Life of an Anyau. 

Control ex ted Point — That the Ariyan ‘ forms ’ [of speech 
and action] are derived from the four primary qualities of 
matter. 3 

From the Commentary — The Uttarapathahas and others hold that 
An} an bpeech and action are material qualities derived, as such, from 
the four primary elements of matter, the Doctrine teaching that all 
material qualities are the four primary qualities of matter, or are 
derived from them ' 4 


> As heterodox. 

* ‘ Tho illustration is mconclasit e, because it only alludes to a mised 
state o! rapidly alternating grouped objects of mind, not to the succes 
sion m a unity.’— Corny, It is tantalizing that our historical materials 
concerning a ctrama, w’mda was apparently ill tra 'Wagnerian in pro- 
viding stimuli lor all the senses, are so slender 
3 Extended, cohesive, hot, and mobile elements, popularly colled 
earth, water, fire, air. 
f Af<y^?um« i 53; cf 183 
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the identity in the case of the manifesting of them and the 
latent bias 

[IT] This argument holds good foe the other sis. forms 
— enmity, conceit, erroneous opinion, doubt, lust of life, 
ignorance 

[8] A — But if I am wrong, may not an average worldly 
man, while thinking what is good or unmoral, be said to 
have latent bias, but not to be openly manifesting any of 
its forms ? 

Th — If you conclude from this that your proposition is 
right, you must equally admit that, whereas such a person 
may also be said to have lust, though he be not openly 
manifesting it, lust is different in kind from open mam 
festation of it 


b Oj Unconscious Outbursts of Con option 

Conti inerted Paint — That outbmsts of corruption take 
place unconsciously 

Fro> i 0 e Commentarj — Tbo Andhakfts for instance bold that lust 
and other wrong states may anso e\en in one wiio is attending to 
Impermanence, etc and besides, it bos been said Sometimes , 
Vaster Blutra hnja u>l cn ha u thinking 'I will attend to tie 
nnbe lutiful to a t tends to t f as beautiful 1 Hence wo are liable to 
mi oluntarj outbursts of corruption 

[1] Th — You imply that such outbursts come under the 
non mental categories — matter, hibbana, organ or object 
of sense Are they not nther to bo classed as lust- 

ndden, bate ridden, dulness ridden mind, as immoral, coi- 
rupted consciousness, tho existence of winch jou of course 
admit ? 

1 Sa.}yMa. K'U. IU 'EW kTii tj-tV. of. Oia, width 

for subhato manasikaro t Iti, subbato agaccbati The 
speaker U King Udena com tiding with 1 1 1 tola 13h5radvoja Cf 
I tn Texts, L 302 f w "Of, „S2 f 
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1. 0/ fhmre n* mh'itnt ij Jlciioilf isoi,*. 

i < ntit Kitrl /'* tut —That last for the thin** of f he 1. 1 j 1 
hen aid 13 inherent to nut metaled therein 

tn « tl t Co nifnl trj — Jo»t ** icn« 1 it 1 •* * u« i ibmat In l’^ 
worll « I sir.--' t iptrifiKP %;> ! art ajj 1 s > L<> i ula 5^1 n it t v e J t t 
t r hfo m the 1 1 pi heiiti s an l ita trupv f ***« i« »u h*l l, !»j t* * 
Vn Ihitu uiltlo Sanmuuji) to lw a* «'tU t ' 

[1] Ui — \ou imp!; tint the deairo which Kcohi uUnn- 
mint m Jh ina, the de iro which seel3 rihirih n the 
hcauns, and the delimiting, under \ recent conditio i«. 1 1 
celcslnl blitt'S 1 iro«ll llirio concomitant, coetiwnt, asso- 
ciate 1 ami conjoined with their re>pective kind* of co i* 
sciousntj.3, are one in gcnesia and cc-sition, one in Hit 
a id object with tlioso kind* If joa den}, \o ir prOi* «»ti n 
hlU 

f-‘l Is a desire for sound inherent an I mein K. I in the 
-phcrc ol sound, or h \ desire (or the other ob^ta of -vn o 
mlnruit and included in thur re^icctiie* sjhcrta * W li j* 
not aftirw hero instead ol denying * 11 the dt-irca ire to 
be dented here, neither can jou a them them m the c\ v of 
tho heaven*.* 

[ ) 1] Tho same arguments apply to the (leaira for tl t 
thing* of tho Arujn hcnena. 

[5] I h — But if jon admit that we oi) sj-eak of 
sensuous lusta aa inherent and included 121 '1 0 world of 
tense experience, it is a irel} right to afhrm amlogoca 
destrea m the ci a of tlio Ifup-i in I Arupa Ltzvcns. 3 
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Th «'H> ‘Undcclaud’ 


8 °/ the Uummal an,l t)ie tl 
Cotihot cited Point • — That » 

»“ Co, mn 13 “"-oral 


XIV 8 


m ‘««™ .1 ia„ Blun Z P ,‘ eJ '° spmdabv. o,,' ,° 

arr™.“ l “ "" J V 11 ‘ * 1 ‘ *) « a\ 0 “. '• 


JOU may not do t ’ ° ,fian and object of cons ciou s 

°^rcr^ Twasaess - 

*™ZZ7; onC*™J™ ot result, 

“ ol say also -.J ar't!,’ , ‘l‘i" l “" e ’" 0 ,a l’“ AndJj*'' 

declare one at t, , ^ ltoJ(lu °f Uiona , d d,(J 

' '"“ «*. . ;.::i;r'/ * 

, , , J m t/u 

*ee abm »-\r> — 


^ee abote, \ jj o 3 

?.nhT\Y, \“ s ’ ■— w • 

c * »*.*., WV*” 43 ‘beir measure 
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Of the U ninchulc.il 


XIV. 9. 


[1] Th. — Then, you must bo prepared to elasa them 
among the category of the * Unincluded,’ to wit, as Path, 
Iruit, Nibbma, aa one of the Four Paths, or Four Fruits, 
as one of the Factois of Enlightenment — which you may 
not do. 

[2] P —But if I am wrong, why do you admit that a 
worldly person [in Jhana3 may be called passionless as to 
sense desires, but deny that he has lost all erroneous 
opinion ? 

Surely then it is right to say that erroneous opinion 
* may enter into 4 the Unmcluded * 
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BOOK M 

I. Of Corrdition tu tjxancall / jtxtd 

Control tried Point —That one phenomenon cm 1 o ro- 
tated to another m ono way only 

■Tro»i il e Commentary —Sonic Id o the M&V-&uti£hibM boll th». 
il ati j thing bo correlated to another u it* moral conJ tioi cr taourc 
(brotu) • it Is not correlated to that other by « ty of [sab, tel [object 
or of contjgujtv, or of iiujnediato sncetwion.* Or II anyth n„ 
bo correlated to another as Its object, it is not correlated to that other 
by Way of contiguity, or immediate succession 

[1] Th —But take tbo attituJo of investigation,* » not 
that correlated both as moral condition and as dominance ? 
}.oti assent Then jour proposition fills through 

Again, is not proJomin mi desire to do tho dominant 
factor m coexistent mental states? If so, wo ought to 
admit a dual correlation by way of {i J doroui nice, [u ] co- 
existence [2] Tho same holds when energy is tho dominant 
factor Or if dominant energy be considered as ‘controlling 
power* or faculty (indriya), wo ought to admit a dual 
correlation by way of dommanco and controlling power 
Or if wo consider dominant energy as a fictor of the Pith, 4 
we ought to admit a dual correlation by way of domm mce 
and path or means (mag go) [)} The samo holds when 
apperception* is tho dominant factor Or if dominant con- 
sciousness he considered as nutriment (or cause, \har&\ 

1 Srt> hum, f> i * 391, } 7 

177, n. a. Tlus in tens* of hetu t* 
a in o li a =* p <t a u S ** utleU ge -ice, co 3<rs t * o<hn g, 6 fct- 

4 l>i t tu la thu connection u un obbretfctaoa for jaranu-efttu, 
apperceptional consciouiness. 
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Of Con elation as fpectftcaUif fixed 


W 1 


wo ought to admit a dual correlation by way of dominance 
and nutriment. [4] The argument bolds when we consider 
conscious dominance a3 controlling power, or investigation 
as a dominant factor, or, again, as part of tho Path, or 
means 

Once more, if, on adequately revering an Anjan 
phenomenon, 1 reflection arises having that phenomenon 
as its dominant object, no ought here to admit tho dual 
relation— dominance and object 

[5] Or again, if this or that previous moral consciousness 
be related to this or that subsequent moral consciousness 
as consecutive, and is also repeated, have we not to admit 
here tho dual correlation of contiguity and repetition? 2 3 
[6] The same being valid for immoral states? [7} The 
same correlation being valid if, for moral, or immoral, we 
substitute 'inoperative' or ‘unmoral’ etates? 

[8] 3J — Nevertheless, you admit the definitely distinct 
modes of correlation, 6uch as 'moral condition, or hetu,’ 
contiguity, immediate succession? Then surely my pro 
position is right 


2 Of Recifrrocal s Correlation 

Controicrted Point — That whereas actions are conditioned 
by ignorance, we may not say that ignorance is conditioned 
by actions 

1 D ha mm a, te, a Path, a Fruit, hibbana corruptions ex 
tirpated or not jet extirpated On this specific culture see Com 
peruh !.’?«, pp 53, 69 

* A sevan a from asevoti.to sene Q\er and over again (a+ai 
or a i, to bind, hence Co be a pendant, or dependent), is a difficult term to 
translate In the Compendtum (p 192, § 12) ue used ‘succession,’ but 
repetition, or even retention, is in Borne respects better The Burmese 
translators render by ‘repetition bo as to form a habit , hence 
habitual repetition 

3 Anna m anna, or one another The discourse shows that a 
classification of relations in recent philosophy has been anticipated 
See Hon Bertrand Russell a Our Knowledge of the External World, 
etc London, 1914, p 47 See Appendix P a c o a y a 
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From the Commentary — This new, held, for n» twice, by ibo 
Mahfisaughih&s, is mot by tho opposito doctrine that there is a 
reciprocal conditioning obtaining between ignorance and action*, and 
so on 1 

[1] l'h — But is not ignorance coexistent with action? 2 3 
If SO/ hero is a rccipiocal coirelation [namely, of coexist- 
ence] , 

[2] Again, ' grasping is conditioned by craving.’ Now, is 
it wrong to say that craving is conditioned by grasping? 5 
Yes, jou say. But tho argument above is valid hero also. 

[3] .1/.— ‘Birth, bhikhhus, is conditioned by decay and 
death, tho tendoncy to become is conditioned by birth ’ — is 
the Suttanta thus ? 

27t.— No. 

M . — Neither is tho reciprocal conditioning correlation 
between ignoranco and activities reciprocal, nor that be- 
tween craving and grasping. 

[ 4 ] Th. — 'Mind anil body , bin Wens, are conditioned by 
rein th conxciousntss , aiul tins by mind and laxly ' — is tho 
Suttanta thus? 4 

H.— Yes. 

Th, — Then the conditioning relation may be reciprocal. 


3. Of Duration. 6 

Controicrtcd Point. — That duration js predetermined. 

Prom the Commentary". — Taking the word duration (addha) in 
the sense of period of tune, they * who bold this opinion base it oa the 

1 Namely, in the ratteen samuppada formula; see Vi 2. 

* Sanhh arena. ‘Here only non meritorious activity is meant 
The correlation between this and ignorance ms) bo analyzed into 
“ related by way of co existence, reciprocity, presence, continuance, 
association.” *■ — Corny 

3 Here ‘grasping” excludes k & m a-grasping (which = t a n h Sj — 
Co’ny Oa the four * graspmgs ' see Bud P*y Pth-, pp 323 f 

* Sayjutla-Xth , ui. 114. 

5 The opponent evidently uses addh$ in ibis sense, soggestneof 
M Bergson’s concept of tune. 

* No adherents ore named Possibly the Vodbahfl^, See abore,\I 9 
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fcutta quoteS below Tlio argument seeks to show that no mterral 
whateter is predetermined, except as mere tune notion Bat matter, 
etfl , when meaning the fi\e aggregates (bodily and mental) is pre 
determined 

[1] Th — Then must duration be one of the five aggre 
gates, which of course it is not This holds good whether 
you take past, 1 [2] future, or present duration [3] J\ow, 
you say that any past aggregate, bodily or mental, consti- 
tutes past duration , any future, any present aggregate, 
future or present duration respectively Then are there 
five past durations, live future, five present durations ? 

[43 fifteen durations in all? Or, if tliej are regaided as 
twelve past, future, present organs and-objects of senee, 
are there thirty-six durations in all ? 

[5] Oi if we consider them as eighteen elements, are 
there fifty four durations? or as controlling powers 2 aie 
theie sixty six durations? 

[0] Opp — But was it not Baid by tho Exalted One 
* Theie ate these thiec subjects of (Uscouisc, 3 bhihl hits — 
uhich ate the thte< 1 Out may talk about past time 
“ 1 hus uas it in tunes past Ot about Jutuic tutu “ rhtis 

util it be injutuu turn s * Or ah nit tin pment "2 Aim is 
it non at l ies<nt ’ '** * ♦ 

Hence surely duration is predetermined ? 


4 Oj Instants, Moments 3 itecotuh of 1 tin 
Conlioieited Point — That anj stroke of time is pie 
determined 

Prom the Con mcnlary — The same argument is followed as m the 
foregoing > 


1 Insert X m a n l S in PTb tditioa 
1 faeo aba\ o, p 15 f a hath2ial!htini 

« Angultara btl 1 197 Cf p 9o CO 

* hliajjo, laja, muhutts 10 ‘instant* >»1 ‘moment 10 
‘moments ■= 1 ‘second’ There is no me <*«re/ coincidence between 
second and in u h u 1 1 a 
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and say, (imt ot arahantsh* and 

as identical mth 6U pramuudana 

“ e “\ v _1hen, 1 s the deea, “ ; n ae = Tbe n it must . 
things a mundane thing? 

snpramnndane. 


^ousnet'lr'sapramandanB ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

. MUrJ - lm " 


C»»"°. crl f .'pramandme , ml 

d - S?. 


uiuudan® that - - 

B. aryu, “"“' 1 


8 n. »- (“" , ‘' l “ , ‘ i) aUon oi con 

, ,„ That to attam ces 

then, ho 

oi sense, or 

t0 (21 Su»‘ tor “ 6 ^ oi „ttat categorj -C"»J 

L*——— 
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1 ) tnci and D ith 


9 Oj luinceim) 


Cnitr nth l Pnnt — ' That a person may die while lu n 
stato of trance 

Iron t}« Comtaentary — T1 o IUjafcinkoii and oiher« holl tl it 
sit co lifo is so uncertain otcn ono who has alUineJ In JhSna lo tram 
uiaj die, no less than an j ono cUe Tho argument shows that tlcro 
Is 1 a tuuo for dj mg and (or not djint, 

[1] i7» — You must, then, admit that, while in that state, 
ho has all tho wuiifnJ symptoms" betokening death— -to wit 
in mental contact, feeling, perception, tohtion, conscious- 
ness But you agreo that all moribund menial bj mi toms 
aro absent Hence your proposition falls through 

[2] You will further agree with tins not only that for 
ono in a state of franco ts all mental h/e in abeyance, but 
also that death is accompanied by contactual, emotional, 
volitional, and cognitno symptoms 1 

[8] Morco\cr, can poison weapons, or fire affect the body 
of ono m trance? You deny * You assert, on the con 
trary, that those causes of death cannot affect him Then, 
can you maintain your proposition? 

[4] Or do you now maintain that poison, weapons, or 
fire can affect Ins body?* Then, is hia attainment not 
genuine? 

/f' 1 — But in opposing my proposition you imply that 
there must be some pnncij lo of certainty (or umlonmly) 
by which one is assured of not dying while in trance If* 
you say that such an assurance does not exist, your 
proposition cannot stand 

[5] Lh —But ono who 13 enjoying usual consciousness 
is not dying, even though there bo no uniform prmciple 0 f 
certainty by which ho is assured of being kept from death 
Hence l assert as much of one who 13 in trance 


‘ .Keit for &amapanu*j a satnacSja. 
* Th a word is not in tho Pah text 


’ Because of the abnormal r «nrcr of his alts, ament- Com , 

Ho because of (he bodj s natural hahihUe* Henca th.,* 

is no abnormal po w*r in tie aUamcnent. -Com v “ ’ 

'"**■***■ <« p ,„ 



10 - Of Trance 


Sl'miual l„ mcc 

M' 10 

“ "/>«),«, t]^ . 

r Sphere v 7i conscious 

Conti oict Ud Point — 'PJiof * 

““"“W Vlcrc ' ranC ° to rolnctk 

i row the Co 

t: r - rtr ”.?i 

“■»JM.ie SSj S - l 1 ^ ° f duh “». also™, r “ S 

" ndere ' 3 ” d -" r - 

““yo U ‘“/r 008 ,s ' mbou ‘ 

. 1 “ = ““" «■“ hI, 




5 „0 Kama a. 1‘rocc. and 1‘mU't 

sriss* ■* s£ ssws 

1 »c™“ulio„ ? Of course 

—IB a different thing affim proposition 

not Then neither J , anmc accumulation is 

W As r’ th° tarml? Ton deny? hut think! Ton 
coexistent n.th ko (or good) karma is 

““V , l JLuc nccumuhtion? No? Nay 

raCmulation and also inseparably conjoined tilth corre 

'TrfsimSy for demeritorious (or had) karma 

m Am n, you admit of course that 1 men is coexistent 
u nneciousness and has a mental object but you do not 
"a t as much of its accumulation That is to say, you 
°™e that karma, being coexistent irith consciousness, is 
Sen off [as mental process) «hen consciousness is 
i ml fin off But by your view of the different nature of 
£22 accumulation, you hold that when consciousness 
™ karmic accumulation does not [necessarily] stop 
I that we may get a cessation of harm a as conscious 
process, and a continuation of 1 armic accumulation as 

Pr °r5] C \ou admit, further, that karmic accumulation is 
where karma is * Surely this implies that an act (kamm a) 
and its (accumulation or) conservation is one and the same 
thing And that the conservation of karmic energy 

being where karma is result is produced from that conserva 
tion and that you must conclude that there is no differ 


i Karma is conjoined with consc ousness its accumulation by 
the thesis is automatic hence the vacillation. — Corny 

* Kammamhi=kamme sati or pati((hite ‘Where 
there is karma, or where it is established, the accumulating begins 
but the latter lasts till results mature JuBt as the seed retains all 
the plant energy till it sprouts. — Co it j 
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Ithntion in Gaiaaluin / 


JOj 


Fron 0 e Corn entarj — This now js derived by its adherent* 
notably the Hetuvidms from the Suit a quoted below But the words 
at the Exalted One were spoken to show how the arising of happiness 
in others is conditioned Producing; happiness la others is not like, 
bestow ng food upon them henco the citation is inconclusive 

[1] lh — Your proposition implies that one can also 
cause misery m others But you deny this, while you 
maintain the opposite with respect to happiness 

[2] You imply further that you can hind over your own 
happiness to another, or others’ happiness, or his own 
happiness, to another You deny To whom then ? 

lou imply, finally, that anyone causes another to act 
for him, that ODe s own welfare and ill are wrought by 
another, that one acts while another experiences 

[3] 11 — But did not the venerable Udajm say ‘ Vcnlj 
of many vnhaipincsscs doth the Ljaltrd One nd ns, many 
happuicssis doth he bestow upon «*, < J manj bad things loth 
he m d na, many good things doth he lcst< w upon its ’ I 1 

Hence one may hand on happiness to another 


4 Of Attending to All at Once 
ContiQicited Pnnt — That one can attend to everything 
simultaneously 

Fro i the Co icntarj — Attention baa two aspects according as 
na consider the method, or the object of attention To infer from the 
observed transience of one or more phenomena that * all things are mi 
lennanent’ is attention ns [inductile} method But in attet ding to 
past things no cannot attend to fuluxe things. l\e attend in a 
certain thing m one of the tune relations This is attention by way of 
object of consciousness Moreover when we attend to present things 
we ore not able at the present moment to attend to the conscious 
ness by which they arise Veiertheless some like the Pubbaseiijas 
and Aparaseliyaa, because of the Word, ‘ All thmyt arc i > per anent, 
bold that in gcncrabzing we can attend to all t Jungs at once * \nd 
because they hold that in so doing we must aI«o attend to the con 
sciousness by which we attend the argument takes the line as stated 


* ZT ijhi in Aii , b 447 
* S&bbe saakhare 


ekato manasikaeoti — Cortij 



801 Well-doing thiough Another's Mind. XVI. 2. 

[3] And was it not said by the Exalted One . — 

‘ *Tts thou alone dost nor). thnu 1 1 il d< cds , 

*2 is thou alone dost make thyself cm rupt , 

'Tts thou alone dost Uaic the wrong undone , 

’Tts than alone dost purify thyself. 

Self-w i ought is channels amt impurity, 

Xone may lit s brothel's hunt 1 malt undijihd ' li 

Hence it is surely wrong to soy that one can control the 
mind of another. 

[1] M . — But have not some admittedly won power and 
authority? Surely this includes control over others* 
minds 


2. Of Assisting Anothu's Mind 

Controurtcd Point . — That one can help the mind of 
another. 

The Commentary merely ranges this under the preceding discourse 

[1] Th . — Do you mean that one cau so help another as 
to hid his consciousness not to lust or to hate, or to be 
bewildered, or to he corrupted? Or that pne may 
bring forth in the heart of another any of the moral condi- 
tions, to wit, disinterestedness, love, understanding, or any 
of the five ‘ controlling powers [of enlightenment], to wit, 
faith, energy, mindfulness, concentration, understanding, 
etc. . . . (the remainder agrees verbatim luth XVI. 1). 


3. Of making Anotha Happy according to his Deserts. 
Conlrocci ted Point . — That one can bestow happiness on 
others. 3 

* laterally, 1 another ’ 

* ZMamnnipada, verse 164 

3 One can bestow the conditions of happiness to some esteat hut 
not the actual state of mind 
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UUiilu.it m Gof rali-tuj .503 

froit the Conn icntarj — ' This mow is dimed by ill ndheroit* 
notably the Ilctuviklms, from tho butt* juotcd b«!o« 1. it (ho word* 

of tho Exalted One were spoken to show Low tho anting of lii| pines* 
in others fa conditioned Producing hvppmcs* m oilier* la not like 
bestowing food upon them , hence the citation is njcetiflusue 

[1} lh — Your proposition implies that one tan atoo 
Cftuso misery in others. But >ou deny this, while you 
maintain tho opposite with respect to happiness 

[2] You imply further that you can hand o\cr jour own 
happiness to another , or others’ happiness, or lus own 
happiness, to another You deny. To whom then? 

You imply, finally, that anjone causes another to act 
for him, that one’s own welfare and ill are wrought hy 
another, that one acts while another experiences 

[3] 11 — But did not tbo icncrablo Udiy in say * Vm /</ 
nj man y unhaj pint su* doth the LxulU l Out i if us, many 
happiness x doth he btxtou vjmm us, of many ba l flinijs th th 
In nd it*. Many good (Jang* dt (h Ac Ubtou. upon us’ I 1 

Hence ono may band on,happiness to another. 


4 Oj 1(0 ndut j to III at Once 
Conti ou lied Point —That ono can attend to everything 
simultaneously 

Pron the Co » n tentary — Attention bo* two aspects, according at 
vo consider tin) nit tho 1 or the object of attention To infer from the 
observed transience of one or mote phenomena that * all thing* are nn 
permanent' is attention as [inductive} method J5ut in atU i ding to 
past things, we cannot attend to future thing*. lie attend to a 
certain thing in one of the tune relations. This is attention bj way of 
object of consciousness Moreover, when we attend to present things 
we are not able at the {resent moment to attend to the conscious- 
ness bj which they arise Nevertheless some, like the Pubbaselnas 
and Vparuselij&8, because of the Word, ‘ All Ihmjt ire ti j cn anent, 
hold that in generalizing we can attend to all things at once * \i 1 
because they hold that in so doing we must also attend to the coo 
sciousness by which we attend, the argutn nt takes the line as stated. 


1 if yAcpnt ft«d, a 447 

* Sabbe sankhare ekato raanaslkaro t u 


. — ten j 



30b The Range oj Attention \M 4 

[1] Ih . — Do you imply that we know the consciousness 
by which we so attend ? \ou deny 1 But I ash you again 
— now jou assent 2 Then do wa know a3 consciousness the 
consciousness by which we so attend ? lou deny But I 
ask jou ogam — now you assent Then is the subject of 
consciousness its own object? lou deny But I ask you 
again— now you assent Then do we experience mental 
leachon by the same mental reaction ? Do no feel a feel- 
ing by that feeling? And so on foi perception, volition, 
cognition, applied thought, sustained thought, zest, mindful- 
ness, understanding ? If you deny, you undo jour previous 
affirmations 

[2] When we attend to the past as past, do we then attend 
to the future as future ? lou deuy But I ask you agarn 
— now you assent Bat this commits you to a collocation of 
two parallel mental processes. And this holds if I sub- 

stitute ‘ present ’ for ‘ future ’ And if you claim that 
we can, while attending to the past as past, attend also to 
the future as such, and to the ■present as such, we get a 
collocation of three parallel mental processes And — 

[3-4] [wo may ring the changes with] the same argument 
on other permutations of the time relations 

[5] P d —But was it not said by the Exalted One 
' U hot he by wisdom doth disci ; n and see 
“Impermanent is eicrythmg in lift 1 ' 

Then he at all this sujfi nng feels disgust 

Lo t herein lies the naif to punty 

ff hen he by teisdoin doth discern and see, 

That “ Lieiythuiy tn life i* found fo III ’ ” 

That “ Liaythxng in hje is I old of Soul 1 ’ 

* Then he a£ all this snJTuiii gfcch disgust 

Lo ! hitivi his the nay to pit? ity ’ i 8 
Hence wo can attend to all at once 
1 Because it cannot be subject and object at once — Corny 
1 Because we are already aware of the nature of our thought in 
general or because of the thesis advanced — Corny 
3 Pit of the Brethren, senes 676 678, ascribed to Viuu Eondauiia, 
the first among the first file disciples to grasp the new go'pel 
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5. Oj Mattel as a Moral Condition (he tit). 1 

Conti oicikd Votnt.— Thai material qualities are moral 
conditions. 

From (he Commentary — 'Condition ' [hetuj uiay signify more 
specially one ot tho moral conditions or inouics and their opposites : 
appetite — disinterestedness, hate — lot e, ilulncss — intelligence; or, more 
generally, nny condition or causal relation whatever. 1>qw, the Uttar 5- 
p-vthakas make no Buch distinction, hut rely ing on tho letter of tho 
Word — ‘the four primary quahtut* are conditions [of secondary 
qualities ']^ claim that bodily or material qualities may bo [moral] 
conditions 

[1] Th. — Your view implies that (i.) material qualities 
must act as one or other ot tho sis motites ot moral or 
immoral conduct, (»i.) they have a mental object or idea, 
having the properties of mental adverting, adjustment, etc. 3 
From both of these implications jou dissent, henco you 
cannot mointain your position. 

[2-3] Indeed, you are ready to maintain the contrary of 
(it.), that proposition being quite true when applied to the 
six. moral conditions, but untrue of material qualities. 

[4] U . — But are not the four primary qualities conditions 
of tho secondary matonal qualities that are denied from 
them? 3 Of course you assent. Henco, the four being 
material, material qualities me conditions [however you 
understand ‘ conditions 


G. Mathr and Concomitant Moial Conditions. 

Conlioicitid Point 4 — That material qualities are accom- 
panied by moral conditions. 

1 On Budilhngho-sa’a analysis of b e t n, see Bud. Puj. _BlA_, p. 274, 
n 2 The alternative meanings above are known as hetuheto, or 
India (root), and pnecaya-hota On heta, see Compendium, 
p 279. 

* Extended, cobesn e, calorific, and mobile element! (Coro/entfiuin, 
p. 2DS, and abo\e. 

» bee VIII V 
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Hath i an<l 1 [anility 


wr 7 


"" . the Co u icolori/ Tho to roym. Ju.cru.loa apphc. !lt „ 

w V',r Tlnl 18 (l 1 l,1 “ 3 ' musl lo ac comjnnied hy one or 
“T (> a 811 r° ll ' e3 0r condlt,ons . either good or 
had, (u) they haio a menial object or idea, haling t) 10 

\Tj [T-2]) m “ d ' Crt “ S ' " d J ustm “‘- e!e (see 

[2] If you admit that disinterestedness, loie, and tho 
other four, as moral conditions, Into a mental object and 
imoho montil adierting adjustment, otc , then you must 
describe material qualities in the same terms [31 a™ 8 , 
that bo so, you cannot deny either attnbule to material 
qualities m ,hout eqmillydonymg it to tho moral conations 
® U ~, Bu j 18 no ‘ maKor ln aausal relations? y oa 
Then it is surely right lo say material qualities are 
accompanied by (moial conditions or] mollies 


7 0/ Matte, Morally Goolo, Bat! 

qmUbes - <■ > e°° d 

bad —and that among B uoh acta we reckon ,nt . ^ are a ° od or 
by gesture and language 3 hold that the ° f ° at th °ught 

therein are [morally] good or bad P J ool motions engaged 

[1] 111 —Do you mean to imply that , 

ties have a mental object, and the nronorl * ,nal ‘ 
adierting of adjustment, etc ? Surely you atr ° / DeDi ' vI 
opposite is true? [2] And that, nherai von ™ h °‘ tte 

those things of ihe three moral motives or condV ledl ““ 6 
of the fii e moral controlling powers ral thaw ^ d ll0Ils ’ a ”d 
case of material qualities [ ] 6y d ° not m ‘he 

(u ) [4 6] The same argument holds good for me , 
qualities as immoral b or m atenal 

* ^ ee XVI 5 From ^ o Commentary • 

Bud Ptj Elh. p 217 Vxblanga V 13 



M lit/ r on I hot) i 


Hit} 

[7J MS —But is not Wwv (inor d action) o' ’y an I of 
speech uthtr good or had d Surely If en rintei^al *jr thl^i 
[engaged thcrun] arc aBo either good or b id i 


ti Of 1 1 ill,! ilt It till. 

( tuboitrtt l i’mit — Tint mail ml qualities nro remits 
[of Karma]. 

1 to k 0 1 Ci> i»* ent ir j — Sou c luo t'la \r<liiiku »n ! ^4 1 i ljs.«, 
loll that, juot as ronKioitniM an l ha t nco i uni till >4 nrlw 
Lccau*o o( harm* that bu Keen wru i>ht, so aKi ti i 
torjiorcil] i{ualmt4 mum* m rci ilt« (of Kenas] 1 

[l] Jit — Do you mem to imply Out nutter i* of Ho 
nature of Itthng, pit wimble, painful, or nctiinh tint ti- 
is conjoined with feeling, with mental reaction, an 1 utlnr 
phases of consciousness, tint it has tho j roperites of mental 
averting, adjustment, etc ? la not the contrary tf e ci->o 1 
If you a^ent, J°u cannot maintain your propoaitio i 

[i] \\\ tlioso things aro mental characteristics, not 
material But you wish to seo m matter a ‘result’ of 
Karim, without the mental characters which arc the i ro 
per tics of ‘result ’ 

[J] 1 tj — But is not consciousness and its couwOimt lut 
attributes, which nri«e through actions done, •risJt*'* 
Surely then in Bcri if qualities which arise thro igh 
actions done, aro t jually ‘ result "* 
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Of Celestial Malta ^y r g 

From tie Comnenlar j —Some liU » j, , 

7"». '*«■> ■» the product T, !;“!'! ^f* 1 **' Uat ««. 
° '““Jfsire, belong, therefore to *? rli t™* h<»>ensj 

iSZZZZ.-*-* 

«ipt.,?o7o )“har, s ”ritn le T tfei tm terms *> 

Jbana, as seeking rebirth on those seeim S attainment in 
“?« I— t co°nd.C as .^2?' h ™^PP.ly 
seeLs that attainment and that ta) *r, ^ 1 mmd that 

that happiness , as eoe7stl““th sn^ to « “ 

conjoined with it, one with it in <r a nd ’ associated, 
physical basis, as having the g f 313 ' ln c essation, m 

S r^7~:fhrr 1,: L 

either of the other worlds of existence * l Mt '™ s Jol >e m 
relied 'belonging to' either ri se 0 Bbould eurelv l a 

Immaterial Heafens " ^ Vat0 ™ 1 Patens o/the 


spheres is included among , ‘he da^thetS ^ 

?t£££^ 

ta -*- *- &" SEU- *■ ■ — 

[1] n ~S,m,lm to [ 1 ] xvi 9 

t-J And you cannot maintain m,,- . 

U,0t “ corresponding lust for lb* obj«ta'o7b adfflll| mg 

},*ee Cot pend tut i, p 81 n o W of «««« 



mo. (irllll/llWf Ittlpi Jll 

mg, taste ami touch is ono of the dili in the sphere of 
eich of the respccthcly. 1 

(ViJ If >ou cannot attain (ho Litter, you cannot mike an 
exception of iho former. 

[i] Xexfc with rignrd to (ti.) luat for life on the Amp i 
[unnuteri \l) piano as .1 datum thereof — nij lir^t arg mi out 
used .1 ho i o (\ VI. J>> holds g«?J. ['/, 6]. M dot -i toy second 
used nhoio (XVI. 10, ti). If >our projKmtiou is to stand, 
then a dcuiro for each sense object must bo among tho 
elemental data of tho uplicto of that particular object. You 
cannot make an exception of tho dcsiro for life in tl.u 
imuntcrial sphere. 

[7] .1 —Itut is not desire for hfo m tho piano of &en*e 
jkumadh itu] among tho elemental data of that jdmo^ 
Thou surely >ou cannot make an exception na to deurt 
for lifo In tho ROpi and ArOpt spheres 

» Itiipa iuai refer to <t) mailer, (le) risible object. (ei ) v »jl <rv 
or lit a veil of ‘cJlcvtial’ matter, where sight a-prm.W the taoro 
ammat seme* f.u»t for the object* of the other kji.cs j* l/tjvd <.* I 
ill tho argument not so much to oj po.o r u p a ivv (u , h to otlu r it i' rt - 
objects, as to oppovo conceivable If unfamiliar parslbD — Mat u 
included in the sphere (or heaven) of sound,’ tij.’l tic —to the fa. il vr 
inoro ambiguous ‘datuo included In the sphere (or heaven) ot IlSpa.' 

* Desire, * loner * or higher. i» aJwaj* »» tlemint In the Kama J >«* 
or world of matter, terrestrial, infernal, »ulr«!e<f al b-t he r^r, tit 
orthodox doctrine, in the Hup* cr Aiup\ «cr r J« 
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The Uahant a$ beyond Mu it 


XUI 1 


BOOK \\ II 

1 Of an It ahant haunt Lcaimulatin j 1/iiif 

Conti on lied Point — That there is accumulation of merit 
in tho case of an Arahant 

Froi » tie Comwent irj — This a an opinion carelessly lormcA by 
such as the Andhatas that because an Arahant may be seen dis 
tnbuting gifts to the Order, saluting shrines, and 60 on, he is occumu 
latmg merit Tor him who has put away both merit and demerit if 
lie were to norl merit ho would be liable to \i ork e\il as w oil 

[1] Th — If the Arahant have accumulation of merit, you 
must allow he may also have accumulation of demerit 
And [2] you must equally allow that he achieves meritorious 
karma, and karma leading lo the imperturbable, 1 that lie 
does actions conducing to this or that destiny, or plane of 

rebirth, actions conducing to authority, mlluence, riches, 
adherents and retainers celestial or human prospenty 

[3] You must further admit that, in his karma, he is 
heaping up or unloading, putting away or grasping, scat 
tering or binding, dispersing or collecting 2 3 4 If he does 
none of these things, but haviug unloaded, put away, 
scattered dispersed, so^abides, your proposition is untenable 

[4] A — But may not an Aiahant give gifts — clothing, 
alms, food, lodging, medicaments for sickness, food, drink ? 
Slay he not salute shrines, hang garlands on them, and per 
fumes and unguents? May he not mphe consummate 
oblations before them ? You admit this But these are all 
merit accumulating acts 

1 See p 190 m2 * See I 2 § 6S 
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2 Of hahants and bntimly Death 

Conti oia ted Point ■ — That an Araliant cannot ha\o an 
untimely death. 

From the Commtnlar j — From carelessly grasping the Sutta cited 
below, some — to wit, the R jaginkas and Siddhntlhikas — hold that 
since an ^.rahant is to experience the results o f all his karma before he 
cun complete existence therefore he cannot die out of duo time 

[1] Th — Then are there no murderers of Arahants ? 
You admit there tie [2] how when anyone takes the hie 
of an Araliant, does he take away tho remainder of hfe 
from a living man, or from one who i9 not living? If ifao 
former, then you cannot maintain your proposition If tho 
latter, there is no murder, and jour admission is wrong 

[з] Again, you admit that poison, weapons, or fire may 
get access to tho body of an Araliant It is therefore clear 
that an Arahank may suffer sudden death [4] But if you 
deny, then there can be no murderer 

[и] ItS — But was it not said by the Exalted One ‘ £ 
declaie, bhillhut, that time cannot be destination [of I ai into 
cncijy] tic the outcome of deeds that hair been deliberately 
uioiir/ht and console d has been expenenud, uhethci that 
destitution be undo j itsent conditions, oi m the next or in 
a subsequent series of conditions ' ** 

Hence there is no untimely dying for an Arahant 

1 Anguttaia-Nik , v 292 f , and above p 2GC The Commentary 
paraphrases this passftgo in detail The following is an approximate 
rendering The commentator follows the negative form of statement 
in the Pali of the Sutta which is rendered above in positive form 
' I do not leclare (na vad ami) the annulment — that is the completo 
cutting off of the recoil (pativatuma pancchinnabhavag) 
— of deeds done hj free will without their result hieing been ex 
pencnced~i e , obtained, partaken of Ivor do I declare that such 
destruction may be realized tinder present conditions , but not here 
alter Nor do I declare that su h destruction may be effected m the 
i ery next rebirth, or tho rebirth next to that , nor that it may be 
effected an subsequent rebirths , nor that it may be effected in one 
rebirth where opportunity of maturing results arises, and not m another 
where no such opportunity arises Thus in all manner of conditions. 
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3 Of Liaythmg as dm to ha) nut 
Cant laia ted Paint — That all this is from karma 

From the Commentar j — Because of the Sutta cited below, the 
Bajaginhas and Siddhattbikas bold that all this cycle of karraft, 
corruptions and results is from karma. 

[1] 1 h — Do you then include karma itself as due to 
karma? 1 And do you imply that all this is simply the 
result o! bygone causes?" You aio committed hoie to 
what you must deny 

[2] Again, you imply, by your proposition, tint all this 
is [not so much from karma as] from tlio result of [still 
earlier] karma If you deny,® you deny your first proposi 
tion If you assent, 4 you imply that one may commit 
murder through [not karma, but] the result of karma 
You assent? 1 ' Then mmder, [though a lesult], is itself 

given renewed existence and eventuation of karmic result there is no 
place on earth wherein a hung being may bo freed from the con 
sequences af.hu own eul deeds \11 this the Buddha implied m the 
Sutta quoted Hence the opponents premises for establishing his uew 
— that any act which has not obtained its turn of ovcntuatiou should 
invariably bo experienced b> an Ar&hant as result— have not been well 
established 

Tor the opponents akula (untimely) meant one thing for the 
Therm idin another To judge by the Thcragatha Commentary (Pet 
of the Brethren, pp 222 200), the orthodox opinion was that no one, 
in his last spaa of life could die before atta mng Arnhantship. 

1 This is rejected as fusing karma with Us result. — Coi i'j 

* That the present is merely a series of effects and without Initiative 
Sco on this erroneous opinion (stated in Inyuttin a»A, f 173 ff , 
Vthhan<! 1, 207) Lcdl badaw, JPTS, 191J-11 p 118. 

* If all is from kanua, then that causal karma effected m a past life 
must hate been thu result of kanna effected in a still curlier Ufe — 
Com j 

* V sboot cannot produce a shoot, but m tlio continuity of lffo a seed 
Is the product of another seed, and by tins analogy karma is the result 
of previous karma bo at first rejecting, he then assents.— Corny 
(freely rendered) 

* Hb assent, because tbo murderous Intent it, by his t! eorj, tbq 
result of previous hanus — Corny Tho 1Tb edition ought here to 
1 am \ 111 a n t 3 ins cod of the negation. 
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productive o! [karmic] result? You assent? Then the 
result of karma is productive of result? You deny? Then 
it 13 barren of lesult, and murder must a jot twn be barren 
of [karmic] result . 

[3] This argument applies equally to other immoral acts 
— to theft, to wicked speech— in g, abuse. Blander, and 
idle talk — to burglary, raiding, looting, highway robbory, 
adultery, destroying houses in viilago or town It applies 
equally to moral acts to giving gifts — e g , giving tho Jour 
necessaries [to tho religious] If any of these is done as 
the result of karma, and themselves produce karmic result, 
then [you aie on tho horns of this dilemma that] cither 
result of karma can itself produce effects [which is hetero 
dox], oi any good or bad deed has no karmic result [which 
is heterodox] 

[4] It S — But was it not said by tho Lvalted One 

"Its laima males the not hi go touinl, 

Karma t oil* on tin Inca of men 
All hcmj» ate to 1 arm i bound 
Is Itncli } nn is to chariot ti heel ’ 1 
4 By ) anna praise an 1 jame ate non 
By larma too, birth, (hath and bonds 
Who that this karma s ducts modes disarm. 

Can say * theic is no laima in the tcoil l’ ?I 

Hence surely all this is duo to karma ? 


4 Of 111 (D ukkha) an l Suitient Organisms. 

Confront ted Point — That III is wholly bound up with 
sentience 

From the Co nmmfarj — * 111 * [J ukkha] must be understood in 
two ways as bound up with and as not bound up with life 
[lndriya’s] According to the former. 111 is referred to the seat of 


1 Suita \ ip ita scree 654 
* 'N e cannot trace these four lines 
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3 Oj &t crytlnuj as due to Kaima. 
CWi<hoU<J Paint — That all thu is from karma 

From the Commentary — Becauso of the Sutla cited below, the 
Rajngifikas and biddhatthikas bold that all this cycle of karma, 
corruptions and result* u from karma 

[1J 'lh — Do you then include karma itself as duo to 
karma? 1 And do you imply that all this is simply the 
result of bygone causes? 2 You aio committed hoio to 
what you must deny. 

[2] Again, you imply, by your proposition, tint all this 
is [not so much from karma as] from the result of [still 
earlier] karma If you deny, 8 you deny your first proposi 
tion If you assent,* you imply that one may commit 
murdei through [not karma, but] the lesult of karma 
You assent?® Then murder, [though a lesult], is itself 

given renewed existence and eveituatiou of karmic result there is no 
place on earth n herein n living being may bo freed from the con 
sequences of. his own enl deeds All this the Buddha implied in the 
Sutta quoted Hence the opponents premises for establishing his view 
— that any act winch has not obtained its turn of cventuation should 
invariably be experienced by an Arahant as result— have not been well 
established 

For the opponents akula (untimely) meant one thing, for tho 
Theravadin another To judge by the Theragitha Commentary (Pm 
oj the Brethren, pp 232, 266), the orthodox opinion was that no one 
in his last span of life could die before attaining Arsvhantship 
1 This is rejected as fusing karma with its result — Corny 

* That the present is merely a senes of effects and without initiative 
See on this erroneous opinion (stated in Anguttara A'tA , 1 173 ff , 
Vibhanga, 367) Ledi Sadaw, JPTS, 1913 14, p 118 

* If all vs from karma, then that causal Larina effected in a paBt life 
must have been the result of harum effected in a still earlier life, — 
Corny 

4 A shoot cannot produce ft shoot, but in the continuity of life a seed 
is the product of another seed, and by this analogy karma is the result 
of previous Latina So at first rejecting, he then assents — Corny 
(freely rendered) 

* He assents, because the murderous intent is, by bis theory, the 
result of previous karma.— Corny Tho PTS edition ought here to 
have \ :n ant a instead of the negation 
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productive of [karmic] result? You assent? Then the 
lesult of karma is productive of result ? You deny? Then 
it is barren of result, and murder must a foition be barren 
of [karmic] result 

[S] This argument applies equally to other immoral acts 
— to theft, to wicked speech — lying, abuse, slander, and 
idle talk — to burglary, raiding, looting, highway robbery, 
adulter j, destroying houses in village or town It applies 
equally to moral acts to giving gifts — e g , giving the four 
necessaries [to the religious] If any of these is done as 
the result of karma, and themselves produce karmic result, 
then [you are on the boms of this dilemma that] either 
result of karma can itself produce effects [which is hetero 
dox], 01 any good or bad deed has no kaimic result [which 
is heterodox] 

[4] R S — But was it not 6Vid by the Exalted One 
‘ ’i is I anna mat es the uotld go round, 

Kanna toll* on the lues of men 
All beings ate to l anna bound 
As lincli pin is to chariot iihccl * * 

‘ By 1 at inapt aise and Janie ate uon 
By l anna too, bath, death and bonds 
11 ho that this I arma s dneis modes discerns, 

Can say 1 there ts no 1 anna in the jcoi 1 1 ' ? 2 

Hence surely all this is due to karma ? 


4 Of III (pni-KJia) and Sint lent Oi jaiusms. 

Conti oxet ted Point - -t 111 is wholly bound up W1 ih 

sentience 


Froi i the Co > mienfar j — 
two WOJ! s. bound up with und a, not bond uTwmTiT 
[ludtiya'.; According to tbe form e,, m „ 

1 Suita \tj i ta terse 654 ~~ ' 

* We cannot trace these four lines 


tl [J “ 1Aha] “ ust be understood i 
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suffering , according to the latter, 111 covers liability to trouble through 
the law of impermanence with its ‘coming to be and passing away ' 
But the Hetuwidwg, for instance, do not draw this distinction They 
hold that painful sentience alone constitutes that dukkU a, to under- 
stand which the holy life, according to the teachings of the Exalted 
One, is led 

[1] Tt i —But you coinnut yourself to eaymg this that 
only that which is bound up with sentience is impermanent, 
and conditioned, has arisen through a cause, is liable to 
perish, to pass away, to lose desire, to cease, to change 1 
But are not all these terms suitable to insentient things ? 2 
You assent , hut you refute your proposition m so doing 

[2] You mean, do you not, that what is not bound up 
with bentience is impermanent, etc , and yet is not 111 3 
But if you call * what it bound up with sentience ’ equally 
impermanent etc , must you not also say that ‘this is not 
ill’? If you deny, [and by your proposition you must 
deny], then must you not contrariwise include ‘that which 
is not hound up with sentient life under the notion of what 
‘ is ill ’ ? 

[3] Did not the Exalted One call whatever is ltnperma 
nent III ? And is not the insentient also impermanent ? 

[I] II — lou deny the accuracy of iny proposition 4 

1 These nil making up the content of the idea of 111 or sorrow or 
suffering Cf Ledi Sadaw, JPTS , 1914, p 133 

2 E g , the earth, a hill, a rock, are insentient and also impermanent 
-~Comy 

3 Br omita not' 

* ‘Insentient objects cause both physical pain (d u k k h a) and 
grief (domanassa) to a sentient subject, for instance, fire m hot 
weather, onur in cold weather Again, the destruction of property, 
etc, is alwajs a source of mental pain llcnco the insentient may 
be called “ 111 even without a reference to the idea of impermanence , 
but as they are not produced by karma and corruption they cannot be 
said to constitute the Anyan fact of ‘ 11L ’ Moreover, the destruction 
of grass, wood, etc , and of such physical things as seed, etc , does not 
constitute the Arijan fact of the “ cessation of 111 It is the 
sentient that is both, III and also an Arijan fact But the insentient 
is the former only, and not the latter The Theravadin m denjin" 
the Uetuvadm’s proposition shows this difference — Con y “ 
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But you aie thereby committed to this that just as the 
higher life is lived under the Exalted One for understand 
mg III as hound up with sentient life, it is also lived for 
the purpose of understanding 111 that is not bound up with 
sentient life 

Tk —Nay, that cannot truly be said 
jj — And you are further committed to this that juBt as 
111 that is bound up with sentient life, once it is thoroughly 
understood, does not again arise, neither does it again arise 
when it is not bound up with sentient life and is thoroughly 
understood 

You deny 1 * but I hold my proposition stands 


5 Of * sate only the Anyan Path ’ 

Conti oi cited Point — That save only the Anyan Path, all 
other conditioned things may be called 1 111 ’ 

From the Commentary — 7 U 3 is held by such as the lietui ad ms 
because the An} an Path was stated by the Exalted One in the Pour 
Truths as a course going to tho cessation of 111 ** 

[1] T/i — fben you call tho Cause of 111 3 also 111? If 
you deny, you cannot maintain your proposition If you 
assent, do you mean that there aro but three Truths? 4 If 
you deny, your proposition falls If you assent, do you not 
contradict the words of the Exalted One, that the Truths 
ore four — 111, Cause of III, Cessation of 111, Way going to 
the Cessation of 111 ? 

[2j If now you admit that the Cause of III is also III, in 
wliat sense do you judge it to be so ? 

i 1 Albeit the Theravadm makes these tuo denials, it is nevertheless 
l orthodox to include impermanent insentient things m tho category 
of 111 Hence his denials must not be taken as proving tho opponent s 
proposition —Coi j 

* In his first sermon. Bud Vtut Suttat (SUE M), U8t , Vtnaya 
Texts i 9o also m the Ktkayas pattini 

3 The Second Truth 

4 I e are the T irst and Second e<jual to each other ? 
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II — In the sense of impermanence 

2 h — But the Anyan Path, is that impermanent? 

II — les 

1 h — Then is not that also III ? 

lou say then that the Path is impermanent but not 111, 
while the Cause of 111 is both impermanent and 111 [It is 
impossible for you to maintain such a position] 

[ 3 ] — J3ut if the Path he way going to the cessation 
of 111, I maintain that when we speak of all other con 
ditioned things as 111, this Anjan Path is excepted 


G Of the Oidci and the Iccep/tnj (f Gifts 
Conti uierti 1 Point — That it ought not to he said ‘The 
Order accepts gilts ’ 

bro t tie Conmentarj — This uew is now held by those of tho 
\ctul}a[ka]i who uro known as ihoMah&sin l auuSdins 1 They bcl e\o 
that U e Order in the metaphysical sense [pnramatthato] of tho 
word is the 1 fttlis and tho Fruits These cannot ho said to accept 
anything 

[1] I'll — But 13 not tho Order worthy of offerings of 
hospitahtj , of gifh, of salutations, as tho world s supremo 
field of merit? How then can it he wrong to say jtacccids 
gifts? [2] ^\ero not its four pairs of men, it3 eight classes 
of indiMduala* declared by tho Exalted Ono to bo worthy of 
gifts ? [3] \nd aro thoro not they who git o to it ? 

[4] t mail} , was it not said by tho Exalted One — 

' Is doth the holt/ Jl inr its ijfci m j, 

Is d th the bounty 1 1 e nth the turn ter ram, 

S i doth tl e Or ler, 1 1 raj t tl iql t rxj a t, 

Ihe Gut aceej t ' !* 

Henco surely tho Order accepts gifts 

['/} V— But can a Pith ncceit? Cun fruition ac 

ccit * 

• win i 

*salTScd Lr 1 as • r , 

* J) /la \»1 iL2-j ‘ "«c»xrvttr*£clll«jv Jl „ i , fc0 
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7. Oj tin Oulo awl the Pnrtjyui j nj Gift* 

Conti tneihd Paint. — That it ought not to be said that 
‘ The* Order purifies 1 gilts * 

1 rout the Commentary — Tboso who bold ilia v iew just dlscus’tJ, 
hold as a corollary that 1 aths sad i nuts arc not Able to purify gifts 

[1, 2] Siiittfrij to WII ,6, §§ 1,2 
[3] And are thero not thoso who, baling made a gilt to 
tlio Order, make their offering effective? 2 
[1] M . — But does a Path, does Fruition ' purily '? - - 


8. OJ tin Oulci ami Daily Ltjt 

Conti oi ci tal Point — That it should not bo said that 
‘The Order “enjoys,” “cats,” “drinks * * 

Tho reason and the adherents as above 

(1] lh . — But you mu&t admit that thero are those who 
partake of tho meals of tho Order, both daily and on special 
occasions, both of nco gruel aud of drink. 

[2] Moreover, did uot tho Exalted Ono speak of ‘ meals 
taken m company,’ * m turn,’ ‘ol food left over,' and ‘not 
left over'? 3 [3j And did lie not speak ol eight kinds 
ol drinks . — ' mango syrup, jaiubu syrup, plantain- syrup, 
mocha syrup, honey syrup, grape-juice, lilyroot syrup, and 
pharusaka-syrup'? 4 How then can you maintain your new? 

[4] M — But does a Path, does Fruition ‘enjoy,’ ‘eat,’ 
•drink’? . . • 

1 V iso d hot i—i e , causes to fructify, makes more fruitful (in 
ment) — Corny 

* Dnkkhmaij arSdhoti, a less obvious phrasing than tho 
instrumental phrase of the SnUa Aipufa, verso 4S3, ar&dhaye 
liakkhineyyohi- 'They gain, they win great fruit even by a 
tnthas offering . Litiia (when so offered] becomes much, much 
becomes more ’—Corny In ths test the usual gifts to the Order are 
then detailed. See abov e, p 190, § 3 

* l may a Texlt, i 33 f 

4 I6i f , u 132 Tho Commentary dots not enrich cur scanty know- 
ledge about tho less obvious kinds 
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9. Of the Onhr and the Fruit oj Guing. 

Conti oui ted Point — That it should not he said that *a 
thing given to the Order brings great reward.’ 

The reason and the adherents as above. 

[1,2] Similai to XYII G, §§ 1, 2 

[3] And was it not said by the Exalted One ‘ One, lady 
of the Gotamas, to the Onto, /it that suing thou shalt also 
i auto honoui to vie and to the Older'?* 

[4] Again, was it not said to the Exalted One by Sakha, 
ruler of the gods . 

* Of nun uho bring then o filings, 

Of criatwcs uhofoi met it seek, 

Mains of meat fo> fan doom — 

Wheie must they gne to nap rnuaid ’ 

2 hi f out uho pi actise m the Paths, 

The foiu established tn the Flints — 

Such is the Onto uptight, hue, 

By ituclom and by ui tue stayed. 

Of men uho bung their o fa mgs. 

Of cieatuies uho foi merit seek. 

Malms of mod for fan doom. 

Who to the Onto make their gijt — 

Theus is't to leap a itch icieatd ’* 

4 This Onto sooth abounds and is grown great , 

In me asm e as the uateis of the sea, 

These be the valiant students, best of men, 

Light bungets they uho do the Xonn pioclaun 
'Ihey uho because of them do gue their gifts, 

Oblations fan , and seemly saatjice, 

I hey to the Oidei loyal. Jinn in faith. 

Commended by the utse, nm gical mu aid. 

And mindful thi mefoith of tin ajjci uigs made, 

Joy is then hmtayc * nlule in this not Id. 

1 Majjhtmrt htl , in 233. * SatjyuUa~Nil , { 233 

* The V V Co mine nia ri/ explains \ eda j at6 by jatasoma 
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produces the result, this would mean that the lonner causing the latter 
to act tor lutu, his own happiness or misery would be wrought bj 
another In other words one would sow, another re vp (This is 
heresy ]* 

[1] I ft — Now are not some who receive gifts * worthy of 
offerings, attentions, gifts, salutations, the worlds supreme 
field of merit ? [2] And did not the Exalted One pronounce 
the four pans of men the eight lands of individuals to be 
worthy of gifts? [3] And are there not those who, having 
offered a gift to a Stre un Winner, Once-Returner, Never 
Returner or Aralnut, make the gift effective? How then 
cm }oum nnt am your proposition? 

[4] 6 —But if a gift may be sanctified bj the recipient, 
does not be become the agent for quite a different person ? s 
Does not one person work the happiness or the misery of 
mother ? Does not one sow, another reap ? 

Eft — Now was it not said by the Exalted One * J !un 
ate foui ua /«, Anuiuht, rf \aacttfmnq a qifi if kick ate the 
tom ? A ijijt may he >,aiictifi<il hj the qua, not by the it 
cijuciit, a iji ft in ay he «aiictt/iaf by the ircipteiif not by the 
/u ei , at it / to q be sant Ufied by both , or, a / am , by netthei f s 
Hence it is surely wrong to say ‘ \ gift is smetified 
only by tho gn er, not by the recipient ’ 

1 See above I 1 (p 4S f ) \VI 15 a perverse application of the 
doctrine of individual becoming and individual larrua to two distinct 
contemporaneous in tiv lduals Cf Budlltum London, 19 12 p i2t 
* Anno annnssa k&raho This question wool 1 be reasonable 
if the opponent had meant that the donors will is moved to act 
(literally , be done) bj the donee But he meant that the donor a will is 
sanctified. pun6ed in the sense of great fructification depending upon 
the person of the donee Hence the question is to no purpose — • 
Con y 

a iftgj/in i* NiA m 2oS, cf .Dig/ii Nth iv.231 Angultara Ntk , 
n 60 I (order of third and fourth alternatives reversed in all three) 
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BOOK XMII 


1 Of the Buddha and this II otld. 

Conti ot a Ud Point — That it is not right to say 'The 
Lxalted Buddha liv ed m the world of mankind ’ 


Froi i the Commentary —Some, like tbe \ etuljakaa, 1 * carelessly in 
torpretwg the Sutta ‘bom m the world, grew up in the world, dwelt, 
hating overcome the world, unde filed by the world,’ hold that the 
1 salted One, when born in the heaven of Delight, 8 dwelt there while 
visiting this world only m a shape specially created Their citation 
of tbe Sutta proves nothing, since the Master was undefiled, not by 
being out of the w orld, but by the corruptions pi heart with respect 
to the things in the world 


[1] 'lh — But are theie not shrmes, parks, settlements, 
villages, towns, kingdoms, countries mentioned by the 
Buddha? 3 [2] And was he not born at Lumbim, super- 
enlightened under the Bodhi tree? Was not the Norm 
wheel set rolling by lnm at Benaies? Did he not renounce 
the will to live at the Cb ip ila slinne? 4 * * * Did he not complete 
existence at Ivusinura ? 

[8J Moreover, was it not said by tbe Exalted One 
‘ BhiUhux, I nan otut staying at l Haiti, a m the Suhhaqa 


1 See abov e, \\ II 0 

* Tusita bhavana Tins was traditional),) the Buddhas last 
celestial life {P« of the Suttrs, d) 

3 Reading Buddha-vuttani with 13 r and the PTS edition 

The Siamese printed edition reads -vim ham, ‘dwelt m by the 

Buddha.’ Either compound is v ery uncommon in older Tali 

* Dtaloguct, ii 113 ‘ S a n k h 5 r a • may bo used for cetanS the 

foremost of the sankb&ra g 
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Wood hi the King 9 Sal 1 k..’ 1 . ‘I lias ana staving 
«t U) unlit by flu Goatftu da* fttun/aii Irfoic l u«s riijju 
< iilighti in d 2 * . I u as once stai/in / at ltd /a /aha m the 
Bamboo TI ood at the Spin u Is' Fet-dinf ) round I uav 

once staying at Saiattlu in h fa’s If ood, Auutliapmdil a'* 
Path I nas once staijm / at Viwh in tin Gnat Wood 

at the Gable House Hall ' ? 

Surely then the Exalted Buddha lited among men 
r^j V — But did not the Exalted One, ' born in tin uorld, 
ciiZiflAfcnu? in the not Id, hie, haiinj outcome the timid, un- 
dijilul by the not Id ' 23 

Hence it is surely not right to say ‘The Exalted Buddha 
lived in the uorld of mankind 4 


2 Oj lion the A oi m u.a« taught 

Conti natid Point — That it is not light to saj ‘The 
Exalted Buddha himself taught the Norm * 


tioui the Con nit nlarj — This is another point in tho foregoing 
heresy The created shape taught the Norm on earth to the \ encrable 
Ananda while the Lxalted One h\ed in the city of Delight and sent 
forth that shape 


[1] 1 h — By whom then was it ttught ? 

V — By the speci ll creation 

Ih —Then must this creited thing hau been tho 
Conqueror, the Master, the Buddha bupreme, the Omni 


' Va})hvna-Nih , i 320 

* Sayjutla hik , v 185 The lluddha is in many fauttas related to 
have been staging at each of these places, and as telling blnU hu* 
that he lia<l douo so on this or that occision 

3 S«> yiitta Ad , ui 140, where the lirst two words <iuotod-lohe 
3 0 1 o— seem to has o bee n omitted 

• On this ' Docctie * heresy, which them* later among Ala 2ya list 

lie UlnstR, Prof \ntsaki h article, si DocetiMii,* 1 nej ltd, n n 
»n l l thin, should be consulted J 
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sclent, All-seeing, Lord of all things, Tudgo of Appeal of nil 
things 1 1 

[2] I aek again By whom was the Norm taught ? 

V — By the venerable Anamla 

Ih — Then must ho too Ime been the Conqueror, the 
Master, etc. [3] But was it not said by the Efrilted One 
ifanpittla, I mai/ teach thd A oi m cotictstly ami l matt Uach <1 
m thtail , and 1 may tiach it loth nays It w only they U ho 
midaatand that an haul to find ,v 
Hence surely the Buddha himself taught the Norm 
[1] And ag-un, was it not saul by the Exalted One *By 
the hyhn J non ledyi , Uni ] hits, do I teach the Nona, not 
mthout the hu/hu hwuhdie (i Norm uith Reference to] 
cause do I teach, not one tiithout , a uoiulct icorl tug Noun do 
I teach and none not Hondo norhng And that I, hhihhhus, 
thus tcaili the Noun, o hmtlj should be wife, vistiuetum 
dutidd be qnen, to m t, let (las, IhiUhus, sujtice foi youi con • 
tent, let this suffice for yont satisfaction a 'id for you? glad 
no>i — the Lsaltid Out is JJtnlJha Suprnitc i the \tirm is 
itcll leicatcil 1 the Oulet is nett tiauudl Aiut uhen this 
declaiattoir a as attend, ten thousand norld st/stems ttcmhluV** 
Hence surely the Exalted Buddha hnuself taught the. 
Norm / 

3 Of the Buddha and Pit y 

(Jontroi t tt< d Point — That the Exalted Buddha felt no 
pity 

Front the Com sent iry —The procedure ol tho»e irbo bate not 
conquered their passions on tilts occasion of misfortune, to the objects 
of their affection inclines the beholder to say that compassion w oaJj 

* Of these eight titles, the first three oro frequent in the Jfilajas , 
the last four are found usually m later boohs, but \nyuttara htJ. * 
i 199, has the last one dhainma Bhajm sn-patijaranii 
\ 3 -Inguft ira Ifxtc , i 133 

3 We have not succeeded m discot ermg this passage * erbatun in the 
iyas The burden of it does notconstitute one of the Eight Causes of 
rem-fluake enumerated in Dialogue,, u 1 U f Hut cf if>?7 112 
po*en 
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passion Hence some, like the UttarSpathakaa, judge that the passion 
less Buddha felt no compassion 

[ll Th — But *thia implies that neither did he feel love 
or sympathetic joy or equanimity You deny [2] But 
could he have these and yet lack pity? 1 

[3] Youj; proposition implies also that he was ruthless. 
Yet you agiee that the Exalted Qne was pitiful, kindly to 
the world, compassionate towards the world, and went 
about to do it good 1 [4] Nay, did not the Exalted One 
wm to the attainment of universal pity? 3 

[ 5 ] 1} — But if there was no passion (r a ga) m the Exalted 
One, siuely there was in him no compassion (karana)? 

4 Of the Buihlha and I'/ay/ant Tinny*. 

ConUoicitcd Point — That [even] the excreta of the 
Exalted Buddha excelled alt other odorous things 

From the Commentary — Out of an indiscriminate affection for the 
Buddha, certain of the Audhnkas ind LttarSpathakas hold this view 

[1] Th. — This would imply that the Exalted One fed on 
perfumes But you admit only that ho fed on rice gruel 
Hence your proposition is untenable 

[2] Moreover, if youi proposition were true, some would 
have used them for the toilet, gathering, saving them m 
basket and box, exposing them m the bazaar, making cos- 
metics with them But nothing of the sort was done . 


5 Of a One anil Only Path 
Contioie/tcd Point —That the fourfold fruition of the 
religious life is realized by one path, only 
1 Referring to the X our bubhuie Moods or Infinitudes, exercises m 
the development of these emotions bee aboi e, p 76, n 2 It is note- 
worthy that the opponent does not rescrv e the last of them, * equanimity,’ 
as alone predicable, from hie point of view, of the Buddha. 

’ Except the third, these phrases are hard to trace m the lahajas 
albeit the ascription in other terms ia frequent enough. f 

3 See PafwamfcJiuf j-\fa jga, i 120 f , ‘The Tath igato s In sigh* 
Great Pity * 
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From the Co t nentarj — The same sectaries, on the s-une grounds 
hold that the Lxalted One in becoming Stream Winner Once Returner 
"Vever Returner, Arahant realized all these four 1 ruits bj one single 
Ariyan Path [and not m the four distinct stages oich called a path] 

[1] 1 h — This implies a fusion of the four distinct con- 
scious procedures [experienced in each stage of progress], 
which you deny 

Moreover, if there be hue path only, which of the four 

13 it? 

I V — The path of Arahantahip 

Jit — But do we teach that by that path the three first of 
the ten Tetters are removed — to wit, theory of soul doubt 
and mfectiou of mere rule and ritual ? Did not the Exalted 
One eay that these are removed by the Stream V innmg Path? 

[2] And are gross passions and malevolence lemoved by 
the path of Arabantship? Did not the Exalted One say 
that the fruit of the Once Returner was the state of having 
reduced these to a minimum? [3] And is it bj the path 
of Arahantship that that minimum is removed ? You know 
it is not If you assent I can refer you to the words of the 
Exalted One, who said that the fruit of the Never Returner 
was the state of having removed that minimum without 
remainder 

[4] l 0 —But if we are wrong and the Exalted One 
developed each Path in succession can he be called Stream 
"Winner and so on? You deny, but ^ou have implied it 1 

[5] rh — But if the Exalted One realized these four 
fruits of the religious life by one Anyan Path only, and the 
disciples by four Paths, they have seen wlmt he did not see, 
they aruve at where he did not arrive, they realize that 
which he did not realize You cannot admit this 


0 Oj the TtansiUm Jiom Out Jhanu t> l nothei 
Confi neitid Point — That we pass from one 3b mi to 
another [immediately] 

1 On the theory, combated above IV 4 0 that past acquisition* 
remain permanent possessions instead of being wrought up into higher 
powers See eJso p 66 and & t jjutta Nil v 3o6 f 
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Fio i tie Com ait try — Some like the Mahirja tsakas and certain 
oi the Andhakas hold that the fomula of the Four Tlianas [in the 
Suttas] vs at rants us in concluding that progress from one Jbana stage 
to another is immediate without any accessory procedure 

[1 } Hi — Does this imply that one can pass oveiMroifi 
Tirst to third, from Second to Fourth Jhana? \ou deny! 
[setting an arbitrary limit] 

[2] Or take only a passing over from First Jbana attain 
ment to th it of Second — which you affix m to be possible— 
you are implying that the mental process — adveiting, re 
fleeting co ordmatmg attending, willing wishing aiming' 
— called up lor First Jhma is the same as that repaired foi 
Second Jh m t But y ou dissent Do you mean that nc 
[preliminary] mental process of adverting, etc is lequuet 
for Second Jh in a ? On the contrary , y ou agree that Secom 
Jh ina arises after a certain mental process — adverting etc 
Therefore one does not pies oier directly from Fust Jh in- 
to the next 

[3] [Again, take the objects and ch iractenstics of ins 
Jhina] The Iirst Stage you admit may come to pas, 
while one is considering the harmfulness of sense desires 
moreover, it is accompanied by application and sustonta 
tion of thought Bat neither that object nor these charac 
teristics you must admit belong to the Second Stage 
^et your proposition really commits yon to asserting j den tit 
between 1 irst and Second Jh ma 

[4] Iho same argument [2] applies to transition from 
Second to Third Tbnna [ >] [ \gain, tal e tlio specific objects 
and characteristics of the Second Stage ] the Second Stage, 
you admit, may come to pass while on© va considering the 
harmfulness of application and sustentation of thought 
moreover, it is accompanied by zest But neither that 
object nor these characteristics, you, must addiit, belong to 
the Third Stage \ct your proposition really commits you 

' a \II 5 S z 

1 K St i a tin object 1* ng to tupruJe cnrihlj cor suoi ness (il at 

I 0 e kiina tftkai l»y » I tonal} of an-fl c con»e oimiP#a (that of 
lli« UGpt IGka 
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to an assertion of identity between Second and Third 
Thana 

The same argument [2, i] applies to transition irom 
bird to Fourth Jh.ma. [7] [Again, taka tho specific 
bjocts and chaiactoustica of tlie Third Stage ] the Third 
tage, you admit, may come to pass while one is considering 
iio harmfuinoss of zest ; moreover, it is accompanied by 
vppmess. But neither that object nor these character- 
ises, jou must admit, belong to tho Fouith Stage. Yet 
our pioposiUon really commits you to an assertion of 
lentity hot ween Third and Fouith .Thana 
[8] .17. A . — But was it not said by the Exalted Ono: 
Iteie, bhtUJms, ultra a bhU hi, ahoi fiom BcnW’iiiMictt, etc . 
. attains to amt abuh 3 vi Fn A . . . Foui th Jhuna 1 ( 1 
According to that [fotniul i] one does pass over 
mmodiately from Jhana to Jiiana 


, 7. (if .Thana and it» Intel i ah. 

Control a led Point . — That there is au intermediate stage 
>et\\een the Firit and Second Stages. 2 

Prom tho Commentary — The SanniHtiyas ami certain other of tho 
Vudhakas hold the mow that, in tho I ivcfoid JhSna senes, 1 1 the 
l \alted One did not intend to classify, but only to indicate, three 
forms 4 o! concentration But not knowing that form of concentration 
to bo possible which is accompanied by sustained thought (a a \ 1 c & r a), 
and counting only initial application (vitakha), they hold that the 
former intervenes between first and Second Jhana, thus making up a 
later fivefold bones 


1 Eg, Dialoyncz, i Bi f , jmssim in Jviklya a 
* Tho words ‘ first, ' etc, to Tourth,’ in this discourse must be 
understood solely with reference to the fourfold classification 
3 fa, when First JhSna is divided into two, according as it is 
accompanied or unaccompanied by initial application of thought See 
11„J p,, mi, , P « ».U> P 52 Tb» IW SiSjo, 
only tout stages ° 

A* f lx - ». w V 1 Tho (in, niid 
'“nt awt. ‘ * p " ,! - «'«* a. otto. 
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[1] rh — But tills is to imply intervening stages between 
contact or feeling, or perception 

Again, why deny intermediate stages between Second 
and Third, or Third and Fourth Jliana ? If you den} them 
here, yon must deny them between First and Second Jlnna 
[3] You cannot maintain the intermediate stages between 
First and Second Jb \na only, [4] denying the existence of 
such stages between the others 

[5] You say that concentration of mind accompanied by 
sustained thought only, without its initial application, con 
stitutes the intermediate stage But why make an eicep 
tion m this way ? Or why not include the other two forms, 
accompam“d by both or by neither ? [t»J If you deny that 
concentiation with oi without initial and sustained applici 
tion of thought is a Jhamc interval, why not deny it inthB 
case of concentration without initial application, but with 
sustentation of thought ? 

[7] You maintain that m the interval between the mam 
festat on of two stages of Jliana there is concentration m 
sustained thought only, without initial application of 
thought But while such concentiation is proceeding is 
not the first Jliana at an end and the second Jhun mam 
tested? You assent but you contradict thus your propoai 
tion 

[8] S 4 — If we are wrong, does concentration in sus 
tamed thought only, without initial application of thought, 
constitute any one of the Four Jhanas > You say, no 
Then it must constitute an interim state — which is what 
we affirm 

[9] n —But did not the Exalted One declare three 
forms of concentration namely, in both applied and sub 
tamed thought, m the latter only, and where there is 
neither? 1 If so you cannot single out the second form of 
concentration as a state intermediate between Jhmas 

* Sayjitlta \t k , nr "k>3, etc bee abo\e IX 8, ^ 4 lor those 
onacqaamU' l with the classic procedure in Tb ma, it may be explain* r 
that whereas in the first stage of attained ecstasy, consciousnf 
includes (a) initial and sustained appl cation of thought (t>) V 
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8 Oj Ilea] at / in J liana 

Conti inerted Paint — That one who has attained Jhina 
hears sound 

Fro) i tl e Coi nentarj — Tho opinion is lield by some— the Pibba 
seliyans for instance — that because the Exalted One called sound a 
thorn to First Jhana and since sound, if not heard cannot be a thorn 
in the flesh of one who hid attaint! that state it was inferable that 
such on one was able to hear 

[1] 111 — If so, it must bo equally allowed that he can 
also seo, smell, taste and touch objects 1 This you deny 1 
You must ilso allow that he enters Jhana enjoying 
auditory consciousness You deny, for you agree that con 
centration arises m one who is enjoying mental objects as 
such ? [2] Bat it you admit that anyone who is actually 

enjoying sounds hears sounds, and that concentration is 
the property of one who is actually enjoying mental objects 
as such, you should not afbrm that one in the concentration 
of Jhana hears sounds If you insist that he does, you 
have here two parallel mental procedures going on at the 
same time 

[3] P — But was it not said by the Exalted One that 
lonn l ix a thorn fn rust JUuna «* Hence one in Jh ma can 
surely hear sound 

Ih — You say that one m Jhana can hear sound, and 
quote the Word as to it being for First Jhana a ‘thorn 
Now it was further said that thought applied and sustained 
is a thorn for Second Jhana — does one in Second Jhana 
have applied and sustained thought? A "am, it was 

further said that the mental factor last eliminated is a thorn 

(c) pleasure in the second stage (a) is eliminated in the third (6) and 
in the fourth (c) are el njuwtod Non m fivefold Jhana, (a) wag 
.rjwaW .wite J.w J-'lfcs’ny* At- SW- grvw a different' pan 

cangiho samvdhi) 

1 ' But there is no five door pioccdwe (of sense) in Jbana —Co i 
» inguttara At K t 133 135 This tvas *ud beciose ound 
induces distraction men a loud noise strikes the ear one is aroused 
from First Jb&na — Corny See abo\e p 123 
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for the stage nowly attained — zest foi Third, respiration 
for Fourth Jhana, 1 * perception of visible objects for con- 
sciousness of 6pace-infinity, this perception for that of con- 
sciousness as infinite, this perception for that of nothingness, 
perception and feeling for cessation of these in trance. Now 
is ‘ the thorn ’ actually present on the winning of the stage 
whence it is pronounced to be a thorn ? If not, then how 
can you say that the ‘thorn ' of hearing sound is present 
to one m First Jhana ? 


9. Of th( Eye anil Sctvuj. 

Contioieital Point . — That we see \isiblo objects with 
the eye. 

From the Commentary — II ere, judging In the At ord — ‘ 11 hen he 
sees an object tenth the rye * — *oine, like tho MabSsanghihas, hold that 
the sentient surface in llie eje is that which ‘ sees ' 

In the quoted passage the method of naming a necessary instrument 
is followed,* as -when we say ‘Wounded In a bow,’ when the wound 
was inflicted by an arrow. So the words ‘sees with the eye* are 
spoken of a seeing by \ isu \1 consciousness 

[1] Th . — Then 3 ou hold that we see matter by matter. . 
You deny But think ' And if you now assent, 3 you imply 
that matter is able to distinguish matter. You den^r But 
think I And if you now assent, you imply that matter is 
mind. . . . 4 

[2] Again, you are implying that the eye can ‘ advert’ 
oi reflect, co ordinate, will, etc , 5 albeit you agree that the 
contrary is true. 

1 So the Sutta AAo should have expected aukha (pleasure or 
happiness) See Jh&na formula 

9 Sam bhara hatha. Ct AtthasnlmT, 399 f in Bud p sl/ Elk 
p 351, n 2 

3 ‘ First he rejects, because of the [separate] category, “object of 
vision ", then assents, with respect only to the eye ’ Corny 

* B Qpag manovuilignap 

s As in VII 5, § 2. If the ‘eye’ sees, u should be immediately 
preceded by ‘adverting’ in the same way as the sense of s: 

(c a i k 3i u u fi fi £ n s) —Comy 
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[3, 4] These aiguments hold good lor similar claims put 
forward by you for the other four senses. 

[5^ d/. — But was it not said by the IXalted One : ‘ ll< 1 <■, 
IjJnlhhui, a bhihhhu stcs object & nith tin eye, heats s omuls , 
and t.o on' il Hence surely we see visible objects with tho 
eye and so on 

1 Dhammasangaui, § 597, gnea the passage lerbatim as to the 
process — cakLhuna . rupiuj . . . passati, but though allu 
mods to the visual process abound in tho KikSjas, we h-we not traced 
the exact passage as in on exhortation to bhikkhus, except in the 
1 Guaided Doors’ formula,'' c g , Saijyutta~Nil , iv 104, where the 
formula has diet S, ‘having seen,’ for passati, 1 sees ' 
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BOOK XIX 

1 Of fitting ml of Corruption. 

Conti oierted Point — That we may extirpate corruptions 
past, future, and present. 1 

riot i the Commentary — Inasmuch as there is such a thing a', 
putting away corruptions, and for one in whom this is completed both 
past and future, as well as present, eon options are put away, there 
lore some— certain o! the 'CttarSpathah.as, for instance— hold that we 
can now put away the corruptions of our past, etc 

[1] Th — In other words, we may stop that which has 
ceased, dismiss that which has departed, destroy that which 
is destroyed, finish that which la finished efface that which 
has vanished For has not the past cetsed? Is it not 
nqn-existent ? 

[2] And as to the future, youimply that we can produce 

the unhorn, bring forth the non nascent, bring to pass the 
unhappened, make patent that which is latent For 

is not the future unborn? Is it not non existent? . 

[8] And as to the present does the lustful put away 
lust, the inimical put away hate, the confused put away 
dulness, the corrupt put away corruption ? Or can we put 
away lust by Inst, and so on? Aou deny all this. But 
did you not affirm that we can put away present corrup 
tions? . . 

Is lust and is ‘Path’ a factor in conscious experience? 2 
\ou assent, of course But can there be a parallel con* 

1 Tor the ten corruptions see above, pp 6 j n 4, 66, w 4 On [Ilf 
cf p Bo, § 2 f 

* Literal! j, * conjoined with consciousness. We cannot at the same 
tunc glia play to immoral thought and be dei eloping the Vnyan mind. 
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huous procedure {of )x>th] at the sarno time ) . If hifct 
bo immoral, and ‘Path’ mor i) consciousness, can moral 
and immoral, fault} and innocent base and noble, sinister 
and clear mental stttcs co-exist side b} side [at the same 
moment]? You den} 'Hunk again \cts, }ou non roj>!} 
But was it not said b} the B salted One ‘ 1 here are Jour 
things, l hi! Hitts, my jut a nay out Jr nil (It* i thu (that are 
(hi fnn ? I he sly and tin earth, (In hitlurand (hr i/oiidtr 
xhoic of the octan, uhnice (he snn line* an l ic litre he sets, (lit 
mrm of ill good and (hat of (he uie/ed Jar is (he sly, 
iU '/* 

Hence those mental opposites cannot co exist side b} side 

[4] U — But if it bo wrong to saj 4 we can put away past, 
future, and present corruptions, is tlicro no such thing as 
the extirpation of corruptions? \ou admit there is Then 
my proposition stands 


1 Oj the 1 o» l 

ContwieiUd Paul — That * tlio N Old ’ is included in the 
iggregato of mental co efficients (sankh irakkhandlia). 

Frot i the Coi n icnlary — ‘The X o»J [or Emptiness] has two vit 
plications (a) Vbsencc of soul, winch is the til cut fcaturo of the ine 
a^gre^ates [mind and bad}] and lb) NibbSna itself As to ( ») sonic 
marks of *no soul may bo inclided under mental coeU"cicuts (the 
ourth aggregate) by a figure of speech 3 hibbSna is not included there 
under Hut some, like the Vn lhaka- , draw uig no such distinction, hof I 
iho mow stated aboie. 


[1] Ih —Do you then imply that the 'Signless/ that 
the ' Not hankered after is also so included / If not, • the 
1 See MI 5, § 3, for the full quotation 

1 The putting away of corruptions past future, or present » not a 
work comparable to the exertions of a person clearing away rubbish 
heaps. 5} tit tire /sAWiag- *s/ fite irttstt 1 set harms \ M 1U 
object, the corruptions are • put &wa\ ’ sixnpW because they ton t K ? 
born In other words, the pa»t lias ceased the cure as to present j 
future is protenure. — Co> iy 

included, eica b» way of figuratna speech. 
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Void’ cannot be, 1 * £2} foi you cumot piedicate o£ the last 
that which you deny of the former two 

[3] Again, if the fourth aggregate be made to include 
‘ the Void,’ it must be not impermanent, not arisen through 
a cause, not liable to perish, nor to lose lust, nor to cease, 
nor to change r 

[4] Moreover, is the * emptiness ’ of the material aggro 
gate included under the fourth aggregate ? Oi the ‘ empti- 
ness * of the second, third, and fifth aggreg ites thereunder ? 
Or is the * emptiness ’ of the fourth aggregate itself included 
under any of the other four ? [5] If the one inclusion is 
wrong, so are all the other inclusions 

[5] I — But was it not said by the Exalted One 

* Empty ih tint, 3 bhillhint — the saiih h a i a’ t — eithu oj & out 
oi of u-hat InUunji to soul’ 1 


3 Of the 1 1 tuts of 1 1 ft in Hdi jtou 

ConUouttul Point — That the fruit of lecluseship ib 
unconditioned 

From the Comment irj —Our doctrine has judged that the term 
* fruits of life in religion ’ means the mind in general which results 
from the processes of thought in the An} an Path, and. occurs in tho 
mental process attending the attainment of its 1 ruits But there art. 
sortie, hke the Pubbasehyas, who, taking it otherwise, mean by n ju-t 
the putting away of corruptions and suicess therein 3 


1 AU three being names for Nibbana they are adduced to expose 
tbo Waw in a theory which does not discriminate —Corny Cf Coi »* 
peri hum, p 216 

* bee I 1, §5 211 212 Tho nearest t eihatim refeicnee that we can 
trace is Sajjutla ,n 226, but eten thero tlie word sankhdrS 
which here seems dragged in by the opponent, is omitted ‘The 
Thcraitidtn suffers it to stind, because St is not inconsistent with tho 
orthodox* aabbe sanklura a'nicca, where sankhSrS stands 
for all fi*e aggregates [exhausting all conditioned things]. —Com j 

* Hence unconditioned, ie, unprepared uncaused, unproduced by 
the) our conditions — karma mind, food, or physical cmironuumt 
(utu) Cf Coi ij endt iw, p 101 
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co-efficiency of mental co efficients, n consciousness of 
being conscious 1 If all these be unconditioned, are there 
then six categories of ‘ unconditioned's ’ ? 

[4] U —But if I am wrong, is the ‘ thusnoss ’ of all things 
the five aggregates [taken together] ? 

Ik — Yes 

U — Then that' th usness’ of all things is unconditioned 


C Of Nibbana as Morally Good 

Control ei ted Point — That the element (or sphere) 2 3 of 
Nibbana is good 

Fron the Commentary — All ‘good' menial stales are so called, 
either because they can as faultless insure a desirable result in 
sentience (vip&ka), or becauso they as faultless are free from 
the corruptions Ilie idea of faultlcssness is apphed to all except 
unmoral states The desirable result takes cited in a future rebirth 
either at conception or later The first term in the tnad —good, bad 
indifferent— applies to the moral cause producing such a result. But 
the Andhahas mokes no such distinction, and call NibbSna 'good 
just becauso it is a faultless state 

[1] Ph — Do you imply that it has a mental object, 
involving a mental process of adverting reflecting, co 
ordinating, attending, willing, desiring, aiming? Is not 
rather the opposite true ? 

[2] These things we can predicate of all morally good 
mental states — of disinterestedness, love, intelligence, faith, 
energy, mindfulness, concentration, understanding But 
if we cannot predicate them of Nibbana, then is the element 
of Nibbana not rightly called morally good 

[3] A — But is not the element of Nibbana faultless? 

If go and you do assent — then it, not being unmoral, is 

moral 

* Ymuaaassa iiauSnst* 

* Nibbana dhatu, Nibb&na considered in itself independently 
coining to pass, ultimate, irreducible 
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Elm, “l Doom and Final Satiation M\ f 


7. Of Amirans which is not Final 
Conti oicrted Point That 

mal assurance 1 erage man ma ? possess 


above stall’d “ “ f" «*c ’-hold th, 

* C he ^2 7e r T™- «» 

Arahantieide, tvouirdinn a Buddha lmmcide . 

' Nay,’ you gay ’ ’ btmku ‘S up tho Order ? 

douKoS “r ““S? fee. 

M Sure, y you a g reeC, f tZ 8 “ u “d a h ,S8nred 

feel doubt 4 Now has ha nnf j , assured, he cannot 
But an*, you -V* 

doubt by the First Path? or th q * , h 8 he P ut attay 
Path? Hotv.theu? " °» Secoud, Third, or Fourth 
U By a bad path 

goes to fte SrucLTfruLt, hate Ti a " Sht ’ 
hghtenment, is immune from intoxicants 6 °^’ f°cf to en 
it not the opposite of all this ? ’ 18 undefi,ed ? Is 

[3] Could the Annihilationist view J in a A * , 

to»Sh It » exceedingly Uk.ly to b „ *“ b “• Mm,, 

tbat no cosmic dislocation will Mm me ^Ma id,,/ 

assurance either ’ (uld « therefore no * true 

1 See next page 

a ‘The heretic, incorrigible as a t~,„ - 
of cherishing hie fixed opmione m othcr'we 1°? ° rleSS assur ^ 
matricide, etc., is assured of retnbuhon m nT ^ But th * 
Hence he most reject -Comj “ e nejl existence only 

.^rrxiTzr “« *-*• « .«« „ w 

* * 3« c »om it has not been put awav bv th* i 
Doubt not o\ eroding the chenshed 4«ni«£2J! ,**“* “ Co "'-' 
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view? 1 4 Yes,’ you say Surely then the assurance of the 
average man m his Anmhilatiomst convictions is no ‘ in* 
fl nite assurance ’ 

Tf you now deny in replv to my question, I ask again, 
"ii. put away [the Anmhilatiomst view]? If so by which 
of the Tour Paths ? You reply, as before, 4 By a bad path ’ 
That is to say, by a bad path he puts away a bad view 

£5, 6} A similar argument may be put forward for an 
Annhilatiomst who adopts the Eternalist view 

[7] V — If I am wrong, 2 was it not said by the Exalted 
One 4 Take the case, bhtl l hus, of a pet son tchofe mental 
staten are ejitvely Hack hearted 3 and vnmoml — he it is who, 
once immersed, is so once /or aU' 1 * 

Surely then any average man can attain infinite 
assurance 

[8] Th — Is that which you have quoted your reason for 

maintaining your proposition ? You admit it is Now the 
Exalted One said further 4 Take the case, bhtWtus, of a 
person who, hating come to the stuface, is immersed Now 
is this [supposed to be] happening all the time ? 6 Of course 
not [9] But again he said 4 Tal c the case, bhil Khus, 

of a person uho, hating emerged, so [ic mains] of one who, 
hating emeiged, ihscer ts, glances around, of one uho, hating 
emerged , s turns across of one who, hating emeiged, wins a 
footing on the shore ’ 

Now is each of these persons doing so all the time ? 

And does any of these caseB furnish you with a reason 
for saying that any average person can have final assurance 
[in hia convictions]? 

1 In the eternal duration of soul and universe The former view 
holds that the soul ends at death Dialogues, i 50 §32 

2 In the Commentary I’TS edition, p 181, line 14 read pnoobS 
p ar av 5, di sso«^ Suttassa 

J Ekanla kajaka dharnma 

* Any ittara Nik iv 11 the water parable of seven classes of 
persons Discussed m Puggala-Pa t latti 71 

4 The Thersvadtn asks this question in order to show the necessity 
of a critical study, by research of the spint of Texts without relying 
too much on the letter —Corny 
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Moial. Controls 


\I\ 8 


8 Of the Moial Contrdhnq Pottos 1 
Control erted Point —That; the five moral controlling 
powers — faith, effort, mindfulness, concenti ation under 
standing — are not valid as * controlling powers ’ m worldly 
matters 

From the Commentary — This is an opinion held by some, like the 
Hetuvadma and Mahijsasakas. 

(jL] rh — Do yon imply that there can be no faith, or 
effort, or mindfulness, or concentration, or understanding 
in worldly concerns ? Aou deny [2] On the other hand, 
you maintain that there is faith, etc , in such a connection, 
but that none of fcoem avail for moral control 

[3] lou admit that both mind and mind as a controlling 
power are valid in worldly matters And you admit a similar 
validity m both joy and joy as a controlling power, in both 
psychic life and psychic life as a controlling power 

[4] Why then exempt those five ? 

[5] Again, you admit that there is both a spiritual 8 
faith and a controlling power of that faith— why not both 
a worldly faith and a worldly controlling power of faith? 
And so for the rest [Oj Why accept m the one case, deny 
in the other ? 

P3 Moreover, was it not 6aid by the Exalted One ' Ami 1, 
bhd hints, uith the eyes oj a Buddha surieym J the uorld{ saic 
lungs hunt) uhosc usum nos dim uith dust, in some hit 
slightly, aitatly in othas , beings it hose facullus acre here hi in, 
then blunt, if good disposition apt to learn sonu 
among than discerning the danger and di feet oj [rebirth i«] 
otlu r icorl h ’ * 3 

Surely then the five moral controlling powers are valid m 
worldly matters 

i Or five faculties or Jactors of ‘moral sense’ (tndriyn) See 
abote, pp. IB , C3 t , 101, n. 1 Th(so fiio are pro eminent in doctrine 
oa tanking among the * thirty seven (actor* ol Enlightenment 
•Or supra mundane and mundane 

* Dialogues, n 31 1 The two lacuna: (of one word each) occur in 
both Ur and lTi> editions 
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Cnrnmal Intent the l of turns 


31 J 


BOOK X\ 


1 OJ Unintentional C> mie 
, . n.at the five cardinal crimes, even 

- 

mediately after death 

From Commonly - *--* - 

esssejtss £ ««• *. 

injuries calls for it 

ril n, — But you imply that .1 1 acudentally take .vra) 
We I am a murderer, [1] and [similarly ae to no of he 
Other four wicked deeds forbidden by morality] that .f I 
accidentally take what is not given, I am a thief 
,i I utter untruths unintentionally, I am a liar loll 
tlenv Yet you msh to make exceptions [to the relative 
mnbcence of such acts] in just those five serious cases 
[31 Can you cite me a Sutta judging unintentional 
crime hho that uliich says ' He Hat mtrahmaUi/ toll. 
IM mothei • lj e menu mmuhatc irlnlnilwn >' You cannot 
Neither can jou maintain your proposition 

rn y does not the fact remain that the mother s 
life ib taken ? 2 Surely then the unintentional slayer also 
incurs immediate retribution [5 7] Similarly, too, does 


i We cannot trace this passage So far as his own future is con 
cerned, the individual s mental acta rather than his deeds create it. 
Cf Mojjhuna \*i « 372 l cf ui 207 Seeaboie SO n 5, cl 274 
* This question is answered in the affirmative with reference to 
accidental loss of life under medical treatment —dm j 
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Intuition and Analyst* 


345 


attainments, and m noting the course of karma by nay of righteous 
acts of giving, etc the latter 13 intuition concerned w ith the Paths 
and their Traits Path intuition being learned by analysis of truth 1 
Now some like the Hetuvadins, fading to distinguish this, accept only 
ith intuition as insight 4 Hence they deny it in the a\ erage man 

[1] Th — But you imply that a worldly man has no 
jalytic discernment, no analytic understanding, no ability 
' investigate or examine, no faculty of research, no ability 
1 mark well, observe closely, mark repeatedly 3 Is not the 
?posite true ? 

[2] Again, you admit, do you not? that there is not one 
: the four Rupajhanas or of the four Arupa]hanaa to 
Inch a man of the world may not attain, and that he 

.0 capable of liberality towards the Brethren as to the four 
requisites raiment and bo forth Surely then it is not 
right to say a worldly man can have no insight 

[S] II — If he can have insight does he by that insight 
recognize the truth about 111, eliminate its cause, realize 
its cessation, develop the Path going thereto? You 
admit that he does not Therefore, etc 


8 Of the Gtiauls of Puijatoiy 

Conti out led Point — That in the purgatories there are 
no guards 

Frot 1 the Co nmcnlary — Some— for instance, the Andhahas — hold 
that there are no such beings but that the hell doomed karmas xn the 
shape of hell keepers purge tho sufferers 

[1] 1 h — Do you imply that there are no punishments 
inflicted* m the purgatories? You maintain the contrary ? 
But you cannot maintain both propositions 


1 The instantaneous penetration (ekSbhisamaya) of truth by 
two who boa reached the Path is intuitive but he is also able to 
analyze truth bee Appendix article 4 
r tfh the ambiguity of this term see also II 2 


Cf Dhamma, sanganx § 16 All these are synonyms of u S n a — 
Comj We have brought oat the force of the prefix pa in th« 
first two (pannS pajanana) * 

J 0a a “ 



Infernal Custodians XX. 3. 

[2] You admit that on earth there are both punishments 
and executioners? Yet you deny that the latter exist 
in purgatory. ... 

[3] Moreover, was it not said by the Exalted Ono : 

‘ X ot Vessnbhu nor yet the Pi tas King, 

Soma, Varna, 01 King Vessaiana — 

The deeds that ueie Ins oun do punish him 
Who ending heie attains to othei u 01 Ids ’<> 


Hence there are guards in purgatory. 

W Again, waa it not said by tha Exalted One: • Him, 
will I hits, hell's quaiih toitme * milt the jhejolil punishment, 
tlutl tin 11st a hot non stale though erne hand, then another 
though the othei hand, then one though the foot, then at lath t 
i.ouq 1 tic othei foot , they tin ust a hot non stake though 
ic mm e of the chest. And he the ic upon fits piiinlul, 
pieicing, mtalciable suffenng, not does he die till that ml 
deid of hs is canctUed 

■ Pi Waa 11 not [further] by the Exalted One : 

l,ell ’ s 9 m 'ds make to he doun and fag him 
hi 1 a ti ^ ^ aCC h" n luai * 'lou "Hauls and fay 

11 1 .lines . . . they haul him to a chauot and dine 
it " 1 1 ,l"l ° ,CI Hosing, atoning giauml . . . 

w Li, ," P la * sna ‘ htt 0 l~ but mug biasing, 
“ 7'* anl '»« ■line, the Jieti, slope . . . 

IL n “ P md ca "‘ h,m « lad blase, , jai, 

i, .tu, f° u '" 9, uhc ’ e *"<'». «P ><’•' « 

to th t * J -n m ' I 11 s,H * lM !h 0 ™»J noil to tins side, note 
,he t,n n lt,C ie s "^ t,s ^ e,ce a,, d Inttei pain, nor dots he 
,1 « “ V" ,a ,S canceUed - IT>", hhikkhus, they 
cast into the Onat Pnrgatoig. Xoic tins 

* OurTeiTli^T thCS0 ' CrSeS ’ l,cnce t ‘ annot indicate the context. 

11“ . . karonti. am,Ua0 karontl> tho ^**«y«* (I»Tt» edition) 

’ "• “ C1 Uranblauon) , J„taka, m 46 (text). 
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Of JiUHiais m Ueaxen 

In distncts measured outfow squaii, four looted, 
lion the lampaits hounding it, uith iron unfed, 
lion its soil nelled by fiery 1 heat, 

Spi i ailing a liumhcd leagues it stands Jot u>je'? z 

Hence there surely are guards in purgatory. 


4 Of Antmals »» Ihuien 

Conti oieitid Point —That anmula may b 0 reborn among 
tho dovas 

From the Commentary —Among dova« many— for instance, Eraiana 
—assume animal shapes such as those of elephants or horses but 
no animals are reborn as such am on# them borne, however, hke the 
Andhakas, assume that because such celestial shapes have been seen, 
therefore these were celestially reborn animals 

[1] Di — Do you then imply that conversely devas are 
reborn as animals? Or that the deva-world is an animal 
kingdom? That there may there be found tooths, beetles, 
gnats, flies, snakes, scorpions, centipedes, earthworms? 
You deny all this Then you cannot maintain your pro- 
position 

[2] A — But is not the wondrous elephant Eravana there, 
the thousand wise yoked celestial mount? 3 

[3] n —But are there also elephant ind horse stables 
there, and fodder and trainers and grooms ? 


5 Oj the Auyan Path 


Control ei led Print— Hint the Path is (unfold [only] 

tl„ O—Mto,- Some. «,d, ,h, Itahioeieaka,,, hold 

!l»l 10 general lorn, th o [ tajon] I „(, „ on , ; 6vcMJ T1)(J ' ^ 


.mlpnnf thl ns “»‘S 1» 

1 ttajjhima Nil , ibid tnffultan Nth ihvl 
Y a n a, literally \ ehielc bee ohove, p 1J7, * , 



848 I he Light fold Path X\ 5 

tins both from the butta, 1 Ono who has prev lously been quite pure,’ 
etc , and also because the three eliminated factors— speech, action, 
and livelihood — aro not states of consciousness like the other five 1 

[1] Ih — But was not tho Path pronounced, by the 
Exalted One to ho eightfold— namely, right views, right 
purpose, right speech, action, and livelihood, right effort, 
mindfulness, and concentration? [2] And did ho not 
also say 

* Of all the means the Lightjold Path is best, 

And best of all true things the Stages Foui 
Best state of mind disinterestedness * 

And of all bijnds best the man uho secs 7 3 

Surely, then, the Path is eightfold 

[3] But you tell me that though these threo — right 
speech, right action, right livelihood — are factors of the 
Path, nevertheless they are not path, [4] while the other 
five are both factors of the Path and Path Why this 
distinction ? 

[5] 1/ —But was it not said by the Exalted One ‘For him 
uho has hitherto been quite puic t n I anna of deed and of uord 
and of livelihood, this Anyan Eightfold Path mil go to per 
fection of development * i * 

Hence surely the Path is fivefold. 

[6] Fh — But was it not said by the Exalted One 'In u hat 
socier doctrine and discipline, Subhadda, the Anyan Eightfold 
Path is not found, neither in it is thcie found a saintly man 6 
of thcjiist, or of the second, oi of the thud, or of the fouith 
degi ee And m u hatsocier doctrine and discipline, Subhadda, 
the Anyan Eightfold Path is found, in it is such a saintly 
man found how tn this doctnne and discipline, Subhadda, 

1 As discussed above X, 2 

* Virago absence of greed or passion 

3 Dhammapa la, ver 273 

4 We have not traced this passage Purity of act, worl and life, is 
essential as a preliminary qualification for the Path , much more are 
these three factors of the Path 
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I* Joimtl thr Arvi an ihlfahl Path, ami m it, ton, are Jonml 
tin u nj xewi linns* of alt Jour tit'irns. fW arr l hr system* 
of atlur tutelar*, i out tf saintly nun *' 1 
Ho nee surely tho Path is eightfold. 


0 . Oj Intiyht. 

C'tmOoi erted Point — That insight into tho twelve-fold 
hose is spiritual.* 

Prom the Commentary — Thcro u an opinion— held by tho fob. 
basehyas, tor mit&nco— concerning the ‘tweho ccn*Uiucnl fart* 'in 
tho First Sermon, ‘Tho Turning of tho Nona Wheel'— camel », that 
knowledge based on those tweUe belong* to the tour Paths and bruiu. 



150 bmjht and Noun Whtil W 0. 

v >1 tin Path yomj to the Cessation of 111, (it) that that Path 
uas to he diieUtiMtl , (in ) that it had been deulojtul ,fl 
Hence surely the insight based on these twelve paits is 
spiritual 

1 Vtnija Texts l 96 f BulVutl Suttas (SBL, \I ), 150-152 
The citation is inconclusive as it does not show the twelve kinds of 
Insight of the \njan Path, but merely a distinction between prior and 
later knowledge — Corny 



: Capacity Joi Umg Recast 


book XXI. 

1. Oj out Religion- 

Contioiertcd I'ouit.-That our religion •> (bus been and 
may again be) reformed 

. lhA commentary -Because after the three Councils at which 
from the Com £ were ##uWi BO infr-for instance, certain 

tk 'u liI n 7“a! ill h.k.f-1'oU that .1 h» been rrtorm.d, that Hurt »*» 
"r:. « Relotiuti <>! tb. Religion, end llmt it I. possible 

yet to reform it 

m T h What, then, lma been reformed— the Apphca 

AT.rtrlfnlnesa? the Supreme Efforts? the Steps to 
the Mora. Forces? tbs Sewn 
Branches of Enlightenment? Or was that made good 
®h,ch had been bad? Or was that which was allied with 
Lou. thing. — Intoxicants, Fetter., Tib. Flood., Yoke., 
Hindrances, Infections, Grasping* Corruptions— made free 
herefrom? ' You deny all thiB, but your proposition [as 

stated] implies one or the other. 

T21 Or do you mean that anyone has reformed the 
religion founded by the Tathagata? If so, in which of 
the°doctnnes enumerated has he effected a reform ? Again 

J0 r^Or lf you hold that the religion may again be re 
formed, what m it is there that admits of reformation? 

i Literally, ‘made new ’ 
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2 Of lZipeiu.net as Imepauxbh. from Personality 

Controieited Point — That an ordinary person is not 
exempt 1 from experiencing the phenomena 2 of all the three 
spheres of life 

tram the Commentary —That is to say. at one and the same 
moment, since his understanding does not suffice ta distinguish the 
three hinds Our doctrine only entitles us to say that the individual 
is inseparable from such [mental] phenomena as arise at present in him 

[1] £h — Ion imply that an oidmary person is insepar- 
able bom the contacts, the feelings, perceptions, volitions, 
cognitions, faiths, efforts, mindfulnesses, concentrations, 
understandings, belonging to all three spheres? You deny, 
but what else can jou mean? 

[2] Again, yon imply that when he makes a gift, say, 
of raiment, etc , at that moment he is enjoying not only the 
giver s consciousness, but also ilm Rupa consciousness of 
the Pour Jhanas, the Arupa consciousness of the four 
Arupa Jhanas 

[3] Opponent — But is an ordinary person capable of 
distinguishing whether his actions leading to a Rupa world 
or Arupa-world ? If not, then 6urely he cannot be separated 
from actions leading to all three spheres 


3 Oj Ceitam tetters 

Conti oiertcd Point — That Arahantsbip is won without 
a certain 4 Fetter -quantity being cast off 

2* row the Commenlauj —borne — for instance, the Mahasan^iukas 

hold this view with respect to the Fetters of ignorance and doubt for 
the reason that even an Arabant does not know the whole range of 
Buddha knowledge 

« A v l v 1 1 1 o, rendered below ‘ inseparable ’ 

* Dbamiuebi fhe Br translator of the test (unlike the Br 
translator of the Commentarj) reads here ka tame hi (actions), as 
in the final sentence of this discourse 



[1} Th . — Bo you imply Out AnbunUliip is won without 
the extirpation of theory of soul, or doubt, or contagion of 
mere rule and ritual, or lust, or hnte, or duJness, or indis- 
cretion? 1 You deny that joti do, but jour proposition 
cannot then be maintained. 

[2] Or do you imply that the Arahant is prone to lust, 
hate, dulness, conceit, pride, despair, corruption ? Ia not 
the opposite true of him? How then can you say there 
are certain Fetters ho has not cast off ? 

[tJ] .1/. — [If I am wrong, tell me] : does an Arahant know 
with the complete purview of a Buddha? You agreo he 
does not. Hence I am right. 


1. Of SujKt itoi mal Potency (idd/ii). 

Contwuttcd Point — That cither a Buddha or his dis- 
ciples have the power of supernormally performing what 
they intend. 

From the Commentary — ‘IdJhi* is only possible in certain direc 
tiong. It is absolutely impossible by it to contras ene such laws os 
that of luipermanenco, etc.* But it is possiblo by iddhi to effect 
the transformation of one character into another in the continuity of 
any tiling,* or to prolong it in its own character. This may bo accom- 
plished through merit or other causes, os when, to feed bhikklius, water 
was turned iota butter, milk, etc, and as when illuminations were 
prolonged at the depositing of sacred relics. This is our orthodox 
doctrine But some, like the Audbokas hold that i d d h i may alway s 
be wrought by will, judging by the icacroble 2’ihndat accha willing 
that the palace of the king be all of gold. 4 

[1] Th — Bo you imply that the one or the other could 
effect such wishes aa * Let trees be e\er green ! e\er blos- 

1 It is curious that the TheravSJm docs not confine himself to one 
or other of tho Tetter categories. How e\ er, there tcaj more than one 
category, and tho list gi\en may ha\e formed another of then,. Cf 
~iStu( J'ty 2't’rt , p •££} 

* I e., of 111 (os mseparahle from life), and of No soul, and other 
natural laws, aa in the text. 

3 Santatu See Compendium, p 252 

* Vi mi u a Texts, il 65. 
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soming! over in fmit 1 * Let theio be perpetual moonlight’ 1 
Let there bo constant safety! Let there bo constant 
abundance of aims! Let there be always abundance of 
grain*? [2] Or such wishes as ‘Let this factor of con- 
sciousness that has arisen [contact, feeling], etc., not cease’ * 
[3J Or such wishes a3 ‘ Let this body, this mind, become 
permanent !’ [1] Or such wishes as ' Let beings subject to 
birth, old age, disaster, death, not be born, grow old, bo 
unfortunate, die ’* All thisyou deny. "Whore then is your 
proposition ? 

[5} A . — But if I am wrong, how was it that when the 
venerable Pihndavaccha resolved : 4 Let tbe palaco of Seniya 
Bimbisara, King of Magadha, be only of gold’’ it was 
oven so? . . . 


5. Oj Jinddhav. 

Conti 01 ci tcil Point . — That Buddhas differ one from 
another m grades. 

Front the Connitentari/ — We hold that, with tho exception of 
differences in body, age, and radiance,* at any given tune, Buddhas 
differ mutually in no other respect Some, however, like tho Andhabas, 
hold that they differ in other qualities in general 

[1] T/i. — "Wherein then do they differ— in any of tho 
matteis pertaining to Enlightenment? 3 in self-mastery? 4 
in omniscient insight and vision? . . . 


6 OJ AU Pert ad pi (/ Pouci. 

Contioieital Point. — That the Buddhas persist 111 all 
directions. 

1 Junb»u Ihe Br, translator rendei 3 this by ‘ grow lb * 

' Some xoaiaacnpVs reai paVnara - m acta measuie of power, 
which is scarcely plausible for a Buddhist Pacceka Buddhas arts 
presumably not taken into account 

* See p 65 

* V a sibh a v a, literally, the stale of one who has practice 
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I'm in the Commentary — homo, like the Mabiisanghikas, hold that 
a Buddha 1 exists in the four quarters of the firmament, above, below, 
and around, causing his chango of habitat to cornt to pass in any 
sphere of being 

[]] Z/t — Do you mean that they persist 2 in tho eastern 
qu trier? Yon deny Then you contradict yourself. You 
assent 3 Then I ash, How is [this Eastern] Buddha named ? 
^ hat is Ins family? hie clan? what tho namoa of his 
pirents? or of his pair of elect disciples? or of his body- 
sonant? AVhat sort of raiment or bowl does ho be ir? and 
in what village, town, city, kingdom, or country? 

[2] Or does a Buddha persist in tho southern . 
western . northern quarter? or in the nadir? or m tho 
zeuith? Of any such an one I ask you tho sarao ques- 
tions Or does he persist in tho realm of the four 

gieat lungs? 4 or in the heaven of tho Three and-Thirty? 
or in that of tho luma or the Tusita dev as? or m that of 
the devas who rejoice in creating, or of those who exploit 
the creations of others? 6 or m theBrahma-worJd ? If 50u 
assent, I ask you further as before . 


7 . Oj Phenomena 

Coatmcitcd Pont — That all Ihraga arc t, 1]alu 
mutable 6 

2 rom the Commentary —Some, like the Andhaka* „ 
the Uttarapathakas, hold this, judging from the f t trtaul 
lact tha t nothing 

1 In the PTS edition for buddha read bud at. 

9 He denies with respect to [tho locus &n u 1 ,or ' cn ^ urc ’ 

ruumfsic] he assents, since by his view ili « j. utQncj d ifakya 

places -Corny ,he ****'**8 « in d.iTcrent 

* On the. hKth.plv.cw cd these deit, 

aitnamtm, 22 27, 242. C8 Rce Jfonlton, Zoro- 

* Cf Compendium p 140 £ 

8 Niynta On this term, see above V , 
below is a my a to. On the three alter., , VI 1 ‘2*ot fiie<3 ’ 

Dictionarj ,u rasi The three are m * h «« Childers ' 

affi naed m A , m. 22 ' 
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[however it may change] gives lip its fundamental nature matter, 
e g , bemg fixed a a matter, and so on 

[1] Th — Do jou mean that they all belong to that Order 
of things, by which the wrong doer 13 assured of immediate 
retribution on rebirth, or to that other Order by which the 
Path winner is assured of final salvation ? Is there not a 
third congenea that is not fixed as one or the other ? You 
deny But think Surely there is? You assent Then 
you contradict your proposition And you must do so, for 
did not the Exalted One speak of three congeries ? 

[3} You affirm [as youi reason] that matter is fixed as 
matter, and that mind (or each mental aggregate) ia fixed 
as mind Well, then, under which of those three congeries 
do you find them fixed? 1 

[4] 4 V —But if I may not say that matter, or mind 
is fixed as mattei, or mind respectively, tell me can body 
become mmd, can become one of the four mental aggre 
gates, or conversely? Of course not Surely then I am 
right 


8 OJ Katma. 

Conti averted Point — That all karmas are inflexible 2 

Fro 1 the Cmnmcntarj — The same parties hold also this opinion, 
judging by the fact that karmas which work out their own effects' 
under present conditions in this or the next life or m a posterior series 
of lues, are fixed with respect one to the other 

[1» 2] Similar to 1, 1 in the foregoing 

[3] Ih —Do jou mean that karma which eventuates m 

• They aro not immutable in badness, nor m goodness, wrongnes 
nor rightness. Therefore, since these are the only two categories 
ad ntted as immutable, they must come under the third or mutable 
non fixed category or congenea (rfi si) 

a There are two uniformities in Nature, by one of which the worst 
offenders are assured of immediate retribution after death and by the 
other of wluch the Path winner is assured of final salvation \nd 
there is a thud alternative group wluch is neither 
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this life is a fixed fact as such ? You assent 1 Then does 
it belong to either of the fixed orders ? You deny [Then 
vt belongs to no fixed order } The same holds good with 
respect to karma, results of which will be experienced at 
the next rebirth, or in a succession of rebirths 

[4] A U — But you admit do you not, that none of 
these three kinds of karma is mutually convertible with 
the other two ? How then am I wrong ? 

1 This kind of kanna, it capable of eventuating at all [invariably] 
works out its effects in this very life if not it becomes inoperative 
[oh obi kamma] So the Therawdm assents — Corny That is 
each of these three kinds of karma retains its awn characteristics. 
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Fwal Passing Aunt; X\II 


BOOK XXII 

1 Of the Completion of Ltjr 

Conti oierted Point . — Til at life may be completed without 
a certain Fetter quantity hating been cast off 

1 ram the Commentary — Inasmuch as the Arnhant completes 
existence without casting off every Fitter -with respect to the range 
of omniscience, some, like the Andhakas, hold the aforesaid view, 
similar to what has been noticed above (theory of the MahSsanghikas 
X\I 3) 

The dialogue i tumbles XXI 3, ie> baton 


. 2 Of MouU Conkcionsiic88 

Conti oiti ted Paint — That the Atahant is ethically con- 
scious when completing existence at final death 
From the Commentary — Some, hke the Andhahas, hold this view 
on the ground that the Arahant is ever lucidly conscious, even at (ho 
hour of utterly passing away The criticism points out that moral 
(ethical or good) consciousness inevitably involves meritorious karma 
(taking effect hereafter}. The doctrine quoted by the opponent is 
inconclusive It merely points to the Arahant a lucidity and aware 
neas while djing, to Ins ethically neutral and therefore inoperative 
presence of mind and reflection at the last momenta of hia cognitive 
process [jav ana}. But it was not intended to show the arising of 
iQonillj good thoughts 

i >/ —Ton aro implying that an Arahant is achieving 
karma ol merit, or karma o! imperturbablo character , 1 that 
1 Or 'for remaining sialic,’ Incnjilbbiaanlth drag See the 
same line of argument vn WII 1 The alternatives refer to tho 
sensuous and to the immaterial planes of existence 
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lie n working karma. ilTecting .lulmj, an.l rel.mli, con- 
ducno to worldly authority am! inlltienM. to luallh ami 
reputation, 1 to boiuty celestial or human . • 

[ 2 ] \ou aru implying that the Arahant, when he is paad- 
uig aw \y, m accutnul iting or pulling down, is eliminating 
or grasping, u scattering or binding, is dispersing or collect- 
ing 1 Is it not true ot him that ho stuids, as Arahant, 
neither heaping up nor pulling down, as one who has pulled 
down? That he stands, ns Arahant, neither putting off 
nor grtspiug at, as one who has put off? Vs neither 
scattering nor binding, as one who has scattered? 
neither dispersing nor collecting, ns one who has dispersed? 

[)] | — Hut docs not an Vrahant pass uttcrlj away with 
lucid presence ol mind, mindful and aware? \ou agree. 
Then is this not * good ’ consciousness ?* 


J. Oj Imp itmlxihl (/ on i lit Jhuiui) Come i usticis, 
Cutti until Point — That the Arahant completes ex- 
istence in imperturbable absorption (unenje). 


bro » the Co» untnlarj —Certain o( tho h ttarupathakas holl that 
the \rahmt, n > lc»s than a l$u Uba, when passing utterly din} utna 
•u«t imed Louith Jli&o i* [of tho Inuuatenal plane] 


[ 1 ] I Ji — But does ho not complete eustence with 
ordinirj (or normal) consciousness' 5 \ou agree How 
then do 3 ou reconcile this with 3 our proposition ‘i 


* I vterallj , great following or retinue 
1 U I 2, > 63 


* °“ ^ techmcal of ‘1 asala, a Ivuaafa (rood, bad) 

.bo.«, p o3J • From iht Com, oent.rj ■ . Good ,u»at 'pro^ 
a,cmsk.p P) ™olU Now the Intlwnt haj done with all that 
\Vk OT m all totaj a„J M„ s h „, ^ „ fcr , eJcl h ^ 

r P »r°. .'f* b ' e? i,jo ' n -■ mi 

•• - — — * - • rxs 
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[2] You are implying that he passes away with an 
ethically moperatue consciousness 1 Is it not rather with 
a consciousness that is pure * result ’? [3] 'Whereas accord 
mg to you he passes away with a consciousness that is 
immoral and puiely inopeiative, I suggest that it is with a 
consciousness that is unmoral and purely resultant 

[4] And did not the Exalted One emerge from Fourth 
111 uia befoie he passed utteily away immediately after? 2 


4 Of Pi negating the Truth 

Conti oi ct ted Point — That an embrjo is capable of pene- 
trating the truth 

From the Commentary — Some— that is, certain of the Uttaia- 
pithakas — hold that one who in his preuous birth was a Stream 
winner, and remains so, must have [a» a newly resultant consciousness! 
grasped the Truth while an embryo * 

[1] Th — You are implying that an embryo can be 
instiucted in hear, and become familiar with the Doctrine, 
can be catechized, can take on himself the precepts, be 

normal mind when on the Arupa plane would be imperturbable. But 
the question is ashed with reference to the life-plane of all five 
aggregates’ (not of four immaterial ones only) — Corny 

1 Kiriyim&je citte Buddhism regards consciousness, under 
the specific aspect of causality, as either (1) karmic — Le , able to 
function oausally as karsna , (2) resultant (vipaka), or due to karma , 
(3) non causal (k ir i y a), ciUcd here 1 inoperative Cf Compendium, 
p 19 i I e , certain resultant kinds of consciousness, effects of kamia 
id a preuous birth can never be causal again so as to effect another 
result in any moral order in the sense in which effects may become 
causes m the physical order Again, there are certain ethically neutral 
states ot consciousness consisting in mere action of mind without 
entailing moral consequences The Buddhist idea is that the normal 
Hus of consciousness from birth to death, in each span of life, is purely 
resultant, sat e where it is interrupted by causal, or by ‘inoperative 
thought 

* Dialog net, u 17o 

* The Uttar Spatbakas were perhaps ‘feeling out for a theory of 
heredity 
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guarded as to the gates of sense, abstemious in diet, devoted 
to vigils early and late Is not the opposite true? 

[2] Are there not two conditions for the genesis of right 
views — * another s voiee and intelligent attention? 1 

[8j And can there be penetration of the Truth by one 
who is asleep, or languid, or blurred in intelligence, or 
um effective ? 


T lhice Othei Aiytinu nts (a) On Attammnit ofAiakant- 
• slnj) by the Emhijo, (b) on Pinctiation of i mth bi/ a 
D t eamei , (t) on Attainment of Aiahantship by a 
Di earner. 

From the Commentary — The attainment of Aiahantship by \erj 
joung Stream winners, [notably the story of] the [phenomenal] seven 
\ear old son of the lay believer Suppavaea, 5 led the same sectaries to 
believe in even ante natal attainment of Arahantship * They hold 
further, seeing the wonderful feats, such as levitation, etc , that are 
experienced in dreams, that the dreamer may not only penetrate the 
Truth but also attain Arahantship 

Iii all three cases the aiguvunt is simply a lestatenient 
if X\II. 4, § 3 


6 Of the Unmoial 

Controiated Point — That til dream-consciousnesa is 
ethically neutral 


From the Commentary ~rroin the Word, * There is volition, and 
that lohhon is negligible, ‘ some— that is certain of the Uttar a 
path ah as — hold the aforesaid view But this was spoken with refer 


1 Anguttara Nik , l. 87 

* This was a favourite legend bee Pss of the Brethren lxx ‘ bivali ’ 
the child saint in question , J itaka No 100 Udana, u 8 Mamma 
jada Commentary, n 192 f Also on the mother, Angultara Nik , 

■ The embryonic conrciou.nee, carrying lh , (orc> 
culminatmg karma into effect See previous page n 1 ’ 

* V,«ay« 112 commenting on F ,„ aJa Ahb 

statue " 3 ' “ •< legal or content, „ m l 
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cnco to ecclesiastical offences. 1 Although a dreamer may entortain 
evil thoughts of murder, etc , no injurs to life or property is wrought 
Hence they cannot be classed as offences Hence dream -thoughts ate 
a negligible quantity, and for this reason and not because they ore 
ethically neutral, they may be ignored * 

[1] Th . — You admit, do you not, that a dreamer may 
(m dreams) commit murder, theft, etc.? How then can 
you call such consciousness ethically neutral ? 

[2] V — Ii I am wrong, was it not said by the Exalted 
One that dream consciousness was negligible ? If so, my 
proposition holds good 


7 Of Coi i elation ly Rejictition 3 
Conti oi eitid Point — That there is no correlation by 
way of repetition 

from the Commentary —Inasmuch as all phenomena are rnomen 
tary, nothing persisting more than an instant nothing can be so 
correlated as to effect repetition , hence there ncser is repetition 
This is also an opinion o! the Uttarapatbahos 

[I] Th — But was it not said by the Exalted One ‘ Ike 
taking of hje, bhiklhns, nlicn habitually practised and multi- 
plied, is coiiducue to icbutk tit puigatory, oi among annuals, 
or Pitas In its. slightest foim it Jesuits in, and is conduct/ e 
to, a brief lift, among min ' * [2) And again ' Th ft, 

hhtlhhvs, adultery, lying, slandei, uttering haish uonls, ull< 
tall, intoxication, habitually piacttscd and multiplied, an 
each and all conducuc fo rebit th in pn/gatory, among animals, 
oi Pctas Tlic slightest theft results m, conduces to destine 
turn of profit ly, the mildest offence against chastity gins 
nsc to leiahatoiy vicasuics among nun, the lightest faun 
of lying es poses the liar to falsi ace u sal ion among men, the 
Dullest ofence ih slandei hails to q tuptnie of f midship 

1 Apatti, ei plained (after an oxegetic fashion) as a 1 1 a y pilau ay 
pajjatlti, *is come to infliction of punishments ’ 
a Gf Co i ijiendium, pp 47, 52 
* Asevana. See p. -04, n 2 
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a moil ) mm , the UjhOtt nsult oj harsh uonli cuaUst sounds, 
jarnmj oh the human tar. th slightest nsult of uW talk 
M gpi , ( h tommandui / no nsj» et l amonif men, the mihhst 
• t n hi it ty routine* # to it ant of sanity amon / nu n ” 5 [3, l] And 
‘ n tonq i tetes, bhilUtux, nionj ayuation, ejfoit, 
synch, aitnity, Inehhood, mind films*, conccntiation — each 
and all , if hahituilly piactis d, dtuloptd, and multiplied, 
nimbler to ninth m yuiyatory, amon / annual *, amonq Pelas 
Ami agiun ‘Ibjht acu*, uyht pm post, ttc, habitually 
niaitisid, dittloptd, and mnltiyUt l, han their base and their 
Jill (til l thill < nd in the Ainbiosial' 1 * 


8 Oj Moinnitai i/ Duiatwn 

( ontmuittd Point — That all things are momentary 
conscious units. 


} tom the Comnicntar j — homo— for instance the Pubbasehyas and 
tlio A para elijas— hold that, since all conditioned things are imper- 
manent, therefore they enduro but one conscious moment. Given 
unnersal impermanence — one thing ceases qoickly, another after an 
inters al — what, they ash is here the law? The Thera vadia shows it 
is but arbitrary to sav that because things are not immutable, therefore 
they all last but ono mental moment 


[1] 'i h —Do you imply that a mountain, the ocean, 
Smeru chief of mountains, the cohesive, fiery, and mobile 
elements, grass, twigs, trees, all last [only so Ion -I m con- 
suousness > lou deny. . 

[1] Or do you imply that the organ of Eight coincides* for 
tho some moment oi tune mth the visual cogmtwn? II 
yon assent, I nonld remind yon of nhat the venerable 
Sanputw aud Ij, brother, th, eye m ,;„„ be mtact j ||( 

»ot mac ntopcm, and the ,e u „o r«. 
" ' , cluU atrtf th 
T c 7 0/c<9 ’""°“ “ - Z JZ 
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ju urn <i f night iLithui he intact, an<l tin object icithout come 
ml) ficus, but no co ordmatid actuation of mind result 
tlau fiom, a cotrespon ling state of cojnUion is not manifested 
Hut if all these conditions be satisfied, then a coi nspondin / 
slate i fcojnition is manifestc l ’ f 1 

Where now is your assertion about comcideneo in time ? 
The samo Suttanta reference may bo cited to refute 
you with respect to time coincidence m the other four senses 
[4] P A —But are all things permanent, enduring, per 
dming, immutable? 

1 h — Nay that cannot truly be said . . . 

1 Majjhima Nil l 190. 
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book XXIII 

1 of l HiUd Ihsohc 

Control ci ted Point —That seta il relations may bo entered 
upon with a united resolve 1 

aep re to be united throughout their future lives- 

m Th Do you imply that a united resolve may be 

undertaken which does not befit a recluse, does not become 
a bhikUiu. or that it may be undertaken by one who has 
out oil the root [of rebirth], or alien it is a resolve that 
uould lead to a l’artijlha offence 

Or when it is a resolve hy which hie may be slain, tbelt 
committed, lies, slander, harsh uords, idle talk uttered, 
burglary committed, dacoity, robbery, highuay robbery, 
adultery, sack and loot of village or town be committed ? 5 

[You must be more discriminating m your use of the 
term 1 with a united resolve’ '] 

1 E t a d h 1 p p & y o There is nothing objectionable in the relation 
bo entered upon, except of course, for the recluse or a member of 
the Order 

2 bee WH 6 

3 K&ruuuS, ‘ pity/ not the term an ukampana, which does 
much duty m Buddhism to express affection m social and conjugal 
relations. See Ency Religions Love Buddhist On the behef m 

h repeated unions, see Maha Ivassapa s legend, Pus of the Brethren 
;a9 f , and Bhadda b (lus wife s) verses 1 is of the Suters, p 49 
Meriting expulsion from the Order 
■ Dialogues i 69 
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Ihc BodhisaCs Choice 


XXIII. 3. 


2. Of Bogus Aiahanh. 

Conti oie> ted Point — That mfca-buman beings, taking the 
shape ol Araliants, 1 follow sexual desires 

From the Commentary — Tim belief arose iq consequence of the 
dress and deportment of e-vil minded bhskkbus, nad is held by some— 
far instance, certain of the Uttar apatliahaa 

[1] Th — Would you also say that such heiugs, resem- 
bling Arahants, commit any or all such crimes as are stated 
above (Will l) 9 You deny, but why limit them to 
one only o! those crimes ? 


8 Of Self goicvncd Destiny 

Controiertcil Point . — That a Bodbisot (or future Buddha) 
(a) goes to an evil doom, [b) enters a womb, (r) performs 
hard tasks, (d) works penance under alien teachers of his 
own accord and free will. 

JFVow the Commentary —borne— for instance the Andh&kas — judge 
that the Bodhisatta, in the case of the Six toothed Elephant JiitaLa 3 
and others, was freely so reborn as an animal or m purgatory, that 
he freely performed difficult tasks, and w orked penance under alien 
teachers 

[1] («) i h. — Do you mean that he so went and endured 
purgatory, the SaSpva, Knlaautta Tapann, Patipana, San 
ghataka, Roruva, and Avicln hells? If you deny, how can 
you maintain > our proposition ? Can j ou quote me a 
Sutta to support this? 

[2] ( b ) —You maintain that he entered the womb ol his 
own free will. 3 Do jou al6o imply that lie chose to be 
reborn m purgatory, or as an auunal ? That he possessed 

» It should bo remembered that in a wider, popular sense, an/ 
religious More— at least, in the commeutanal uarritties— called 
Arahants— t e , ‘worthy ones,* ‘holy men* U l',i of the hitler*. 
p IdO, bhammapada Commentary , i 100 

* No 5U * The PTS edition omits ImantS hero. 
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()f Bogun Consciousness 

magic potency? Ion deny* I ask it iga.n You assent ’ ' 
Then did he practise the Four Steps to that potency will, 
effort thought, investigation ? Neither can you quote mo 

here a Sutta m justification , , , . 

rgl M — \ou maintain fuither that the Bodhisit of his 
own free will performed that which was painful and hard 
to do Do you theieby mean that he fell bach on wrong 
views such as ' the world is eternal, 1 etc or the world 13 
finite, 1 etc , or 1 infinite, 1 etc , 1 eoul and body are the same, 

1 aie different, 1 1 the Tatli ignt i exists after death, does 
not exist 1 1 both so exists and does not, 1 - neither so exists 
nor does not 1 ? Can you quote me a Sutta ill justification? 

rn (,[) — You maintain further that the Bodhi.it of Ins 
own free will made a senes of penances following alien 
teacheis Does this linpl) that lie then held their views ! 
Can jou quote me a Sutta m justification ? 


4 0/ Countcifeit Staht of Comcwitmm 
Conti oia ted Point -That there is that which is not 
(o) lust, (I>) hate (c)dutness, (.1) the corruptions, but which 
counterfeits each of them 

From the Commentary -Such ate with regard to (a) amity pity, 
approbation , with regard to (6) only, selfiefinet., worry , with regard 
to (c) the senso of tho ludicrous, with regard to (rf) tho suppressing of 
tho discontented the helping of kindly bbikkhus, the blaming of the 
bad the praising of the good, tho declaration of the lenerable Pilinda 
\ accha about outcasts, 3 the declarations of the Exalted Ones about tho 
incompetent or irredeemable 1 Such is the opinion held for instance 

by the Andhakas _____ 

1 Free will as liberty to do what one pleases through a specific 
power or gift, is practically a denial of karma Hence this question.— 
Com >j 

1 He denies with reference to lddhi a6 accomplished by practice, 
then assents with reference to lddhi as accomplished by merit 
Comj 

» Vosala Udana, iu 6 

* Mogha purisa — eg, Sunakkhatta, the Licchavi (Digha 
Hih «i 27 f ) The term is preceded by khelaeikq vadatj, 
•declaration about spittle- eaters,’ presumably a term of opprobrium ' 
but the context of winch wo cannot traco 
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[1] 1h — Do jou imply that there is that winch is not 
contact, not feeling, not perceiving, not volition, not cogni- 
tion, not faith, not energy, not mindfulness, not concen- 
tration, not understanding, hut which simulates each of 
these? 

[2) Swnlntly for {b) t (c), (d) 


5 Of the Undetamuud 

Conti oiei ted Point — That the aggregates, elements, con- 
trolling powers — all save 111, is undetermined 1 * 

I 1 ro i iv the Commentary — Such is the opinion held by some — (or 
instance, certain of the Uttarapatbakos and the Iletuiadins, Their 
authority thej Sod in the lines 

’Tit simply III that nseth , tu iply III 
That t loth persist, and then fa leth an ay 
bought beside III 1 1 «s that doth become, 
bought else but III it it doth pats away* 

[1] Th — Do you then maintain that [the marks of the 
conditioned are lacking in, say, the material aggregate — 
that] matter is not impermanent, not conditioned, has not 
arisen because of something, is not liable to decay, to perish, 
to be devoid of passion, to cessation, to change? la not 
the opposite true ? 

[2] Do you imply that only 111 is caused ? Yes 9 But 
did not the Exalted One say that whatever was impermanent 
was III 9 Hence, if this be so, and since matter is imper- 
manent, you cannot maintain that only 111 is determined 

[33 The same argument holds good for the other four 
aggregates (mental), for all the mechanism of sense, 3 foi all 
controlling powers 4 * 

END OF THE TKJNhLATEH TEXT 


1 Aparinippbanna. Seep 261, w 6 

* "Verses of \ ajirii, Bfukkhuni Sagyutta b il , 1 115 p tt of the 

Ststert, p. 191 Cf above, p 61 

* Thia includes the categories 22-31, enumerated on p 15 i 

* This Includes those enumerated (52 'la) on p 16 
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1 PUUMAIIHA, SjACCIIvA 

(I 1 , P *J ) 


iilb BhAL 


Iv tho phrase p ir am a t th ena, sacerk at (b ena 
rendered ‘ in the sense of a real and ulUmate fact these 
two terms ore used synonymously Sac oik* is also 
stated to he something existent (a 1 1 li l) and this sil ^ en ‘> 
as being not a past, or futuie, hut V present existent is 
explained to be vijjam ina, eaij vi) J arnaii v -some 
thing venfiably or actually existing (p ~) b jjamano 
a very important synonym of psrsmattha, mean 
literally 'something which ,s being Inown, press, 
participle of the passive stem v i d y a to be know n It 
■ lendered into Burmese by the phrase evidently exist 
bpalabbhat. (p 3 .. 3), 'to be known as 
closely as possible, is the subjective counteipart of the 
existing real l’ar am a is by the Corny, defined ss 
ultimate uttama a word traditionally defined, in the 
llhnth i/mj j a lij ha xi c as that which has reached lits) 
highest— ubhhuto atayattham uttamo 

Aocoldtng to Dhammapila, in the hall aiatthu mi III a 
p a l a m a means ji a 1 1 h a n a, pre eminent ‘ principal, 
because of irreveislbllity (aviparitabhavato) or, in 
cipicity of bemg transformed And he further thought 
that the reality of that which is p a i a m a depends upon its 
being i sense datum of infallible 1 nowledge (avipail 
tassa uanassa visoyabli ivaUhena sacci 
kattho 

In his Ibhi II ttjm attha i ill tiaiu 1 Suiuniangalasami 
follows the K \ Corny , hut annexes Dhamnnpala s 
irreversibility 

1 Coin} on the Co j ctuliu i of 11 tlosophj see ilr l p ix 

J"1 



poison But we do not wish to discard i Truth Hence 
we have substituted ‘fact,’ following Sum angaUsuni, who 
comments on the term * Anyan Truths ' in the passage 
referred to as meunng ‘realities' or ‘facts’ which 
‘ Ariyamzo those who penetrate them/ making them 
members of one stage or anothei of the Arijan Path Or, 
again, ‘realities so called because Ariyans penetrate them 
as their own property, or because they were taught by the 
greatest ol Ariyans * l 

Ariyavaysa, Bub commenting holds that s a c c a impoits 
actual existence, not liable to reversion , for instance, the 
leahty of the characteristics of fire or other natural forces 2 

Tiually, in this connection, Ledi Sadaw s disquisition on 
conventional or nominal truth and real, ultimate or philo 
sophical truth in 1 Some Points of Buddhist Doctrine 
(/P/S’ 1913 14 p 129) and in his ‘Expositions' 

{Bud llnst Item u, October, 1915), expanding the section m 
the h \ Corny , (p 68, n 2), of this volume should he 
considered In his own Corny on the Com pi mhum of 
Phil is >/>hy — Pm amattha ilipanl — he examines more closely 
the terms we are discussing Attha/ he says, ‘may 
mean (a) things j > * (s a b li i v a - 8 1 d d h a) , or (6) things 
merely conceived (parikappa siddha) The formei 
(a) include mind etc , verifiable existents, mm ally, by their 
own intrinsic characteristics, and, ttnipli/, without reference 
to any other thing The latter {b) are not BUch verifiable 
existents They exist by the mind ' being, ' person, 
etc , are 4 things created by mental synthesis 3 

Of these two classes, only things jw t, fl re termed 
paramvttha, real Attha may therefore be defined 
aB that thing which is intelligible to mind and lGpresent- 
iblo by signs, terms or concepts P a r a m a 1 1 h a is that 
reality which, by its truly verifiable existence, transcends 


1 Bee III' p HI of Sa>a Vyo» TV ag jut 
* Op el lui cit aggalakkhaiii 
viya 


tnd Va te ra ta jut i 

’1) viya lokapakati 


3 Or ‘logical constmction * oa \fr 
(Lowell Lectures 1914, p ,9; 


Bertrand BusbcII would sa> 
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concepts . LUmiato facts tuner fail those who seek for 
genuine insight Hence they are teal. Concepts, on the 
other hand, not \erifhbly existing, fad them ' (pp 11 16) 


2 1 iiiTt im Stvtil 
(X 1 , p 55 ) 

In the passa 0 © heie quoted fiom tho Suttas — ‘of con- 
ditioned things the genesis is apparent, tho passing away 
is apparent, the duiation (na a third distinct state amidst 
change) is appaient — tho thieo stages of ‘becoming’ in 
all phenomena, alwais logically distinguishable, if not 
always patent to sense, are enunciated That the midway 
stage is a constant like the others that between genesis 
and decay there was also a statio btage (perhaps only a 
zero point oi change), designated as thiti (from 
tittha tifsriix] to stand), was disputed by some — eg, 
\nanda, the author of the 77/ 5 on the three Abidhamma 
Commentaries by Buddhaghosa But the Compnuhum 
itself states the traditional and orthodox tenet in the case 
of units of mental phenomena ‘one thought moment con 
gists of thiee time phases, to wit, nascent static, and 
arresting phases (t ourp , pp 25 26,125) 

In the Sutta the word rendered by ‘ duration ’ is not 
thiti, but t hit may, gen plur of thitay, oi static 
[thing] Commentanal philosophy tended to use the 
abstract form It also distinguished (or commented upon 
as already distinguished) two kinds of duration (or enduring 
things) khanikathiti ‘momentary duration, and 
pabandhatrhiti or combined duration The latter 
constitutes the more popularly conceived notion of jam 
decay, old age degeneration in any phenomenon The 
Puggalav ldin was thinking of tins notion when he answered 
the first question 

Now if, in the Sutta, duration was to be understood as a 
static stage between genesis and decay it would almost 
certainly Iyyss been named in such an order But it was 
n imedlast And it may well be that the more cultured intel 
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leci of the propounder of the Suits did not accept the popular 
notion of any real stafcionanness (thiti) m a cosmos of 
incessant change, but only took it into account as a com 
moaly accepted view, expressing it, not as one jiositive phase 
in three positive phases of becoming, but negatively, as this 
' otherness ' of duration (1 e , a state of duration other than 
genesis and passing away) appears to ordinary intelligence 

3 Suns am vtthi ‘Evtavcinua Exists' 

4 (X 0, p 84 f ) 

At first sight it would appear that the emphasiB is on the 
first word ‘everything,’ 'all ’ This would be the case if 
the thesis were here opposed toekaecam aithi * some 
things exist, some do not,' which is discussed in the next 
discourse but one But tlio context shows clearly that, m 
both these theses, the emphasis is really on the word 
* a 1 1 h l ’ ‘ is,’ in the sense of ‘ exists ’ 

Now the Burmese translatoi supplies after sabbay, a 
term which, in Pali, is dhamuia jatarj This, dis 
connected, ib dhammassa j itay the arising or 
happening of dliamma, anything, that is, which exists 
us a fact, as opposed to a chimxra, or m the Pali idiom, 
n hare’s horn (IVo use the term ‘ thing ’ not in the sense of 
substance, or having a substrate but as anything which is 
exhausted, as to its being, by some or all of the known twenty 
eight qualities of body or matter, and by the facts of mind 
Should sab bay be understood collectively — 4 all,’ or 
distributively— ‘everything’? Taken by itself, one of the 
questions in § 1, p 85 “Does ‘all exist m all [things]? 
would incline us at first sight to the former alternative, at 
least in the case of the locative tcirn Yet even here we do 
not read the question as .Is there m tlio whole i whole? 
but as DoeB the whole exist in everything, or every part? 
taking the nominative sabbay, collectively, the locative, 

» a h b e s u, distributively And the context m general leads 
us to the latter alternative Iho Sabbatthiv udin believes 
in the continued existence of any particular [thing] past, 
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present, and tutme Ike Commentator accounted for this 
belief by that school's interpretation of this postulate 
No paBt, present, or future dhamma’s (facts as cognized) 
abandon the khandha nature (sabbe pi atitadi 
bheda dhamm i khandha sabliav arj na vijahanii) 
Once a dhamm a, always a dhamm a The five aggre 
gates (1 hand ha’s), in other words matter mind, however 
they may vary at different timeB, bear the same general 
characteristics all the time. 

Perhaps the following quotation from John Locke s critics, 
taken fropa Green and Groses Hume, vol 1 , p 87, may 
help to show .the Commentators meaning with reference to 
the rupakkbandha or material aggregate ‘But of 
thiB (that is, of another thing which has taken the place of 
a previous thing, making an impact on the sensitive tablet 
at one moment, but perishing with it the next moment), 
the real essence is just the same as the previous thing, 
namely, that it may be touched, or is solid, or a body, or a 
parcel of matter noi can this essence be really lost 
It follows that real change is impossible A parcel of 
matter at one time is a parcel of matter at all times ’ 

Thus, the Sabbatthivadm might say, because a parcel of 
matter to which we assign the name ‘gold’ was yellow, 
fusible, etc , m the past, is so now, and will be so in future 
therefore gold ‘ exists \gam, because fire burned yestei 
day, burns* to day, and will burn to morrow, therefore file 
exists 

In Borne such w ly this school had come to believe m the 
immutable existence, the real essence of all or everything, 
taken in the distributive sense of everything without excep 
tion , but not always excluding the collective sense 
B u p a — e g , in ^ 3 ‘Do past material qualities exist ?’ — 
refers to the rupak khandha, i e , in a collective sense. 
That, however, does not preclude any one of the tw enty eight 
qualities of body {Compauhtim, pp 157 ICO) from being 
taken distributively, or prevent any material object com 
posed of eight or more of these qualities from being discussed 
separately 
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In the heckling dialectic of the paiagiaph nnmbered 2J 
(p 80 f ), we hate found it ndccBsary to supply certain 
terms chosen according to the contest, and from the Com 
inentary The Pali reader should consult the Burmese 
ed. ion ot the latter, since there a.e errors of printing and 
punctuation in that compiled byMmayeff (P*b-*«pM 

rCvTng‘ l he°en!“» m8 And l‘eUt equally be spoken of as 
' i „„i> 0 on iq Then a chimrcra which, not having 
been 'Into cam. ('become present, should be spoken of as 
not having been, is not But does your cbimaira repeat 
the negative process of not havtng been, » not? If so, 
,t should be spoken of as ag un not havmg been is not 
Tlio Opponent thinks ‘ tn maju,a, , thing cannot 
hat ing been future, become present, because of its t ery non 
existence Let it then be spoken of as not having been, is 
not’ ( na hutv t na hoti nama tava hotn ) 
But bott can such a thing repeat the negative process 
(literally ■ state ' b b a v o) 1 If not, it cannot be spoken ot 

as • u wm not having been, is not 

Xhe Sabbatthiv idin ib here and throughout represented 
as deilmg with mere abstract ideas of time — 1 e , with 
abstract names for divisions of time— and not with things 
or facts The object of the Theraxadm, in introducing 
imaginary things, is to refute arguments so based His 
opponent is not prepared to push his abstractions further 
by allowing a repetition of a process which actually never 
once tal es place 


4 PvTisimmiDv \naltsis 
(See p 179, ^ o ) 

In this, the earliest Buddhist doctrine of logical analyst, 
the four branches (or ‘Four Patisambhida s), frequently 
referred to are (1) kttha patiBambhida analy eJj 
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of meanings ' in extension * (2) Phamma-patisam- 
t> h i d a analysis of reasons, conditions, or causal relations 
0) Nirutti-patisambhidu. analysis of [meanings ‘in 
intension ’ as given in] definitions (4)Patib liana pati 
sambhid i analysis of intellect ton Inch things knowable 
by the foregoing processes are presented 

1 ‘ Vttha’ does not refer to verbal meanings Lcdi 
Had aw and U Pandi agree with us that it means the 
‘thing’ signified by tbo term Henco it is equivalent to 
the European notion of denotation or meaning in extension 

2 The latter authority holds that dhamrna lefers to 
t nns [He has, by the way, a schema of correspondence 
between tbe branches of the literary concept I ait, and the 
above named branches — 

Attha l»aw Attha patisambhid » 

Sutakovi Dhamrna „ 

GmU Urn Nirutti , 

Patibh ma kavi Patibhana „ 

suggested by the mutually coinciding features ] But m 
tbe Ablntlhaiial padqn) z s tet, art db a m m a , this term, m 
the present connection, is taken to mean hi tit or paccaya 
(condition, or causal relation) hefcumhi u a u a i) 
dhamma patisambhid a ti idisu hetumhi 
paccay o 

3 Nirutti ( n i [ r ] tie ntti * expression ) means, 
popularly, ‘grammar’, technically it is * word definition ’ 
( \ iggaha, vacanattha) Eg , Bujjhatiti Buddho 
— ‘Buddha is ono who knows’ — is a definition of the word 
‘Buddha Such a definition is nirutti, the meaning 
being noxs expressed or uttered Hence nirutti may 
stand for the European connotation, oi meaning m intension 

4 Patibhana (pati *n? , bha ‘to become ap 
parent’) is defined in tbe Ibhidlulnapjadi] il a a tci 
patimuhU i bliavanti, upattliahanti fioyya 
e ten ill patibhana ij ‘Patibhana’ means that 
by which things knowable (1, 2, 3) become represented, 
aio present The representative or ideating processes are 



Analyst* 1 ' 

not themselves pntisnmbhida, but «re themsei™^ 

knowahlea) analyzed in ‘analytic insight (1 

'' ^Tlfus "tha^scopfiof this classic doctrine is entirely logical. 

saatar-asiaSS 

,t, hot not intuition. Aliya™, who a tain to intuition, 

might not have developed it to any great extent 

Patisombliida in the TMmw 

(PTS edition, chap, xv., p. 293 f ) 

The definition quoted above, • V* 

1 ♦ ,„,n; r, infill dhatnmapati Bambhiaa, p 

in the list of exegetical definitions of the tour brancta, 
entitled ‘ Suttanta bhujamjat), we find (1) Attha pati 
samhhid .1 defined as analysis ol phenomena, dhamma, 
if. tivnf < Wfl happened, become, . . . that are mam- 
fist ’’m Si am m a- p at isambh idll, defined as knowledge 
of conditions (l.c«), of cause and effect ‘of 

phenomena phenomena halo happened, hecome,' 

tc Thus (1) may be knowledge of decay and death; 
(2)\g then knowledge of the causes of decay and 

leatll Similarly for the third and fourth Truths (Cessation 
and the Path). But (2) may also rotor to the Doctrine, or 
llhamma ' knowledge of the Suttas, the Verses, 1 and the 
rest. 

i patibhSna is here defined as a technical tenn of Buddhist 
philosophy. Its popular meaning of fluency in literary expression f, 
well illustrated in the VanqUa Say yu! fit (i. 387 of the A’i hya). 

V in usa, tho irreprossiblj fluent ox occultist, is smitten with remorae 
for having, becauso of his rhetorical gifts (paJibhSns), dcspjnl 
friendly brethren, and breaks forth once moie to upr«i h.» re- 
pentance, admonishing himself— as Gotama, le, a. the BuilLta 
disciple (Corny )-to put away conceit \\ hen the ajjhitu* su w *a 
hitn in the Buddha’s presence, he would ask lesic to impivi >« n (h 
the words ‘ It is manifest [is reiealcdj to me, J- laJlcd (W“ 
.tsponseis ‘Let it be manifest to thee, Vang 1M " 
forthwith improvise verses Cf Vn of Hit forth, n ,j> a,i 
pp 399,404 
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Of the third and fourth branches, nirutti pairs 0 is 
always, in this chapter, defined as a b hi lap a, or verbal 
expression, or statement And patibhana patis° is always 
defined as 4 knowledge m the knowledges,’ as if it referred 
to psychological analysis 

In the following section 01 Abhidhamjfiabh-ijaniyarj, we 
find an inverted order in branches 1, 2 The dhamma’s 
considered are all states of consciousness If they aro 
moral or immoral — i e , if they have karmic efficacy (as 
causes) — know ledge of them is called dh a mm a analysis 
Knowledge of their icsidt, aud of all unmoral or moperatuo 
states, which as such arc results, is called* a t th a analysis 
As to ), 4 knowledge of the connotation and expression of 
dhamma's as paonatti’s (term concepts) is nirutti 
analysis And ‘the knowledge by which one knows those 
knowledges ’ (1*3) is pa tab h ma-analysis 

IN e aro greatly indebted to the kindness of Lcdi Sndaw 
Mahuthera for a further analysis of Patrsambhidi 
4 In this word, pati means vrsuij visuiy (separately, 
one after another), som means 4 well,’ ‘thoroughly’ 
bhidu means to ‘break up' Thus wo get Paltsam* 
bhidu is that by which Any an folk well soparate, analyze 
[things] into parts 

Ibis, as stated above, is fourfold 

1 Attha-patisambhida includes— si t’attlia, 
meaning m extension, things signified by words, (6) Pac- 
tayuppiwin’aUha, things to which certain other things 
stand m causal relation, («) \ipak’attha, resultant 
mental groups and matter born of karma, (</) Kiriy’- 
ftttba, inoj>eraU\a mental properties— o g , 4 adverting-* 
of tho mind, etc- , <«•) Jf i b bu na, tlio unconditioned 

2 Dbainma-patisombhid^ lactedca— (a) Bhuatla 
d ham in a, or words spoken by tho Iluddha, (t) Paccayu- 
d ha mum, tilings relating Uiunwihes to other objects by 
way of n cause, (c) Kusala-dhamma, (<f)Akusula- 
dlmmma, thoughts moral and immoral, (c) Vriyu 
in a g g a A h a m ra a, tho Arty an Path 
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! Mr u t > enmllh . d . is gr a mm»t,c .1 «mly »’ 

"Tpa'H’bhinn-p.it.snn.bh.da is -W- -** 

mto the three preceding (1-3) Commentaries 

rurtlier details may he found mi 
on the VatmambliuUnnaQria 1 and the Uhhano 


, Patisaiibiiida, Asms imam Akaiasis Ann PeseTnAr.on 

(II , 0 , 10 ) 

„ na literally * beyond well mailing go,’ 

The latter term means literally y ^ lmce jn lhe 

" e8 P e °l' 0 ' S “t In iladdlnst hterature the secondary 
meaning /anh> steal meaning would seem alono 

ps»ychologica , jj U( jdh'i"hos'i, commenting on tbo Digha- 
), distinguishes three uses of 
N ‘ 1 I arm one of which is that which is used 

the ,b 0 Tsco n urseTn ^Lhon. namely, pat.vedha, or 
in tho discou j. t i,y aa it were, an mthrust 

i rm.nd° n in lhe opening of 'the ’ Abhisamaya-vagga,’ 
! \,1 u 13d, it is applied to one who compre 

1 odl and is used synonymously with ■ acquiring a vision 
!' d i for things’, in the • laccbagotta Sa.jjntta’ Mid , 

in U) it i»°used synonymously with insight, vision, 
ZlJhtenment, penetration In the Milmda questions, 
* “ e find /associated with patiiedha ’Who hale 
penetrated to a comprehension of the lour Truths (or 
’ (transl u 237) Similarly m the Dhammapada 
Corny ‘ Aggas train yalthu (i 103 f ) 

The analytic aspect of intellectual activity being, as we 

i This work itself describes the four branches with some fulness, 
bee PTS edition, u 1« f 
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have scon, so emphatic illy developed m the doctnno of 
Pa ti sum bind i, wo are brought up against a dual view 
of cognition in Buddhist philosophy, suggestive of the 
sharper and moio systematically vv orbed out distinction in 
Henri Bergson's philosophy between VuUdhgi nec — the 
mind as nnaly tic — and intuition, or that immediacy of iu 
sight which ‘by a bort of intellectual sympathy' lu<», 
or recreates that which it is coming to know. 

In tho Vriyau — to reaueno Dr Lcdis note on Pati- 
sa mb In da — intuition or uisight (a r 1 y a ruaggn Han a) 
is accompanied by analysis In the case of p u t h u j 
jana’s ('average sensual folk,’ or it may bo clever or 
learned, but not truly religious folk), much analytic insight 
may bo developed after adequate studies But that which 
they may thus acquire by sutamaya liana (cf W ,3), 

1 e , intellect developed by information, is not so much 
a genuine intuitive insight as erudite insight Thus 
m the Commentaries it is said — “But the worldling 
wins no intuitive insight oven after he has acquired much 
learning” But there is no Anyon who baB not attained 
intuitive insight And it is peculiarly hia to practise that 
ekabhisainay a, oi penetration into the unity of the 
leal and the true, which is arrested and dismembered m 
analysis His endeavour is, in the metaphor of the 
Katha vatthn (II 10), not to be content with the wand, 
wooden or gold, of language, pointing only at, hut never 
revealing that which it tries to express, but to enter into 
the ' heap of paddy or of gold ’ That power of penetration, 
according to Ledi badasv , 1014 p 154 f ), he can 

attain by persistent cultivation transforming lna analytic, 
inferential knowledge When won, its distinctive quality 
is the power of cognizing the purely phenomenal, the 
purely elemental stripped of the crust of the psoudo 
permanencies — ‘ person’ * being,’ ' sail,’ ' «y*l,’ ‘ penaaterA 
thing The wand of language points to all these crust 
names By abhisamaya, pativedha intuition, he 
get3 beneath them 
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0 (A) iSi\ am a, Nivtuv ‘ Assliuxci. ’ 

(V i, p 177 , VI , 1, p 185 , \III , J, p. 275 ) 

My am a means ‘fixity,’ but myuma is ‘that wluth 
fixes The former is derived from m yam-ati to fix, 
the latter from the causative n i > am e t i, to cause to he 
fixed When the Path — i e , a certain direction course, 
tendency, profession, progressive system of a persons life 
— is called sammatta, or, contrariwise, micchatta 
n i y i m a, Loth forms are understood in the causal sense 
Thus the former * path ’ inevitably establishes the state of 
exemption from ap vya’s (rebirth in misery }, and the 
latter inevitably establishes purgatom! retribution after 
the next death My aiu a, then, is that by which tin 

Myama (the fixed, or inevitable order of things) is estab 
lished, or that by which fixity is brought about, or marl ed 
out in the order of things 1 (With reference to the ipjn 
lently indiscriminate use of mjama, niyama— stc 
p 275, n 1 — the Burmese are wont carelessly to write the 
former for the latter, because they aluajt pronounce the 
« short and quick") 

Our choice of Assurance may seem to give an undue 
subjectivity to the pair of terms It is true that it lends 
itself here to criticism And we confess that the wish to 
get a term with the religious expressiveness that Assurance 
bears with it for readers nurtured in Christian tridition 
overborn our first thought of choosing certainty, fixity, 
fixed order We may, however, add to our apology ( 1 ) tint 
in \I\ 7, § 1, ‘assurance’ is opposcd.to ‘doubt,’ which 13 
unquestionably subjective (2} that both ‘assurance ’ and 
the Greek pie* oph w 10 3 have bolh an objective and a sub 

jectivoimport Assurance may mean a means or orderly 

arrangement through which we attain assured feeling, = 3 } 


* Cf Du tJhism Loudon 1912 p 119 f 

* Cf r uglish drummer which gue» the sound 
Xudiui a 


3 See Horn xiv 5 (cl 11 i 1 
lull assurance ot hope to the end * 


of 


the short 
to the 


Tlicss 


0 Heh. m. ij «. 
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about our property The Greek word is simply a ‘full 
conveyance/ to wit, of news or evidence 
"We should not thwrebwe. bo far from the, truth m con 
sidering our twin terms rendered by Assuiance as the more 
suljectue aspect of the Buddhist notion of course or destiny 
oopularly and objectively expressed as Path (magga) — 
path good or bad — the Way, narrow oi bioad, the Path, 
nodq s, na, of Christian doctrine, ‘the way of his saints’ 
'the way of the evil man’ of the Jewish doctrine (Pioi 
11 8, 12) 


0 (B) Nuama AMD Katma 

(\M. 7, 8.) 

The too discourses so numbered deal with the belief or 
disbelief in a rigid, inexorable umfoimity of cause and 
effect in the cosmos, as obtaining not only as a general law , 
but also in all paiticular successions of cause effect 
In other words, can oe predict for every phenomenon 
(dhamma), for ever) act (La mm a), a corresponding, 
assignable result ? Is this result the immutable invariable 
result of that cause? 

The term for such an immutable fixed result for the 
Buddhist, is my at a, an adjectival past participle corre- 
sponding to niylina, on wlncli see note A* The idea of 
predictability is also taken into account — see the interesting 
little discourse, V 8 — Oj Insiyht into the 1 iituie — hut the 
more prevailing notion qualifying the belief in cosmic order 
is that of fixity and of flexibility 

The orthodox view is that, in the whole causal flux of 
‘ happenings ’ — and these comprise all d h a m ra a ' s, all 
Umina' s— there are onl) two rigid successions, or orders 
of specifically fixed kinds of cause and effect These ire — 
(1> The aamnattamj una, (2) the micchatta- 
my»ma By or m the latter, certain deeds, such as 
matricide, result in purgatorial retribution immediately 
after the doer s next death. By or in tho former, the Path 
graduate will win eventually the highest ‘fruit' and 
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Nibbana Neither result is meted out by an y Celestial 
Power. Both results are inherent to that cosmodicy or 
natural order which tuclmlct a maial min (kamma 
in y am a), and which any Judge, terrestrial or celestial, 
does or would only amhI in cctrryut ; « nl To that a Ilud 
dlnst might adapt and apply tho Christian l n >n — • Before 
Abraham was, I am * — and say — * Beforo llio Judge wa«, 
it is ' That some happenings aro moral some immoral, is 
not so because of any pronouncements human or divine. 
The history of human ideas reveals mankind as not 
(i cului; the moral code, but as evolving morally m efforts 
to inlet put tlio moral order 1 

But these two Used orders do not evlnust tho muverso 
of ‘happenings’ 1 lions is a third category belonging to 
neither Hence the objection of tho Thorax udm to tho 
word 'off' Dhamma's is a wider category than 
kamma’sor karma 1\ hat is true of d Ji a in inn’s is 
true of hanimn’s, for tho former category includes tho 
latter But the line of reasoning m the discourse on 
dhamma’s refers to mind and matter as exhausting tho 
umverbO of existence 

As regards matter, wo may illustrite by a modern 
instance The opponent would maintain that both radium 
and helium are substances immutably fixed, each m its 
own nature, becauso of the, as yet, mysterious radio active 
properties of the former, and becauso of the — so to speak 
— * hehocity’ of the latter Now the Therav idm would not 
know that radium may change into helium But from his 
general point of view bo would reply that anyway neither 
radium nor helium is immutably fixed, because they do 
not belong to either of tho fixed orders recognized in 
his doctrine Thus would ho concludo respecting all 
d h a m m a ’ s that are not k a m m a ’ s 

Concerning these, that is, moral and immoral acts the 
opponent submits that the universal law of causation is 
uniform to this extent, that every kind of action must 
invariably, inevitably bare its specific reaction, that tho 
* Cl Bu Idhun i, London, 1912, chip, v 
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s ime kamiua must have the same effect. This is accepted 
as true in tendency, and as a general theory onlj But 
whereas Buddhist philosophy did not anticipate the Berg 
soman insight into the vjj cts ot \ital causes ainountuig to 
new and unpredictable cuati >ux, it did and does recognize 
the immense complexity in theeientuation of moral results 
Kamma’s, it teaches, are liable to be counteracted and 
deflected, compounded and annulled in what might be 
called the ‘composition of moral forces’ 1 Hence there 
la nothing rigid, or, aa we should say, definitely predictable, 
about their results in 60 far as they come under the Third 
01 residual category mentioned abo\ e, and not under either 
of the two 4 fixed ’ n 1 y a t a ordeis 

7 1 nirxTA, NiiaiutI 
(U 1. p 167, \I 7, p 2G1) 
i hi ti may be used to mean <««»< And the jet moie 
abstract form thitat i, although, m the latter leference 
we have called it * 6tate of being a cause,’ is used concretely 
as in the former reference (see m 2), meaning * causes ’ 
by which resulting things are established For in \bhi- 
dhamma only bhava svdhana definitions— i e , defi 
nitiona m terms of * state,’ aie recognized (see CouqiauUtm, 
p 7) Hence dh itu dhamina thitata becomes that 
winch, as cause establishes elements as effects Thus it is 
applied to each term in the chain of causation (pa ticca 
samappada) to ignorance as the cause of karma 
(sankhara's), to these as the cause of consciousness, 
and so on 

Synonymous with tins is the term dhamma -my a m ata, 
meaning that which as cause uuanaUy fixes things, in 
our minds, as effects 

Bearing these implications m mind, we may render the 
coromentanal discussion of the Sutta passage (p 157, § 1, 
as follows •'What I have described above as dbnfcu 
dhamma-thitata, oi -niyamata, is no other than 

* See, e g on classes of lamia Compendium, p 143 f 



the terms ' jgnor tnc»» ' etc. Whether the Tulh >*,it » has 
nn«cn or not, volitional actions of min 1 flarmt) coti » into 
being btuiiiso 0/ ignoritnco, «t»l re birth con-mu xic-.* 
comes into hung h< 1.111*0 of volitional actions of mm 1 etc 
fltnco tn the phrase ‘ 1 *c ntso of ignorance the lotions 1 f 
tho muni, * nor mco is tirmut d h >1 111 mat h j t a t a , 
became, ns n cause or rue ins, it istaUishis the <1 h 11 1 run's 
which uro actions of muul Or again, "ignoritue is 
t ennui dhamraa-nt> nrant n because, u ciu*« or 
mums, it mvamblv fix* s or tn irVs them * 

Jho ihlTuoiJco between tho two synonyms wo ill >1 era 
to bo that •thitatn is objiclne, my mi )t» is sob 
jictno In other words, tho basic j>rmcij>Io * Jgilormct,* 
or any other u n ga m tho chain is (hero us a c ut*<. i» r * 
w bother Tath igatas art*«o or not Hut (0.011*0 of tl 1 
stability of tho law of cuisiht), or untforimt} m tho order 
of phenomena (<1 ham mu my am at »), or orlerlv^pro 
grcsaion 0! tho Norm, wo aro enable I l» the 1 n icij to of 
uuluction to infer tho effect from tho cau*o~ 

It is clear, from our Commentary, that d ha ram a in 
this connection means 'effects’ [in tho Unui of (.au-a 
turn] Moreover, tho IW«» IU in tl 1 • » refers Loth 

synonyms to effect llttln «» sa •Uutu f'n» ut 'i/j J 
illuwwui 1*1 /uiaufd *1 fuu ';mou iujj*tnn* ’ — 1 *. , *m the 
effect* This last tcrm»«/*i ms »)mh//«wmi ( and is of*. 

2 osed to pa c c » > o caua», condition, and polices, 
somuppndo any concrete c tu -a (in thee iu tl forma! 1) 

Sea * Pjccav 


6 \lillTTA. 

(\ ), * t, i> dto) 

Nimitta is denied by somo from nitin#, to htmt, 
and is defined as 4 that which lixm.s its own fruit (eiTt-rl)’ 
attano jihalay nimimtiti < War l 
*h«) \ecurdtng to this definition it deno'es 1 coo^tl 
fictor, limiting determining, conditioning, ch ineienzng, 
tie , its own effect 1 Hence anything entering into a on-J 
1 CL p 2UJ, «. j 
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relation b^ which its effect is signified, marked, or charac- 
terized, is a nimitta An object, image, or concept 
which, on being meditated upon, induces s am id hi 
(Jhtna) is a nimitta (see the stages specified m Com 
pcmhum, p 54) False opinion (d 1 1 1 h 1 ) engendered by 
hallucination concerning impermanence — in other words, 
a per\erted view of things as permanent — is a nimitta 
(i bid p 217) This functions either as a cause of * will to 
live,' or as a sign of worldliness Emancipation from this 
nimttta is termed animittavimokkha (i&if, 
p 216) Again, sexual characters are comprised under 
four heads lmga, muntta ikappa, kutta, nimitta, 
standing for outward characteristics, male or female (Bud 
Vs j Fth , §§ 633, 034) 

Later exegeses deriving the word from the root mih, 
to pcjur out, are probably derivations!/ occasion 

Now m this argument (\ 3) tho opponent confuses the 
n a mmitta[gih 1 ] — ‘ does not grasp at the general [or 
sex] characters of the object seen, heard, etc ’ — of the 
quotation with animitta, a synonym, like * emptiness ’ 
(sunnat i) of Nibbina He judges that the Path- 
graduate, when he is not nimitta grasping is grasping 
the a n i m 1 1 1 a or signless (Nibb ina), instead of exercising 
self control in presence of alluring features in external ob 
jects whether these bo attractive human beings or wbat not 
According to the Commentary the oxpression cited 
‘does not grasp at etc ’ refers ‘not to the moment of 
visual or other sense consciousness but to the j a van a 
k kb ana, or moment of apperception, hence even m the 
worldly course of things it is inconclusive ’ Tins is made 
clearer in the following discourse (\ 4), where otlncal 
matters are stated to lie outside tho range of sense con 
sciousncss as such 

9 Sasouii Clvs^ificition 
. (ML l, p 195) 

This little discourse is interesting for its bearing on the 
histone European controversy between UmvorsaU and 



Sat g tha ( fussijicult it *18 * 

Partial) ira, dating from Uonklcitus and Parmenides, two 
and ij half centuries before tho date of our work, with 
the problems How can the "Many bo One 7 How can the 
One be in the Many? Both the Kalhivutthu uud its 
Commentary oppose the limiting of group iblo things to 
mental facts Zf certain tilings be counted one by one, 
they reach a totality (gay maij gaerhanti), say, a totality 
of five This total needs a generic concept to express itself 
If the fivo units happen to pobsess common, say, bovine, 
attributes we apply tho concept ‘bullocks, ‘cows' So 
with the concept ‘ dog’ which holds together ill individuals 
possessing canine ittubutes Again, if we were to count by 
groups faiy, three bullocks ind three dogs the units would 
reach the same total But wo should require a more 
general, a ‘higher concept — ‘ animal or the like— to 
include both species Now whether we hive relatively 
homogeneous units under a general notion, or relatively 
heterogeneous groups under a wider notion they reach 
hereby an abridged statement (uddesvy ga cch anti) 
in the economy of thought 1 

The Theravadin as we have lecorded, does not approve 
of the crude rope smnle, because the material bond is 
necessarily different from the mental concept, and the 
term, physic il and mental, binding units together Neither 
does he altogether disapprove of the simile since language 
rooted in sense experience, compels us to illustrate mental 
piocesses by nntcnal phenomena 


10 BuuimoGA Lritm 

(MI 5) 

Paribhoga is enjoyment llihty, nj eihicists and 
economists use the term is eujoyalnhty, positive benefit 
1 It ts itieresims to compare the 0 anana (number I sangaha 
(class) u side* a (abridged statement) of Tissa s & i(/ , c all) u 
such disquisitions on number class general term, as that b> \j> 
Bertrand Russell in bi3 examination of Irenes Q r nJUtr^ < 
inthi icttk in Our AnoteU ige oj tie l ztcrnal R or ]j p Cr 
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And the opponents clum that ‘ there is merit consisting m 
the fact not that the good deed was done with benevolent 
intention but that the deed done is bestowing enjoyment 
or utility * The orthodox argument seeks only to prov e the 
unsoundness of this way of reckoning merit (for the doer), 
either on grounds of psychological pioceas [1} or of ethics 
[2, 3] His own position, stited positively, is that the 
donors will (ce tana) or intention js the only standard, 
criterion, ultimate court of appeal, by which to judge of 
the merit (to himself) of his act Posterity may bless him 
for utility accruing to it But if he gave aa a benefactor 
malgie lut, he will in future be not better, but worse off 


11 Paccava Correlation 

(V\ 1,2; 

The word pace tya, 1 used m populai diction together 
■with h e t u for ‘ cause ' or ‘ reason v?hy, is closely akin to 
our ‘ relation lie and pati (p a c c a y a is contracted from 
pati ay a) aie coincident m meaning iya is a causative 
form of i , ‘ to go giving go back for the Latin [)e]latui>, 
* carry back Now * relation, as them y of things as having 
to do with each other, put into the most general terms 
possible, includes the class called causal relation, viz , 
things as related by way of cause effect But paccaya, 
as relation, implies that for Buddhist philosophy, all modes 
of relation have causal significance) though the causal 
efficacy , as power to produce the effect may be absent 
To understand this we must considev everything, not as 
statically existing but as ‘happening or event* e 
may then go on to define paccaya as an event which 
helps to account for the happening of the paccayup 
pan na, ie , the effect, or ‘what has happened through the 
paccaya These two terms are thus related ’ Dropping 
our notion of efficient cause (A as having power to pro 
dues B), and holding to the ‘ helping to happen * notion, 
1 I renounce jdefi clujS with the same cadence as bachelor 



«o boo tbia recognized m the definition ot puccayn a* 
' that which was tho essential mark ot helping, of working 
np to (upahuraka),’ namely, to a given happening 1 ft 
may not produce, or alono bring to pass, that happening 
hut it is concerned therewith 

Calling it tho paccay a, V, and tho other term, tho 
Other happening, K, tho p a c c a j up p anna, and referring 
to the twenty four classes of relations distinguished in 
\bhidhamma, A may 'help ns being 'contiguous 're- 
peated, a ‘ dominant ' circumstance, or by ' le iding toward-.,' 
us ‘ path ' (m a g g v - p a c c ft > a) or means But only sudi 
i p a c c a y a as ‘ will ’ (c o t a n a) related, as * karma, * to a 
result (vi pa k a), is adequate to produce, or to causo that 
result B 

In tho expression i d a p p a c c a y n t i— ' conditioncdntss 
of this— this’ (id a) refer* to B, but tho compound refers 
to A A is the ‘paccay a of /A/** fbo abstract form 
is only the philosophic way of orpre-sing paccay a 
The terms discussed abo\e — dhamma-thitata, 
dhainma-niyain vt a — aie synonymous with ldap- 
pftccayatu, and mean B i* estiblished through A is 
bred tlirough A This does not me in ‘ is produced (soleh ) 
by A,’ but only ‘happens whenever A happens,’ am! 

‘ happens because, niter uha A happens' In other words, 
bv a constant relation between V and B we are enabled to 
infer Die happening of B from tho ha]>pemng of \ 

The classification of relations by the Hon B Bus til 
referred to on p 211, n J, is as follows — ' V relation u 
symmetrical if, whenever it holds between V and B, it also 
holds between B and V,’ asymmetrical, * if it does n >l hold 
between B and A ’ But of yet greater interest is it to see 
this learned author, ignonnt to all appearances of perhaps 
one subject ou)f-—Buth}hist phiiosopbj —gtneruhiing the 
whole concept of causality m terms of relations, namely, 

‘ that what is constant m a causal law is not ’ A or B 

* ifu f V ttt P> jckoiogy, London, 191-1 p. 1 31 f * 

* In tho mode oiled janaka Uma» (reprod„«, Te k __. . 

bee Co upoulw 1, loc etf ' 
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‘ but tbe idation between A anil B that a causal law 
imohes not one datum, but many, and that the general 
scheme of a causal law will be ‘ Whenever things occur in 
certain relations to each other, another thing, B, having a 
fixed relation to those A s, will occur m a certain time 
relation to them. (<y> at , 215 f ) Or again, * The law of 
causation may be enunciated as follows — Thfere are 
certain invariable relations between different events,’ etc 
<p 221) These * invariable relations are, lor Buddhists 
the twenty-four kinds of paccayas, including the time 
relation, which aro conceived, not as efficient causes but as 
‘events which in happening ‘help to bring about the 
correlated c v cut called p a c c a y uppanna 


12 Time and Svace 

In the IbJn Ih mappathpil a siici 1 time is defined under 
three aspects — 

1 ‘ Tune is a concept by which the terms of life, etc are 
counted or reckoned 

2 ‘ Time ib tbit “ passing by reckoned aa “ so much has 
passed, etc 

8 ‘Tune is eventuation or happening, there being no 
such thing as time exempt from events ’ 

The second aspect refers to the fact of change or imper 
manence the third brings up the fact of perpetual becom 
mg From perpetual becoming we get our idea of abstract 
time (m a h a k a 1 a), which is eternal and lacks the com- 
mon distinction of past, present, future, but which, to adopt 
M Bergson a phraseology, looked at from the point of view 
of multiplicity , disintegrates into a powder of moments, 
none of which endures a 

1 For the general reader we may state that tins valuable book by 
the \enerabla scholar Subkutl 3Iah& Them published at Colombo 
1893 is aa Index and Corny on a work on I oh nouns written by the 

rammarmn JHoggallSna m the twelfth century a d 

* Inlrotl to ilelopli jtici, .<1 



Now it ib clear from the hatkamtlh i l * that, for Budd 
hisrn, time distinctions have no objectno existence of their 
own, and that reality is confined to the present The 
1 ast reality has perished , the future reality is not yet 
become And when Buddhist doctrine saj s that reality is 
piesent both these terms refer to one and the same thing 
l i ' te When tins gives up its reality, it gives up its 
presence , when it gives up being present, it ceases to he 
reil 3 * * * 

Things in time are not immutably fixed 3 In Ledi Sadaw’s 
words — \sin our present state there is, so m our past has 
tlieie been, so in the future will there be, just a succession 
of purely phenomenal happenings, proceedings, consisting 
solely of ansmgs and ceasings, hard to discern because 
the procedure is over obscured by our notion of continuity. * 
Thus they who have not penetrvted reality ‘see only a 
continuous and static condition in these phenomena * 

Now each momentaryst iteor uprising of mind® is logically 
complex and analyzahle, but psychologically, actual!}, a 
simple indivisible process There is a succession of these 
states and their orderly procession is due to the natural 
umformit) of mental sequence— the Clutta niyama. 7 
And the} present a continuous spectrum of mind in which 
one st its shades off into mother, laterally and lineally, so 
that it is hard to say * where or when one ends and the 
other begins 

The laws or principles discernible m these mental con 
tuiua of the Chitta niyama are, according to Buddhist 
phllosoph} , five of the twenty four casual relations 
(pace ay a), to wit, contiguity, immediate contiguity 
(m time), absence, abeyance, sufficing condition Bx- 
pl uned without such technicalities, the past state, albeit 

1 See l <i 8 * See I 8 | o J See I 10 

* Some lo ate of Buddhist Doctrine JPTS, 1913 14 p 121 

* Ibid, loo 

’ Biakiha itia atfapji tit 

1 See Hr s. Eh D BiulVtun 1912, p 118, and Udi Sadaw, 

Expositions (Buddhut Iimcu October 1915) 
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it is absent, gone, has become wrought up into its lmme 
diate successor, the piesent state, as a new whole These 
five are compared to the five strands of a thread on which 
tirestrung the peails of a necklace . 1 But each indivisible 
whole was real onfy while it lasted 
Matter, no less than mind, is logically resolved lhto 
diffeient qualities, which we group, classify, explain But 
nature gives us simple, mdiusible wholes, qualities niutu 
ally inseparable, even m a dual existence such as that of 
intelligent organisms The whole is actually indivisible, 
body and mind being inseparable 

Now wbat time is to life, space is to matter Space, like 
time, is a permanent concept or mental construction, which 
constitutes a sufficing condition for the movement of bodies 
It is void, unperceiv able, without objective leality 


13 Accanta Finality 
<\L\ 7 ) 

Accanta is ati-anta 2 beyond the end, or the veiy 
last Like e k a n t a, it is rendered by Burmese translator 
‘true, and for tins leason The only assurance we get 
from science that the sun will rise to morrow, and at 
a given time, is our belief in the uniformity of Nature, 
a belief established bv past observation yielding no oxcep 
lion to the rule The belief amounts, as we say, to a moral 
certainty — i e , w e can act upon it But since, for all we / non, 
•some unforeseen force may divert the relative positions of 
sun and earth, the uniformity of physical nature is not an 
order of things which has leached htiahty m certainty In 
other words, it is not ‘ tiue absolute!} 

1 Cl Com-pcnihu > , p 42, Mrs ltli 1) BudJhut Pijchol gj, 
1914, p 194 ( 

* Tins, when pronounced atjanta slips mto the full cerebral 
double c (« hich is pronounced cell ) Cf poccaya (see hole 11) 
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14 . Niuiunm, I’m imiuusn* imn misw, 

11 I DfcTLRMINIP. 

(\I. 7 , Will ■">) 

moamngtiy * accomplished by b«ma,c^ 

SSSsSSH 

issss =2335 

lut bc-t' te-e, 1 aLpphunnarupu's, or 'an pro- 

(ktorimMa uoUll on 1 rom the A b h i d h a m m a V a 1 1 r a 

71 PTb Ed® 1 .n point —-in may bo urged th it) .( thee 

< ten) bo undetermined, tlioj Mould bo unconditioned l»ut 
Uom can they bo unconditioned when thej are ching ng 
, irittal? llie«e (un ) determined, too 

1 m Conditioned Thus tlie conditionednoc.3 of the (un ) 
determined may be understood ' from tlm Buddhist point 
mou Nibbana alone is unconditioned rherelore the 
Conditioned includes botl. the 'determined and the 

' “itt” ath^WUI 5 mdicales the „oncral use of the 
term par. nip pb m"* T1 “> translators do 

net distinct, tely bring out the force of the preSa 'par. 

C paticcasamupp tnnadbamma, i r , anything that 

rmU into being through i cause, is nectssanly con 
ditioned (s an Uinta) And one of the char ictenstic 
nnrkt of the conditioned is. impermanence The um\er«al 
i &c« ' ,oc cu r ° "P fr ,1U > P tiK. 
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proposition — ‘Whatever is impermanent is ill’ — is a Bud- 
dhist thesis Mind and matter are both impermanent and 
are therefore, ill In other words, our personality — or 
more analytically, personality mtuus craving — constitutes 
the First Ariyan. Fact of III III, thus distributed is 
determined. But the opponent errs w regarding the 
content of the term parimpphanna as exhausted by 
III proper By this unnecessiry restriction lie eirs m his 
application of the contrary term aparinipphanna to 
other factors of life 

Since a Dhamma or phenomenon other than Nibbana is 
conditioned, it follows that each link in the chain of causa 
tion is conditioned Take mind and body (namarupa) — 
this we have shown to be a paticcnsamuppanna 
because it comes into being through causes And though 
it may also act as a pafciccasaruuppada or causal 
antecedent in turn, it is not determined os such, 1 e , jiu 
cause Dhammathifcati is nothing more than i 
paticcasamuppada stated in an abstrict form how 
m \I 7 the opponent regards ‘ the state of being a cause 
as different from the causal element and therefore as 
determined separately from the thing itself In other 
words, the opponent holds that causality or causation itself, 
connoted by tbe term dhammathitata, is determined 

Again, aniccata and jarafa, as mers aspects of 
* determined ’ matter, are two of the admittedly a n 1 p p h a n 
n a r Q p a s And by analogy , aniccatt of mind w ould 
be equally undetermined In fact, a nice at a, as a mere 
mark of the conditioned, is not specially determined, as the 
opponent, in \I 8, would hai e it to be 


15 Willing, Ax ticii axing, Aiming 
OHI 9, % 1 , p 221 f) 

Since sending this discourse to press, we hav e discoi ered 
that tbe triad — ' willing, anticipating, aiming ' [celan ?, 
jialfftana, panulhi), so often in the present work added to 
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Willing, Anticipating, Aiming 

the lour other mental activities ‘ ad\ crting, ideating, co 
ordmated application, attending,’ occurs in the AnguUara- 
-Nil ay a, v 212 f Eg ‘when a person has all the 
attributes of the Ariyan Eightfold Path, coupled with true 
insight and emancipation, whatever he does m accordance 
with the rightness ol his view s, what he wills, anticipates, 
aims at, whatever his activities — ill these will conduce to 
that which is desirable, loiely, pleasant, good and happy ’ 
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i 341 
i 138 
i 271 
6 13) 

Hi 16 f 
l 301 
1.80 32 
li. 19 
i 483 

■ in cAa'h!, 

i 2o9 
i 73 
i 85 
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iu 25b 
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863 f 
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IV 28 

GO 
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61 

l 1341 

62 
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i 120 
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in 47 

96 
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100 

m 71 
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v 184 

107 

v 141 
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116 
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117 
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122 

iv 217 
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l 157 
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footnotes) 
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193 ii 72, iv 33 

202 i 33 

203 n 75 

211 i 221 f 

212 C ii 3 
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290 iv 307 
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70 iu 17 l 
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81 iv lOo 
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107 i 15 
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333 
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325 
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341 
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346 
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SUBJECTS 


Abettor, 274 
Abhibliu, 123 

Accumulation o! karma, sec 
Action , ol merit see Mont , 
disaccumulation 81 
Action or / at ma and trans 
migration 28 f, 43 and 
agent, 43 f , as visible 
194 , and earth, 205 , and 
results, 207/ 267, 284, 
and matter, 225 , and 
Arab ants, 228, and self 
restraint, 264 , nccumula 
tion of 70, 81, 300, and 
mtimation.308, andevery- 
tbmg, 314 , nB rigid, 357, 
380 f , and maturity, 101 f , 
and mind, 153, 241 , and 
energy, 313 , personified, 
345 f , immediate effect 
of, 8<e Retributiou 
Activity ( satifhara ), 295 
Adept, 174 f 

Adoption (qotiabhn), 148, 
173, 175 

Adverting {of attention), 221, 
272, S07 1 , 339 
Age Sec Decaj 
\gelong 272 


Aggregate ( lhandita ) tbo 

material, 14 f , 88 , of co- 
efficients, 25b, 335 ami 
see Mental Co efficients , 
the five, and insight, 257, 
tbo five, and individuality, 
31 n 4 , and time, 86, 
93 f , 98 f , 242 , and modes 
of existence, 109 , imper 
manence of all five, 132 , 
four only, 155 , the imma 
ter.nl, 210, 2 36, sequence 
of, 243 , causes of, 262 , 
and duration 296 , and 
trance, 298 
\boganga Hill, 6 
Ajatasattu, 2 
Ail, 85 f , 338 372 f 
Ambrosial, 107, 233 
Analogy, 17 
Analysis, 374 f 
Analyst (Vtbhajjaiddin), 7 
Analytic insight, 133 n 1, 
179, 345, 374 f 
Ananda, 174 324 f 
Ananda Commentator, 371 
Andhakas xxix, xli, 104, 108, 
124, 130, 136, 139 
Anesaki, M , xliv, 324 n 4 
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Causal genesis, ISO f , 2o2 
Causahty,2(»lf ,3GOn 1,388 
Causal law, 186 f 
Causal occ ision, 110!, 383 f 
Causal relations, 108, 188 
Causal Mgmtic nice, 337 
Cause, as * food,' 07 
Cessation, 130 f, 191, 243, 
and *>ce Truths 
Cetij »b Shrines 
Cetiya[vndm]s f mi, xli,3 f 
Change, 53 57, 02, 83 
CtnnnagnriLas.xxxvi xhi,3f 
Charity, 252 S< t also Giving 
Children, 204 
ChuTiarup, 85 n 5, 89 n 2 
Chinese pilgrims, mu, ill, 
xliu 

Classification, 195 f , 885 f I 
Co efficient See Mental 
Co existence, 293 
Compassion, 365 
Concentration, 141, 241, 260 t 
Concept, 193, derivative, 33 1 
Conditioned, 21, 33, 54 n 1, 
128, 186, 363 , uncon 
ditioned, 55, 185 t , 188 f , 
192, 336 f , 395 
Conditions, 98 n 1, 293 
301 moral, 807 f 
Conduct, 251 f 
Connected, 196 
Consciousness (ttnnana 
[} 1 handha]) 32,100,236, 
243 , fcit(a), 39 f 124 f , 
237, 293 f , (sauiiu), 153, 
155, sub ° (bhaianqaciUa), 
243 unit of, 261 , other s, 
803 f , self °, 57, 183 n 1, 
806 , tune aspect of, 86 f , 
124, 130 n 3 259 , con- 
tinuity of, 260, seeding 
rebirth, 284, station for, 
212, celestial, 274 359, 
moral, 282 158 , and 


dreams, 361 , counterfeit, 
367 , anil trance, 298 , 
unconscious life 153, 300 
Consecution, 282 f 
Conservation of energy, 301 f 
Cont ict reaction, 100 n 2, 
personal, 78 
Contiguity , 285, 294 
Control, 303 , self-, 153 
Conventional usago, 41 n 1, 
63 n 2 

Co ordmatmg organ. See 
Mind 

Correlation, 182, 293, 387, 
reciprocal, 294 i by repe- 
tition, 362 

Corruptions, 65 f , 76 f , 92, 
131, 216, 268, 331 
Cosmodicy, 382 
Council 1 irst, 2, Second, xlf, 
2 f , 4, Third, xmx, 2, Of 
Courtesies, xl\ a, n, 251 f 
Creation by a god, 43 n 4 
Crimes, the cardinal, 80, 
274, 340, 313 

Davids, RUjs xxxui, xli, xlm, 
xliv , xlv 

Death decease, 59, 78, 155, 
206, 228, 244, 259, 263, 
*272, 297 f , m trance, 299 , 
untimely 313 

Decaj, 20b, 259, 263, 297 f , 
370 

Deer (stinifr), 76 
Deliverances, 141 n 1 
Desire to act, 293 natural, 
craving, 67 n 1 , 9G, 215 f , 
279, 281, 289, worldly, 
70, 289 n 2, celestial, 
31Q S>j. aim Seas/a. 
Destiny, 154 f , 211 258, 366 
Dev as, 1, 28, 105, 152 f , 
morals of, 71 f , life time 
of, 126 
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Determined pre-°, 201, 
395 f , un 308 
Dbammuttari-jas has, xhi, 

3 I 

Dhammagutf[ifc] is, \lu, 3, 4 
Dlnmma the Doctrine, 6 f , 
and Vinayn, 2 f 
Dhamnndinn i, 122 n 1 
Dliotika 119 

I)il>aiaysa xxxm, xxxvi, 4 f 
Disciple, his power limits 
1391, 184, 199 
Diseases, 30 
Docetism, xhv, 323 f 
Dominance, 293 
Doom, fourfold, 80, 116 
Doubt, 60, 80 1X2, 118 f ,352 
Diatna, 285, 286 n 2 
Dreamer, 361 
Drinks kinds of, 319 
Duff, C M , xxi\. 

Duration (addha), 295 f , 
(thin), 55, 124 f , 363, 371 

Ear ‘celestial, 151 See 
also Hearing 

Earth 205 f -artifice, 175 , 
quakes 325 
Ecstasy, 120 f 
Eel wrigglers 27 n 1 
Effect Sec Result 
Efforts 143 

Eighth Man, 146 f , 1-18 f 
Ekabbohankas, 3 , »r Eka 
by oharas, 4 

Elements data, 15, 98, 217, 
286, primary qualities of 
matter, 93, 194 287, 307 
Emancipation freedom 52, 

04 68, 84, 113, 144 f , 173, 
242 , how realized, 145 1 , 
intermittent, 64 70 

Embryo, 283 f , 360 f 
Emptiness Sec Void 
Endowments, 161, X70 


Energy, karmic, 313 spmt- 
ual (effort), 10, 148, 170 
293, 342 

Enlightened, the, 94, 104 f 
See Buddha 

Enlightenment, 103, 164 f , 
the 29 (37) factors, 67, 
67, 81, 84, 108, 275, 371 
Eravana, 347 (cf D u, 278) 
Eternalism, xxxix, G, 34 n 4, 
50 n 2, 62, 340 f 
Exolution, 1G2 St c ah 

Grow th 

Existence permanent, 84 f , 
non existent 85 f , 334 
Exists, 85 f , 99 f , 372 f 
Experience 852 
Eye, celestial, 149 f S < 
also Sight 

Father, parricide, 71, 124 
reeling, 57, 195, 279, 298 f 
St i also Aggregates 
Fetters, 27, 07, 74, 80, 82, 
92 f, 105, 115, 172, 232 f, 
277, 352, 358 
1 mality 340, 389 
Fire, 127 1 
Forms, 287 
Free wifi, 366 f 
Fruit fruition 33, 65, 74, 
129, 161, 170 174, 184, 
191 n 1, 319, 336 f , four 
fruits of tho Path, 53 n 4, 
64, 83, 130 f , 208 
Future, 100 f , 182, 237, 242 
381 Sit Time 


Geiger, W , xxxu, xxxvi, xlui 
Generalizing, xxm, atten- 
tion in, 305 f. 

Genesis, 55 


Giving, 179 , and gift, 198 f , 
203, 273, 315, 318 f , 321 
Goal (attha), 56 
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Godbika, 64 n 8 
Gokuhkas, xl, 3 f , 127 
Good, the, 232 
Goodness, 43, 202, 221 f, 
254, 276 £ , 282, 339 
Gotama, 84 
Graspings, 105, 295 
Growth, 200 i , 250 283 f 

Habit 362 
Hallucination, 175 
Hankered after, not, 143, 335 
Happiness, 47 f 60, 127 f , 
257, 804 f celestial, 45 f 
Hare s born (chnntcra), 372 
Hatthaka 168 
Healing oi ‘ear 121, 242, 
celestial, 50, supramun 
dnne, 135 

Heaven(s), 202, 218, 277 n 5 
278 n 3, 289, 309 f , am 
mala in (?), 347 
Bemavit[ik]as, xxxvu, xln,5 
Heredity, 3b0 

Heresy, 2 f 7, 13 n 1, 44 
n 1, 45 n 1 

Hetmadins xxv, xxxvu, \lm 

Hindrances, 27 0 

Hume, 125 n 3, 120 n 1,373 

IdeaB, 280 481, 283, ab- 
stract, 103 

Ideation, 19 1, 193 237, 217 
Identity, 2b, 30 f , 10, 89 
Ignorance, 11 1 n 2, 291 £ , 
352 

111, 13, bl, 7! 84 116, 120, 
121, lid, 277, 281, 315 f, 
368 Su >il* i Truths 
Immutable 71, HI, 153 ( , 
363 , modes 108 
Impermanent, 21, 3 if, 129, 
2S2, 262, h05f , 116 
Irapcrturlublo, tie, lyo 
Indeterminate (1) undo 


clared, 290, (2) unmoril, 
set Moral 

Individuality See Person 
ahty 

Inference, 182, m percep 
tion, 1?3 

Insight ( dassana ), 77 f » 117 , 
(liana) 132 f , 141 f , 150 1 
180,237, 255 f, 344 349, 
operative, 243, and con 
sciousness 256 
Instigation, 43, 78, 275 
Intention 216 343 f 
Intermediate state, 212 
Intimition, 221 f 251 f, 308 
Intoxicants, 51, 53 n 2, 81, 
116 127, 139 f 160 297, 
co intoxicant, 160, 297 
Introspection and soul, >8 
n 1 

Intuition, 182 n 2, 379, 
( iiailiid ) 53, ( patueilhti ) 
74, (nana), 150 315 
Investigation, 293 

Jacobi, H , 110 n 1 
Jains 110 n 1 261 
Jars Gd 
Jataka, dOG 

J liana, 52 n 2, G8, 76, 81, 
124, 155, 1751 , 227, 242, 
291 , utterance during, 
120 f , bearing during, 
331, enjojment of ‘277, 
lust for, 2b9 , and do vlli, 
299 , transition in, 327 f , 
fivefold 32 J 
Jotipilft, 167 

KacWjS\ou, 69 i r ,*J 
Karnn (Pali, lamina) Vr 
Action 

Kassipa iluddb i, 167 l 
KnsMpi Vain, 7, 68, 159 
K iMipikas xln, 3, 4 
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Kovntta, 198 
Know, coming to-, 

Kno»lod„o, 1111 , 

ISO, ol tl.o 

of tbo pic»ent, 18J , 01 
fruition, 181 

Kottlntfi (or ha), 08, * > » 
Kuru, 73 

Lakh, 61 . , r l7 

Layman, and Araliant, io< 

Learner, 174. 208 
Lodi S ida» Mnliiitlioriv, «J », 
xxxi, 38 n l,01n; .1.3 
2, JIG n 1.171.171.378 
Lovit \tion, 30l 
Life hero, 02, «8, hero 
after, 02, prewoug, oO 
Lifo cy cles 75 2<-. higher, 
71, 108, religious, 
completing, 158 . 

Life term, 2261, If 
Logic, sxxix, xlvi, 91 n •* , 
1*J1 n 1 
Lumbim 72 
Lust Su Passion 


Magadheso 71 

Music, 30 I KiP^er 
Malilbodlmmi'i SI '"' 15 

Mnhnpunhaaudins 210 

Mahasanghihas, or Mali 
sangitikas, 1, 4, 04 
Mahasuimat ulms, xm 1 , 
318 

Maliaaaijsa. xxxvi, xxxix 
Mnhayanists slut » 

Moira* «»'>»•>. eu“ 1 . 

MSlofCnoon) 1001 

1 >0, aud ethics 221 307 f , 
(as subject!' e) , 235 , celes 
tiol. 303 f , 

(sphere, \nipi), -4. — u 


Materiality, 80 f. 

Mechanical — 1 * , ,lon mcn ‘ 
Lai, 219, 700 
Medium, 119 
Memory, 105 n 1 
Mentil co clhcicntfl. », * ». 
07, 100 227, 2 55 f , -U 
n 4,250, 135 f 
Mental irradiation, 24- 
Mental object, 2 JO f , -<*> 1 • 

308 , „ 

Mentil states (thmu 1), 
104 f , 190, 202, 20/ 

• Mentals,’ mental properties 

(cr//i*i/ (1), 197, 241 
Merit, *200 f , 20G, 2>1. 11- 
Metteyya Buddha, 103 n 3 
Middle Country 72 l 
Mind, 117, 210, -SO n 1, 
281, 281 f , seat of, 90, 
duration of, 125, 110 n 3 , 
Any in, 203 

Mindfulness vpphcntions in, 
58, 05, 10U, 113 
Miracle, the Tain, 1 
Misery. 17 f, 00 i>crl\l 
Moggallmi, 08, lu9. 1/ » 
Moggali, mother of ussa, 1 f 
Moment 296, of conscious 
ne^ 3 , 121 , * the moment, 
128 , 
Momentary fit ate, 40 n 1,303 
Monkey, 125 

Moral or good, iff Goodness . 
immoral or l>ad,34 n t ste 
,th i Goodness , unmoral, 
34 253 f , 279 f , 161, 390 
Morality, morals, 105, 248 f , 
273 

Mother the Buddha s, 1 , 
and soul _>2 , matricide, 
71,124 145 270 
Motive, 2” J 233,397 
Moulton, Professor J II , 
355 n 4 
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Imlcxes 


Mundane, 24S, 208, &upia 
218, 203 

Murder, 2G9 f 

Nandukc, 06 

Nescience, dulnebs, bfi, 2 >5 

Nibbana temporal happi 
ness or well bung, 1 6,233 1, 
eternal, 32, 03 n 2, 88, 
one, 137 n 1 , v blessing, 
232, as object, 2 1"», with 
out residual stuff at life, 
43, 10 , without ment il 
object, 230 , non mental, 
210, 2S8 , unmoral, 233, 
280, 290, 330 , known to 
eust, 44, 04 , realized, 
107 , non intoxic int, 297 , 
unconditioned, 33, lb», 
837 , umneiuded. 292 , 
\Oid, 335 , final, 34, 5b , 
synonyms of, 137, 185, 180 
Nigiodha Thera, 5 
Norm, 77, 82 n 4, 83, 110, 
129, 202, 324 , eye of the, 
80, 117, 131 
Nutriment (cause), 203 

Object, 104 n 1, 293 
Objective, 13 
Ocean 133 

Oldenborg, H ,x\sviu, 4,400 
Order, 77 , purging of the, 
6 f , as an abstract idea, 
318 f its classes, 318 
Order of the Path, or Eight, 
71, 268, sec Assurance, 
Wrong, or \ice, 71 n 1, 
cosmic, 381 f 
Outbursts, 288 

Pam,lustfor,279 Secafsolll 
Pandi, U , 268 n 2, 375 
Paunattivadms, of PaSuat 
tivadins, S f 


Pantb vka, G8, 139 
Parents, 201 

Passion, or lust (tain), 0b, 
92! , 114! .181,211 231, 
255, 27' I, 287, 2b0 
Past, 98 f , 101 f , 237, 212 
Su 'iirno 

Pit ihputtv, Wanderer, 227 
Path Lightfold, 180, 211, 
248, 287, 317 f, 347 f 
of Assurance, 275 f , sir 
Assurance \\ roug, 3b 
276 , Ariynn Pour Staged, 
71, 82 f, 121, 130 f, 147, 
165, 203, 32b f , 337,340, 
Topmost, 15') , -culture, 
243 

PiUisambhida, 7, cf Ind III 
Pofisambhulanut / /a 23b n 1 
Patna, 182 5 rc Council 

Poflhaua, xx\ in, 182 n 3, 18 
Penetration 130 f 
Percept 103, 280 n 1 
Perception, 122, 193 f , and 
tune, 901 , perverted, 173 
synthesis in, 12 n 5 , m 
ferenco m, 103, m trance, 
298 f 

Person popular use, 16 u 2, 
18, 103 entity ei soul, 
1 f , 8, 18 n l, 21 n 1 
Personality, 135, 259, 352 
Petas 203 f , 211, 269 
Phaggmn 96 

Phenomena, 355 f , as per 
sisting existences, SI f , 
a3 realities 98 n 3 
Philosophy, 63 n 2 
Pihnda 4 nccln, 3o8, 367 
Pitakas 7 
Pity, 32a 865 
Plane St e Worlds 
Pleasure, 127 f See Peeling 
Popular Ste Conventional 
Potential, 242 



Poussin d 1 VaU6e, xl f, xlv 
Power supernormal^ magic 
50 f , 258 f , 272, 353 
Powers controlling, 16, S8, 
94, 148 f , 170 n 4, 2J3, 
342 , of the Buddha anti 
disciples, 139 f 
Predetermined, 261 f , 3J*> 
Present, 242, knowledge of 
the, 183 _ , 

Pubhasehj'is.xli U o,on ob 
iect and subject, 104 , on 
modeB of existence 103, on 
Arahants 115 . 

Puggalavadin, xlv, 8 f ,41 n 1 
Punna, 290, 302 

Purgatory, 28, 47, 210, 20 , 
273, guards W. • 

the Great, etc , 316 1 , 366 
Pure Abodes, 71 
Purification purging, .7 . 
107 , of terms, 3 j r Jb t 

R ijaginkas, 5, 104 
Reality, 12 n 1, 13 nn 1, 2, 

Re^V^Mfil, 
l"s, 209, 300, 313, seven, 
268 f , angehc, 283 
Reciprocity, 209, 294 n 3 
RecluseBhip, 336 
Recollections, the 10 10o 
Reflection, 1 0, 105, 138 
Relations 21 n ** 

182, 262 n 1, 387 asym- 
metrical, 294 
Release, 232 
Rehgieux, 73 
Religion, 3ol 
Renunciation, oo i 
Repetition 362 
Resol' e, 86^ 

Respiration, 

Restraint, moral 15- f 264 f 


Result (in consciousness), 
34 f , 48 f , 205 f , 209 f , 
249, 2G5f , 309, 339,360, 
as matured, 101 f. 
Retribution, 272, immedi- 
ate 213, 274 

Returner, Once , No- »r 
Never {sal adaqanwi,ana- 
qamin), 52, 65 f , 75, 77 f , 
92, 117, 130 f , 161, 171 
Rockhilt, IV IV , xxxvn, xlv 
Russell, Hon B , 294 n 3, 
386 n 1, 388 

Sabbat thivadms win, xxxu 
f , xxxvn, 3 f , 372 f 
Sakka 320 

Sammiti[ya]3, xxxn, xlu, xlv, 
3, 4 

S&middhi, 226 
Sankantikas, 3, 4 
Sankassa, 2 

Sanputta, 68, 152, 159, 175, 
211, 3C3 

Sasana, xxvm ram f, xh, 
2, 5 f , 351 
Sivatthi, 74 
Schism, 3 f , 71, 268 
Schismatic, 344 
| Search for truth, 256 
‘ Semya, 62 

Sensations, 125 247, 285 
Sense organs and objects 
of, 15. 61, 103, 236, de 
sires of, 23, 215, 280 • 
pleasures of, 211 , 6,.’ 

“luus.a'j 1 ; 
worlds, 2181 , and Urm a 

267, sisth, 207, median 
ism of, 283 
Setu, 158 
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Indexes 


matter, 332, celestial, 41 f 
149 f , of the Norm, SO 
Signless, 143, 385 
Sivali, 861 n 2 
Smith, silver, 80 
Soul, 1, 7, persisting per- 
sonal entity, 8 f, 26 f , 
theories of, 6, 19 nn 2, 3] 

8f, 80, annihilation of] 

6 , double souls etc 37 f 
Sorrow Sie 111 
Sound, 121 241 f 
Space, hi, 192 f , 392 , infin- 
ity of, 126, 189 f 
Speech, 241 f 
Spencer, Herbert, 286 n 2 
Spiritual, 297 
Static, stationary, 371 f 
Stream winner (sotamnna) 
30, 52, 65 f , 74, 77 f 8 
“1* Mj 117, 130, 145 
149, 159, 171, 298 S , 
also Path (Fourfold) 
Subhadda, 348 
Subject, 104 n 1 
Subjective, 15, 235 L 
Suchness See Thusness 
Sunetta, 84 
Supernormal 303 
Superstition, opinions, 
practices, 5 
SuppavaBa, 361 
Supramundane, 179, 298 
Sustained thought, 122 f 
Suttas Suttanta, appeal to, 
xxviH 51 j assim 
Suttavadins, 3, 5 
Suzuki, P , 338 n 1 
Symptoms, 29') 


Tal akusu, J 84 n 2 
Tathagata, 186 f , 351 , his 
treasures 108 , powers 
139 f * ers ' 
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